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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CURRENCY. 


THE question of money, the need of a stable measure of value, is 
generally regarded as a matter of little consequence. To me it 
appears that the fluctuations of currency have had greater influence 
for good or for evil upon civilisation than any other single cause. 
Alison has put the matter so clearly that I shall make no excuse 
for quoting here, in its entirety, an oft-quoted passage from his 
History of Europe :— 


‘‘ The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of mankind have 
been directly brought about by a contraction and, on the other hand, an 
expansion of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, 
so long ascribed, in ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, 
was in reality brought about by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain 
and Greece. And, as if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest 
manner the influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection 
of mankind from the ruin which those causes had produced was owing to a 
directly opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the 
way in the career of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic, 
he bore mankind and its fortunes in his barque. The annual supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the globe was tripled; before a century had 
expired the prices of every species of produce were quadrupled. The weight of 
debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of that prodigious increase. 
In the renovation of industry the relations of society were changed, the weight of 
feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. Among the many concurring 
causes which conspired to bring about this mighty consummation, the most 
important, though hitherto the least observed, was the discovery of Mexico 
and Peru. If the circulating medium of the globe had remained stationary, 
or declining, as it was from 1815 to 1849, trom the effects of the South 
American revolution and from English legislation, the necessary result must 
have been that it would have become altogether inadequate to the wants of 
man: and not only would industry have been everywhere cramped, but the 
price of produce would have universally and constantly fallen. Money would 
have every day become more valuable: all other articles measured in money 
less so; debt and taxes would have been constantly increasing in weight and 
oppression. The fate which crushed Rome in ancient, and has all but crushed 
Great Britain in modern times, would have been that of the whole family of 
mankind. All these evils haye been entirely obviated, and the opposite set of 
blessings introduced, by the opening of the great treasures of Nature in 
California and Australia.” 


The statement contained in the last sentence was too optimistic ; 
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the mines of California and Australia have not fulfilled the 
hopes which they at first excited. It will appear later that, aided 
even by the Transvaal, these mines to-day produce too little 
gold to satisfy the ever-growing need of industrial society. 

At the present time we are face to face with a momentous monetary 
crisis. An attempt is being made, and has been partially carried out, 
to make gold alone serve as a measure of value throughout the world, 
and to perform the work that has hitherto, from time immemorial, 
been performed by gold and silver. This attempt cannot but be 
attended by the most grave consequences. In the first place, as 
there is not sufficient gold to meet this extra demand, it causes in 
gold-using countries an appreciation of gold which is ruinous to the 
trade and industry and agriculture of the country; in the second 
place it paralyses the trade carried on between gold-standard and 
silver-standard countries. England unfortunately feels the full 
effect of both of these evils. The internal trade has suffered owing 
to the fact that though prices fall the fixed debts remain. Trade is 
carried on by means of borrowed money. However much gold may 
increase in value, debts contracted in gold have to be repaid in gold 
with no allowance for the appreciation which has taken place since 
the contraction of the debt. The debt and the interest remain the 
same, and the unfortunate borrower, the man of enterprise and 
activity, is obliged to struggle against falling markets with a weight 
round his neck which is constantly increasing. Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P., has estimated the amount of this current indebtedness at 
£150,000,000 at the very least, and as prices fall the weight of this 
indebtedness is felt more and more every year. Professor Foxwell, 
Professor of Political Economy at University College, London, says 
in this connection :— 








‘“‘ Take, for example, the case of a man who in 1873 borrowed £142. Prices 
have fallen to such an extent that £92 will now buy what £142 would have 
bought in 1873. Yet the unfortunate debtor must pay the full nominal sum 
borrowed—that is to say, his debt is practically increased more than 50 per 
cent. Can a system which permits of such arbitrary revolutions in the distri- 
bution of wealth be rational or tolerable? I confess it seems to me in the 
highest degree barbarous and uncivilised. The very earliest economic writings 
we have were protests against the wrong and mischief caused by such changes.” 

It is probable, owing to the increase of trade and population, and 
the enormous demands which a spreading civilisation is making 
upon the precious metals for the arts, that, in any case, there would 
have been a fallin prices. But what sanity is there in increasing 
this evil by demonetising silver, the money of half the world? 
Since the great demonetisation of silver in the year 1873 an extra 
demand for gold has been set up by Germany, Italy, and the United 
States of America, owing to changes made in their currency laws, 
which has been put by so high an authority as Mr. Goschen at 
£200,000,000 sterling. Austria-Hungary has set up a demand for 
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£35,000,000, and there is every prospect of the United States of 
America and India requiring still more. The production of gold in 
the world is now about £25,000,000 per annum, and it will not be 
difficult to prove that that sum is not sufficient to supply our present 
needs, much less to meet this extra demand. “ Gold,” Bismarck told 
the Reichstag in 1881, ‘has become like too scanty a blanket, which 
every one struggles for, and which makes people squabble.” 

Even the Daily News, in March, 1873, seemed aware of the evils 
which must result from the adoption of a single gold standard even 
by Germany alone, as it gave utterance to this very sensible state- 
ment :— 


‘* By the present Bill the German Government is certainly paying England 
the compliment of adopting its single gold standard, but the cost of the 
measure to London and other money markets cannot but be great. As the 
annual money supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at little more 
than £20,000,000, and the usual demand for miscellaneous purposes is very 
large, it follows that, if the German Government persists in its policy, the 
strain upon existing stocks and currencies will be most severe. Unless the 
annual production of gold should suddenly increase, the money markets of 
the world are likely to be perturbed by this bullion scarcity.” 


The quantitative theory of money is agreed to by all economic 
writers: If you increase the amount of money in a community, other 
things remaining the same, prices rise; if you decrease it, prices 
fall. The evils attendant upon a decreasing money volume have 
been so fully treated of by the old economists that it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon them here. The nations of the world are decreasing 
the metallic money volume of the world by demonetising silver. The 
effects of this cannot but be most baneful, and it is England which, 
owing to her large trade with silver-using countries, and the large 
debts owed to her by silver-using countries, will be the greatest 
sufferer. 

The evils which have resulted, and must in the future result, to 
the trade between England, as a gold-standard country, and India 
and other silver-standard countries owing to the silver demone- 
tisation craze are so obvious that it is almost unnecessary to recapi- 
tulate them. Without a common measure of value free trade, or 
indeed any trade at all on a stable basis, is impossible. As long 
as Bimetallism existed there was a stable measure of value; there 
was ONE standard founded on two metals, and to the merchant it 
mattered little whether he was paid in gold or silver. As long as 
Bimetallism existed there was no silver question; but now the all- 
important question to merchants trading with silver-using countries 
is the price of silver, and trade carried on on these lines is not trade 
but gambling ; and if gold continues to appreciate at the present 
rate, our trade with silver-using countries must become a thing of 
the past. 

Turn to what portion of the civilised world you will, the same 
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question will confront you: it holds the field in America, in Europe, 
in Australia ; everywhere has the experiment—the disastrous experi- 
ment—of trying to make one metal do the work which hitherto has 
always been done by two produced the inevitable evil results. These 
results were foreseen and foretold by currency authorities, such as 
Ernest Seyd, who made his remarkable prediction in 1871, before 
Germany had taken the fatal step which led to the closing of the 
French mints and the mints of the Latin Union to the free coinage 
of silver, and the prophecies have unfortunately been fulfilled to the 
letter. The only practical method of averting calamity is by an agree- 
ment between the principal Powers to return to a system which has 
been proved by practice to work well, and to restore to silver the 
function of acting as money of which it has been now foolishly 
deprived, but which till lately it has from time immemorial pos- 
sessed. 

Now, what has been the attitude of the present Government with 
regard to this great question ? They were brought face to face with 
it immediately they were returned to power. Their predecessors in 
office had accepted the invitation of the United States to attend an 
International Monetary Conference to be held in Brussels, an invita- 
tion which was accepted by twenty of the most important civilised 
Powers. Here wasa great opportunity afforded to our Government to 
do something to avert a catastrophe which all who had studied cur- 
rency subjects knew to be impending, but from the very outset they 
made it clear that England in their hands was going to make no effort 
to help to solve the difficulty. I believe that no Government since the 
time of George III. has done so much harm to England and the world 
outside England, or been the cause of so much human misery, as 
have Her Majesty’s present advisers owing to the attitude they have 
taken up on this all-important matter. In the first place they added 
to the number of delegates already appointed for Great Britain two 
of the most pronounced gold Monometallists they could find, and 
these soon gave the Conference to understand that it would be very 
much mistaken if it expected anything from England. In the second 
place, after the Conference had been adjourned to the 30th of May, 
they opposed a resolution brought forward in the House of Commons 
in favour of the re-assembling of that Conference, and made a 
Government question of it, issuing a whip calling upon the party to 
vote against the resolution, and finally they wound up their glorious 
currency achievements by giving India a bastard Bimetallism and 
a dishonest rupee, and closing the mints to the free coinage of silver. 

Owing to her position in the world of commerce the attitude of 
England on currency questions is all important. In reading the 
report of the Conference one fact stands out with absolute clearness 
and distinction, and that is that without the co-operation of England 
any international agreement is impossible. The existence of this 
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feeling is strongly exemplified in the closing words used by Baron 
de Renzis, the Italian delegate, who moved “that the Confer- 
ence do adjourn to the end of the month of May.” The words 
he used were these :— 


‘* Before concluding, allow me to note a somewhat significant fact. From 
all sides in this assembly—and this follows from all the speeches which have 
been made, whether it was openly stated or merely alluded to—all eyes are 
turned towards England. It is plain that England is recognised as filling a 
preponderant ré/e in this question. Every one expects that that great country 
should give the good example which we hope to see. The speeches of many 
delegates had the appearance of reproducing an historic phrase. In this 
struggle for the rehabilitation of silver everybody, in fact, seemed to say, 
‘ Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les premiers.’ Since England is the first market 
of the world, it is from England that the first gleam of hope should come.” 


But it is not to the Brussels Conference, nor to the monetary 
revolution carried out in India, that I wish to call attention, but to 
the debate on the currency question which took place in the House 
of Commons, and in that debate to the speech of the Prime Minister. 
Such is the influence that Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary pre-emi- 
nence gives him in the House of Ccmmons, such is the power which 
his long and unselfish services to his country, his matchless eloquence, 
his marvellous knowledge, to say nothing of the love and veneration 
with which he is personally regarded, have given him over the 
individual members of the House that even upon a subject which has 
not, perhaps, attracted his independent study or investigation his 
lightest words carry a weight and an authority which it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate. Did I not believe that, owing to his intense 
pre-occupation in other matters, and to a conviction, perhaps some- 
what lightly arrived at, that the whole movement for currency 
reform is a fad in itself and founded on a fallacy, Mr. Gladstone has 
not devoted to a study of this all-important question as many hours 
as some less enlightened persons have years; and did I not believe 
that it was chiefly owing to the attitude of the Government in this 
debate, and especially to the speech in question delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone, that the Conference never met again and so found no 
solution for the difficulty—I should not be so bold as to venture to 
offer one word of criticism. I wish I could import into my remarks 
one-tenth part of the vigour, eloquence, irony, and humour with 
which the speech abounded, and which made the listening to it such 
a pleasure—a pleasure, however, which to many of the auditors was 
mingled with considerable surprise, not to say bewilderment, at some 
of the statements it contained. 

I propose to take some of these statements on the general subject 
of the standard of value, and consider them seriatim. 

The first objection raised by the Prime Minister against any 
attempt to restore to silver the function of serving as money, which 
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it has enjoyed since the time of Abraham, was the objection rising 
out of the “ enormous sums of money which are held at call,”’ 


‘** Now, I ask any gentleman in this House to put himself in the position of 
a man who has money at call—I trust all those whom I am addressing have 
money at call—(laughter). That money must be paid to him under the 
law, every farthing of it, in sovereigns. . . . (If bimetallism were enacted) 
the consequence would be that Monometallists, Bimetallists, Silver-men and 
Gold-men, every one of you, would call in every farthing that you have out at 
call. . . . I think Mr. Giffen, the highest living authority—though there are 
many living authorities well acquainted with this subject—estimates that the 
sum so out at call is about £600,000,000.” 


The first objection to this argument that the Monometallists, 
Bimetallists, Silver-men, and Gold-men would have their money, 
every farthing of it, paid to them in golden sovereigns, is that it is 
impossible. The golden sovereigns are not there, and never were, 
and therefore they cannot be paid ; not even to the Gold-man or the 
Monometallist. Mr. Goschen has drawn attention in the strongest 
language to the weakness of the banks in this country as regards the 
amount of gold they hold. We English, who preach gold Mono- 
metallism to the other nations of the world, are the weakest of the 
great nations of Christendom in the stock of gold we hold in com- 
parison with our liabilities which have to be met in gold. The great 
Bank of England, the model for all the banks of the world to imitate, 
holds some £25,000,000 or so in gold ; the mistaken Bimetallic Bank of 
France holds £66,000,000 in gold, and £51,000,000 in silver—total, 
£117,000,000 of “ current money with the merchant”; the United 
States Treasury and New York National Bank £155,000,000, of 
which £92,000,000 are silver; and the Bank of Germany holds 
£37 ,000,000 of gold and £12,000,000 of silver. When these figures 
are considered, it might perhaps occur to some Englishmen that 
their available gold might bear some less indecent proportion to 
their liabilities in gold before they try to force other countries to 
adopt a gold Monometallic basis. 

Then again, with regard to this withdrawal of deposits, one cannot 
help asking what would be done with these 600,000,000 golden 
sovereigns when they were withdrawn, supposing the operation to 
be possible. Would the Monometallists, Bimetallists, Silver-men, 
and Gold-men hoard them uselessly, or, by using them for current 
needs, allow them to pass into the currency? Again, supposing 
the Bimetallic Law to be passed, in what way would their gold 
become more valuable to them by being withdrawn? It would 
be rated to silver, and, the Bimetallic par having been established 
over a sufficiently wide area, the purchasing power of gold would not 
be greater than the purchasing power of silver at the ratio which 
had been established. 

The facts of history are also against the argument. Napoleon 
the Great in 1803 fixed the ratio of silver to gold at 154 to 1 in 
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France, and the contemplated panic and withdrawal of deposits 
from the banks did not ensue, nor did they ensue when the United 
States of America altered the ratio more than once. For all these 
reasons I believe that this argument, though laid before the House 
of Commons with all the authority of the “ greatest finance minister 
of the age,” is absolutely fallacious. 

The Prime Minister then accused Bimetallists of holding forth 
hopes that, if their system were adopted, the human race would 
re-enter the Garden of Eden. Bimetallists hold forth no such 
hopes; but they do say that if Bimetallism is not adopted, or some 
other system which will prevent silver from being discarded as a 
measure of value, consequences of an incalculably disastrous nature 
must of necessity ensue. In an appreciating gold standard Bimetal- 
lists see impending a terrible catastrophe, which, in the course of 
time, must overwhelm all classes of the community, and they con- 
sider it their duty to do what lies in their power to avert the evil. 
They do not believe that Bimetallism would bring about any 
great and immediate rise in prices, much less a return to the 
prices of 1873—the fact that silver (though largely demonetised), 
as compared with commodities, has slightly appreciated would 
render that impossible—but they do believe that a further disastrous 
full in prices, the results of which no one can foresee, would be 
avoided if a return were made to the Bimetallic system. 

Mr. Gladstone then referred to the cotton trade in terms which, as 
I understand them, mean that the cotton trade, so far from being 
depressed, has been increasing in prosperity during the last fourteen 
years: he quoted “figures which show within the last fourteen 
years an increase of something like 60 per cent. in the aggregate 
extent of the cotton trade in this country.” Lancashire knows 
something about the cotton trade; Lancashire, in so far as her trade 
is carried on to so large an extent with silver countries, knows 
something, too, about the silver question. Let the Prime Minister 
go to Lancashire and deliver an address upon the prosperity of the 
cotton trade, and the benefits of gold Monometallism! According 
to the facts and figures which I have before me, Lancashire has 
during the last feurteen years been experiencing in the cotton trade 
something far removed from prosperity. Mr. S. Andrews, Secretary 
of the Associated Oldham Limited Companies, the owners of one 
hundred and one of the finest and most perfectly equipped cotton- 
mills in the world, has stated that the dividends paid from 1876 to 
1891 averaged only 3:4 per cent., without taking into account the depre- 
ciation of stock or loss of capital, which, according to Mr. T. C. 
Fielden, of Manchester, a well-known authority, represents 30 or 40 
per cent., leaving about 1 per cent. per annum as profit during the 
last fifteen years." 


(1) J. H. Howell, Bimetallism, p. 22. 
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One per cent. per annum for fifteen years in a manufacturing 
industry! A truly regal return, showing a prosperity increasing 
by “leaps and bounds ”! 

Mr. Abraham Haworth, of Manchester, a gentleman not wholly 
inconversant with the cotton trade, throws a little light upon its 
prosperity in a letter to the Economist which I should like to 
quote :— 


‘** Sir,—In November, 1888, you kindly afforded me an opportunity of put- 
ting before the readers of the Economist a comparison of the shipments of yarn 
from India and England respectively to China, Hongkong, and Japan for the 
period of 1876-87. The following continuation of these will doubtless be 
interesting to many. It will be observed that in the figures for the later 
years, instead of, in part, following those of the Indian official year, I give 
them in both cases up to December 31st, which enables the comparison to be 
carried down to the latest date. This shows that, while there has been little 
or no elasticity in our shipments from England, those from India continue to 
increase by ‘ leaps and bounds.’ 


From Inp1a To Cutna, Honexone, | From ENGLAND To CuinA, Hone- 
AND JAPAN, KONG, AND JAPAN, 


From April 1 to March 31. From January 1 to December 31. 
Ibs. Ibs. 

1876-7 . ° 6,596,129 1876 , : 29,838,495 
1877-8 . 13,783,563 | f i . ° 33,067,900 
1878-9 ‘ ; 19,348,261 1878 . . 36,467,800 
1879-80. ° 24,381,387 1879 . ° . 39,025,700 
1880-1 , ° 25,103,496 1880. . . 46,425,800 
1881-2 ° 28,638,540 1881 47,479,200 


Total for 6 years 117,851,376 Total for 6 years 232,304,895 


Ibs. Ibs. 
1882-3 . ‘ 42,972,785 1882. ‘ . 34,391,500 
1883-4 . . 47,288,099 1883. . 33,499,800 
1884-5 . . 63,413,067 1884 . ‘ > 38,856, 100 
1885-6 > . 75,635,540 1885. ‘ . 33,061,100 
1886-7 > ; 88,641,940 1886. ; ° 26,930,400 
1887-8 ° ° 109,962,834 1887 35,354,300 


Total for 6 years 427,914,265 Total for 6 years 202,093,200 


From January 1 to December 31. From January 1 to December 31. 
Ibs. lbs. 
1888 . . . 114,707,200 1888 . . 44,642,600 
1889 . ° ° 126,766,800 1889 . . , 35,720,200 
1890. .  . 145,112,800 | 1890 . «88,057,400 
1891. . . 165,389,472 1991 . . . 24,971,300 
1892 ° , 178,249,034 1892. . . 31,886,000 


Total for last 5 years 730,175,306 Total for last 5 years 178,277,500 





‘« The present serious condition and outlook of the Lancashire cotton industry 
give point to the fact that but for the exchange difficulty England would doubt- 
less have secured a legitimate share of the enormously increased demand in 
the markets of the Far East.” 


When these authoritative statements are duly weighed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dictum that our cotton trade has increased in volume in the 
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last fourteen years will be found to be compatible with the fact that 
this trade has not been profitable. A manufacturer who has em- 
barked large sums in fixed capital must adopt the latest improve- 
ments in machinery and must seek to increase his business in every 
way in order to survive in the industrial competition. As his pro- 
fits fall he hopes to recoup himself by larger sales. Mr. Gladstone 
will hardly deny that our cotton trade with the East has diminished 
even in volume during the last fifteen years, while the cotton trade 
of India with those countries has increased sixfold, and the expla- 
nation of the fact that we have been thus beaten in open competi- 
tion for the trade of the East by the mild Hindoo must, I believe, be 
sought in currency conditions. 

The above instructive table was published before Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government closed the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and half attempted to fix the rupee at 1s. 4d. gold value. One of the 
results of this measure will probably be to cripple the trade of India 
with China and Japan, as they will no longer have a common measure 
of value. 

The great orator then went to the root of the whole matter, and 
said :— 


‘* What is meant by a standard of value? I understand by a standard of 
value a common measure of commodities. . . . What is important to owners 
of, or the persons interested in, those other commodities ? To supply them with 
a good standard of value. . . . What you want in this standard of value to 
make it do its work properly is fixity, steadiness, stability, and continuity. 
Fixity and invariability are the first elements of a standard of value.” 


Excellently well said. Bimetallists, Monometallists, Gold-men, 
and Silver-men, we all agree to this. But he goes on to say :— 


‘** We do not pretend that gold is an absolutely unchangeable standard of 
value, but the belief is, at any rate, held by a large portion of mankind—it is 
a belief growing and gaining ground from year to year—that gold is the best 
standard of value, because, above all, it is the least variable standard.” 


Here we must for a moment cry Halt. Is it a fact that gold is the 
least variable standard? Is a gold standard less variable than a 
silver standard? Is a gold standard less variable than a combined 
gold and silver standard ? 

Personally I do not believe that the belief that gold is the least 
variable standard was ever held by a large portion of mankind who 
were qualified to offer an opinion upon the subject. The economic 
writers of the past most certainly did not, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, entertain this view. Ricardo went so far as to 
say: ‘Silver is much more steady in its value in consequence of its 
demand and supply being more regular . . . and there can be no 
doubt that, on the whole, silver is preferable to gold as a standard, 
and should be permanently adopted for that purpose.” Nor do 
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I believe that “it isa belief growing and gaining ground from year 
to year.” The extraordinary growth in the last few years of the 
feeling that the demonetisation of silver throughout the world is a 
preposterous folly and a cruel wrong emphatically contradicts that 
statement. Again, allowing that even in a gold-standard country, 
such as England, there was a period when gold, assisted by and 
linked with silver in other countries, was a fair measure of value, 
can it be for one moment seriously maintained that the double 
burden thrown upon it, owing to the demonetisation of silver by 
Germany and other countries, has made no difference? I must 
confess that such a proposition appears to me infinitely absurd. That 
several countries have, owing to the failure of the various Conferences 
to arrive at any international agreement with regard to the use of 
silver, a failure which is chiefly due to the action of England, gone 
on to a gold basis is very evident, and that more will try to do so 
unless some international agreement is arrived at, is extremely pro- 
bable; but this is not due to any belief that gold is the best measure 
of value, but to a belief that if they do not hurry up they will be the 
last in the hunt after the appreciating metal. 

Silver alone is better as a measure of value than gold alone, but 
the two combined form the best measure of value, and have formed 
the measure of value from the earliest times. As Jevons has said :— 


‘* English writers seem completely to have misunderstood the question, assert- 
ing that the system (Bimetallism) exposes us to the extreme fluctuations of 
both metals. Nor is this the whole error of Englishqwriters. A little reflec- 
tion must show that Wolowski and Courcelle-Seneuil are quite correct in 
urging that a compensatory—or, I should prefer to call it, an equilibratory— 
action goes on under the French currency law, and tends to maintain both 
gold and silver more steady in value than they would otherwise be.’’* 


Senator Dumas, in a debate in the French Senate on January 
28th, 1870, said :— 


‘* The quantities of the precious metals which are now sufficient may become 
insufficient, and we should proceed with great prudence before we diminish 
that which constitutes a part of the riches of the human race. Sometimes 
gold takes the place of silver, sometimes silver tases the place of gold. This 
keeps up the general equilibrium. Nobody can guarantee that the present vast 
production of gold will continue. The ‘placers’ are found on the surface of 
the earth, and may be exhausted by the very facility of working them.” 


M. Roland, Governor of the Bank of France, said before a French 
monetary convention in 1869 :— 


‘*We have not to do with idle theories. The two moneys have actually 
co-existed since the origin of human society. They co-exist because the two 
together are necessary, by their quantity, to meet the needs of circulation. 
This necessity of the two metals, has it ceased to exist? Is it established that 
the actual and prospective quantity of gold is such that we can now 
renounce the use of silver without disaster ? ” 


(1) Money, Jevons, p. 137. 
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In a memoir read before the French Institute in 1868, M. 
Wolowski said :— 


‘‘The suppression of silver would be a veritable revolution. Gold would 
augment in value with a rapid and constant progress, which would break the 
faith of contracts, and aggravate the situation of all debtors, including the 
nation. It would add, at one stroke of the pen, at least three milliards to the 
twelve milliards of the public debt.” 


The quotations from practical men, as well as from theoretical 
economists, might be largely added to, but perhaps these are suffi- 
cient to show that the theory that gold alone is the best measure of 
value should not by any means be taken for granted. 

Mr. Gladstone goes on to say :— 


‘The commission which sat some time ago did not admit that the supposed 
scarcity of gold had been proved. . . . There are no proofs.” 


But since Mr. Courtney has confessed himself converted to the 
contentions of the Bimetallic members of that commission, and has 
acknowledged that he underrated the appreciation of gold, there is a 
majority of the commission of seven to five who recognise that appre- 
ciation, and who recommend the adoption of Bimetallism as the only 
practical solution of the difficulty. Again, this appreciation of gold 
is admitted by Mr. Gladstone’s own authority, Mr, Giffen—*“ the 
highest living authority ”—in these unmistakable words :— 


‘* The fall in prices in such a general way as to amount to what is known as 
a rise in the purchasing power of gold, is generally—I might say universally 
—admitted.” ! 


As to the proofs—-though we are told there is no proof— 
Mr. Giffen gives most elaborate proofs, and goes fully into the 
statistics which show the fall in prices by means of “index-numbers,”’ 
by which the average price is arrived at of the leading commodities. 
Professor Nicholson explains the system iv Money and Monetary 
Problems (p. 62). The Economist newspaper gives similar tables. Mr. 
Sauerbeck has drawn up a table in which forty-five articles are 
included, and their prices compared in every year from 1874 to 
1892, and in the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s index-numbers are to be found taking continuous 
periods of ten years from year to year. To these tables can be 
added those compiled with equal care by Mr. Scetbeer, and an amount 
of evidence of the appreciation of gold is built up which it will be 
very difficult to disprove. 

Mr. Sauerbeck’s index-numbers for 1874 to 1892 can be seen from 
this table :— 


(1) Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes Compared, 1888, pp. 7 and 8. 
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Index-numbers for 





Years. Forty-five Principal 
| Commodities. | 
“i [ - | 
1874 102 
1875 | 96 | 
1876 | 95 
1877 94 
1878 87 
1879 83 
1880 88 | 
1881 85 
1882 84 
1883 82 
1884 76 
1885 | 72 
1886 69 
| 1887 68 
| 1888 70 | 
1889 | 72 | 
| 1890 72 | 
1891 72 
1892 | 68 | 
| 


Mr. Gladstone then takes a single commodity—wheat, as a most 
conspicuous example—and explains the reason of its fall in price. 
He says :— 

‘It is just to observe that the fall in some commodities, in wheat most con- 
spicuously, is the natural result of the combined action of certain causes the 
existence of which is well known, one of them being the long continuance of 
peace, and therefore the larger and more free application of human industry to 


the business of production, and the enormous cheapening of the means of 
communication.” 


In this connection the following table, compiled by Mr. Barr 
Robertson, is not uninstructive :— 


WHEAT.—UNITED KinGpom. 
PER 





HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 





Total foreign 

pnd and home | Gazette price 
per annum. | produce per quarter, 
|; per annum. | 


Net Imports | ae pro- 


per annum. | 
| 
| 


: ee | 
| 


lbs, lbs. Ibs. | 8, a. 
Average of 8 years, 1872-79 184°68 | 172°77' | 357°45 | 51 ta é 
Average of 8 years, 1884-91 219°23 | 129: 20 34843 | 32 10) ES 
| a 


ist January, 1893. ; — | -- —_— 25 8 
| 








1) This figure, 172-77, is calculated from Lawes and Gilbert’s figures in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, vol. xliii., 1880, p. 330, while the 184-68 is calculated from figures 
in the Statistical Abstract. The net imports from 1884 to 1891 are from the Statistical 
Abstract, and the home produce is calculated at 63 lbs. per bushel from tables given 
there. But there are no official figures for the home produce of wheat before 1884, and 
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No doubt the causes mentioned by Mr. Gladstone have had some 
slight influence upon the fall in price of wheat, but, considering that 
both periods were periods of peace—profound peace in the greatest 
wheat-exporting country—is it reasonable to attribute a fall in price 
of 36 per cent. to an improvement in means of communication? I 
use “‘ improvement ” instead of Mr. Gladstone’s words, “‘ enormous 
cheapening,”’ because this cheapening itself is mainly due to the 
appreciation of gold and the consequent fall in prices not only of 
wheat but of all other commodities. If my readers will refer to Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s table they will find—taking the first two years, 1874-5, 
and comparing them with the last two years, 1891-2—that the fall 
in price of forty-five principal commodities has been about 29 per 
cent. But as the fall in the price of wheat over a slightly shorter 
period has been 36 per cent., is it not reasonable to suppose that this 
difference of 7 per cent. may fairly be attributed to such secondary 
causes as those set forth by Mr. Gladstone ? 

The next commodity taken by the Prime Minister is that of 
human labour, with special mention of actors and actresses, and 
doctors, which he maintains has risen all over the world. Now, it 
must be allowed that, compared with losses sustained by the employers 
of labour in most of the great industries, the working classes have 
not suffered in anything like the same proportion, and this I put 
down to two great causes—one, the general and growing feeling 
that the worker should have a larger share in the fruits of his 
labour, and the other the great improvement that has taken place 
in the position of the worker owing to the political power which he 
has obtained, and the strength of combination which the growth 
of trades unionism has given him. But Ex nihilo nihil fit, and if 
industry through falling prices continues unremunerative the time 
must eventually come when the wages must be reduced or the busi- 
ness be wound up. Of late we have seen large strikes against 
reductions in wages. We havealso heard much of the unemployed, 
and I very much fear that we shall in the near future hear much 
more about them. Cheapness, if it comes from abundance, is a great 
blessing to every class in human society ; but if if is an artificial 
cheapness, brought about by an appreciation in the measure of value, 
it is a blessing to none, save perhaps bond-holders, office-holders, and 
annuitants, and there is no valid reason why they should receive 
more than is justly due to them, at the expense of the rest 
of the community. The speeches made at the Foreign Office by 
the representatives of the working-men, such as Messrs. Kelly, 
Thomas Birtwistle, J. J. Harris, J. Mawdesley, and John Fox, all of 
whom represented large and important labour organisations, show 
that not only do they not take the same roseate view of the pro- 


Lawes and Gilbert’s only come down to 1879, This is the reason of the gap from 1880 
to 18383. 
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spects of labour as Mr. Gladstone, but that they unanimously look 
upon the changes that have been made in the currency laws since 
1873 as the chief cause of the depression from which the trades in 
which they are interested are suffering. 

Concerning actors and actresses, and their prosperity or the 
reverse, I have unfortunately no statistics. I see, however, that the 
music-halls are paying large dividends; but even supposing that 
happy result were entirely due to gold Monometallism, I do not 
suppose that it would be an adequate set-off to the bad times endured 
by the rest of the community. 

With regard to doctors, however, I happened to cut out of the 
Globe newspaper a very apposite quotation from the Hospital, which 
certainly does not make them a happy example of the benefits of the 
present system :— 


‘«« Are medical men as well off now as they were fifty years ago, or are they 
poorer asaclass? Does the public value them more highly? Does it pay 
them better? These, says the Hospital, are questions which we cannot answer 
in the affirmative. A little more than half a century ago the British Medical 
Benevolent Fund was founded, and its object was to help poor medical men, 
their widows and their orphans, when reduced to the very narrowest of dis- 
tressful straits. The help contemplated to be given was very small, because 
the resources of the fund were small. But in looking over the list of bene- 
ficiaries year by year for the fifty-eight years of the fund’s existence, we are 
struck by the extreme smallness of the numbers requiring (or, at any rate, 
receiving) relief in the early years of the fund’s life, compared with the many 
hundreds of those who have applied for and received it during the later 
decades. Dividing the history of the fund into septennial periods, we may 
compare the first septennium with the last. If we take the period from 1835 
to 1842, we find that in the first year, according to the annual report just 
issued, there were no claimants at all for the benefits of the fund; in the 
second year there were two; in the third, five; in the fourth, five; in the 
fifth, four ; in the sixth, none; and in the seventh, none; or a total of six- 
teen for the septennium. Now let us take the last septennium, from the year 
1885 to 1892. In the first of these years 183 persons received grants; in the 
second, 166; in the third, 160; in the fourth, 159; in the fifth, 159; in the 
sixth, 159; and in the seventh, 140; or a total of 1,126, as against sixteen in 
the first septennium. These figures are, at any rate, striking. They show, of 
course, the conspicuous success and usefulness of the fund. It is to be feared 
that they show also a gradual deterioration in the financial position of the rank 
and file of the profession. There are many other circumstances which point 
to the same conclusion, and we cannot but feel that the time has fully arrived 
for the profession as a whole to take stock of its progress, and to initiate a 
determined effort to make life worth living, even for the hard-worked ‘ night 
and day’ doctor.” 


The Prime Minister then makes a most serious concession :— 


‘“‘T make this concession—that at the period of the gold discoveries, had it 
not been for those discoveries, we MUST HAVE HAD A GOLD FAMINE IN THE 
WORLD: but owing, as some would say, to a happy accident, or, as others 
would say, under the influence of an old-fashioned belief, to the wise adapta- 
tions constantly at work, the gold in California, and afterwards in Australia, 
corresponded with the most astonishing development of industrial power ever 
known in the history of the world.” 
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This is indeed a concession; if there must have been a gold 
famine at the time of the gold discoveries in California and Australia 
had those discoveries not taken place, how can there not be a gold 
famine now? ‘Trade and population have increased enormously since 
1852 ; the demand for gold for the arts has increased enormously 
since then (some authorities, indeed, say that the whole, some even 
that more than the whole, of the present gold production of the 
world is consumed in the arts; there is no doubt that by far the 
largest proportion is). The gold production of the world in 1852 was 
£36,000,000 ; now it is some £25,000,000. In 1852 Bimetallism 
was in full operation, and silver was used concurrently with gold as 
a measure of value throughout the world ; now silver is being dis- 
carded and an enormous extra demand for gold, estimated at some 
£300,000,000, has been set up by Germany, Italy, the United States 
of America, Austria-Hungary and other countries; in 1852 the 
industry of banking was much the same as it is at present, and the 
same proportion of transactions have to be satisfied in gold now as 
then. If, therefore, the possibility of a gold famine is admitted in 
1852, can the actuality of a gold famine be denied now, when all 
the causes for the production of a gold famine exist in a much 
stronger degree ? 

Weare told that it is wrong to tempt providence. Providence 
came once to the assistance of mankind and pointed out the placer 
gold in California and Australia at a time when an increase in the 
circulating medium and the measure of value was urgently required, 
and man showed his gratitude and cleverness by subsequently dis- 
carding half the money of the world; but I think he will be 
presuming too much upon the forbearance of providence if he expects 
its finger to be continually pointing out fresh Californias and fresh 
Australias to make up for his stupidity. 

Mr. Gladstone next draws attention to a very significant fact, 
namely, that at the height of the gold discoveries an attempt was 
made, and to some extent carried out, to demonetise gold.’ Proh 
pudor ! actually to demonetise the metal gold, sent direct from 
heaven to measure commodities upon earth! I blush to have to 
record it, but such is the melancholy fact. The same cry for 
“good ” money, for “ honest” money was raised by the same classes, 
but then the money cried out for was “silver”? money. The same 
classes, the money-lending classes, the classes whose object it is to 
lend a shilling and have the debt made by law into eighteenpence, 
were terrified by the great gold discoveries. This will never do, they 
said ; gold is getting a great deal too plentiful; our debts will be 
paid much too easily: gold must be demonetised. However, the 
production of gold soon fell off, and the increase that had taken 
place in the gold produced was absorbed by the great demand for 


(1) The German States and Austria demonetised gold in 1857, 
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gold caused by the enormously developed trade of the world. As 
the production of gold fell off, the production of silver, encouraged 
doubtless by the Evil One, happily increased, and prices might have 
remained fairly steady, but the same cry was raised by: the same 
classes. Silver is ‘‘soft”’ money, silver is “ white,” silver is “ dis- 
honest ;” silver must be demonetised, and demonetised it was. 
Even if silver had not been demonetised I believe there would have 
been some fall in prices: with both silver and gold as full legal 
tender I believe that the amount of money in use per head of the 
population would have suffered reduction ; but if this would have 
been the case, why should the amount be further decreased by arti- 
ficially restricting the use of silver? Why should one class alone, 
a class whose record we know, the fixed-salaried official, the money- 
lending, gold-jobbing class, be consulted in a matter which vitally 
affects the whole mass of the community ? How long are the com- 
mercial, agricultural, industrial portions of the country going to 
submit to have their measure of value altered to suit the convenience 
of the gold-owning classes? Not long, I hope and _ believe. 
«The money of the masses, the money of nine-tenths of the people 
is derived from wages, and is, and always must be, paid in cash.” 
The masses must soon find where the shoe pinches, and the outcry 
against an appreciating standard of value and a decreasing money 
volume will become irresistible ; and the classes who fancy they 
benefit by an unjust measure of value should never wholly become 
forgetful of two possible aspects under which the question may some 
day be presented to them: the one is expressed by the word “ repu- 
diation ;” the other by the not wholly impossible demand for “ resti- 
tution.” 

The Prime Minister then went on to make this extraordinary 
statement :— 

‘‘Gold has stood and not varied more than about 3 per cent. I should say 
that is a very respectable case to make out for gold as a circulating medium. 
If, under such pressure and agony of trial, the fluctuations of gold amounted 


to only a trifle, the position of gold as a standard of value is splendidly 
demonstrated.” 


This is indeed a hard saying. I don’t profess to understand it ; 
it is so contrary to everything I have read or learned upon the 
subject, that when I heard it I did not wholly recover from the 
shock till I had sought country air. ‘Gold has not varied more 
than about 5 per cent.!” Prodigious! But I cannot find among 
the Monometallists, Bimetallists, Gold-men, or Silver-men one single 
authority to bear out this statement. Professor Jevons, who, while 
other countries were Bimetallic, was apparently in favour of a gold 
standard for England, says, with regard to gold as a standard, so 
far from its not having “ varied more than about 3 per cent.,” that 


the value of gold fell between 1789 and 1809 46 per cent., and that 
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between 1809 and 1849 it rose 145 per cent., while in twenty years 
after 1849 it fell again at least 20 per cent. 

Without giving the tables of the Statist, Economist, Mr. Scetbeer, 
or Mr. Sauerbeck, I think I am justified in stating that one of the 
few points upon which economic writers are unanimously agreed is 
the enormous variation which has taken place at different times in 
the value of gold. 

We next come to another very hard saying :— 


‘The supply of silver appears to be subjected to more extraordinary varia- 
tions than any ever known in the case of gold.” 


I have before me the tables of the production of gold and the pro- 
duction of silver since the year 1801. These tables have been 
quoted many times, and I have not heard of their accuracy being 
disputed. I see by them that the production of gold in 1849 was 
5°4 millions, and that in 1852 the production of gold was 36°6 muil- 
lions—a more than sevenfold increase in the space of three years, and 
I look in vain for any corresponding variation in the production of 
silver, or anything indeed approaching it. 

Mr. Gladstone then goes on to say :— 


‘‘Am I right in contending that fixity is the proper requirement of a 
standard of value? If it is, I want to know how you can improve that standard 
of value which, under the severest circumstances, has never varied more in this 
country than 3 per cent. or 4 per cent.(!), by associating it with a commodity 
which has actually varied to the extent of 40 per cent., and with respect to 
which those who regard it with the largest amount of favour anticipate a 
further variation of 25 per cent. or 40 per cent.” 


The assertion of the small variation of gold I have attempted to 
deal with. Now is it correct to say that silver has varied to the extent 
of 40 per cent.? How can,the variation of silver be ascertained P 
By comparing it with the large mass of other commodities, and 
seeing whether the same amount of silver is equal to the same 
amount of commodities in different periods of time. This has been 
most carefully done, and if the elaborate tables of Mr. Sauerbeck’ are 
consulted, also the tables prepared for and laid before the Brussels 
Conference by Sir Guildford Molesworth, and the tables laid beforethe 
same Conference by Senator Jones as to the increase of the purchasing 
power of silver in the United States, it will be seen that silver, so far 
from depreciating 40 per cent., has maintained an extraordinarily 
steady level, and if anything has slightly appreciated, the amount 
of appreciation being according to some authorities about 10 per 
cent. 

We can also fairly gauge the steadiness of silver as a measure of 
value by turning to those countries which still use silver as legal 


(1) Journal of the Statistical Society, September, 1886, and March, 1892. 
VOL. LIV. N.S, Z 
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tender. I happened not long ago to cut out from the Pali Mall 
Gazette (which, with all its merits, can hardly be described as a 
violent Bimetallic paper) a table which clearly shows the purchasing 
power of silver in the most important of these silver tender coun- 
tries, China. 

‘* CHINESE SILVER PRICEs. 

‘‘An index-number table of the prices in silver taels of leading Chinese 
commodities, extending over the past twenty years, will interest a very large 
number of those engaged in commerce with the East or in economic studies, 
especially at the present time, when the silver question is at the fore. Such a 
table, compiled by Mr. Wetmore, of Shanghai, we have received from Messrs, 
James Boyd & Co. The following extract will give some idea of its scope :— 














1873. 1875. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1891. 1892. | 

Alum, white. . .| 100| 96| 95| 96] 94] 88] 94 
|Beans. . «. «| 100] 105] 99] 109] 119] 109] 113 
Cotton, raw . . . | 100 85 | 82 81 83 80 73 


| Cuttlefish, dried . .| 100} 94] 117] 81] 140] 80] 87 
| Hemp . , , .| 100} 99} 116] 101 75 76| 76 
Liquorice . ‘ . | 100 40 41 95 72 86 86 
| Oil, wood. . .| 100} 88} 98] 110} 76] 85] 87 


Paper, 2nd quality - | 100 90 | 100} 130 70 63 66 


| Rice . 100 88 100 105 119 119 119 
| Safflower ; ‘ ; 100 90 101 100 104 88 84 
| Silk, raw . , . 100 57 59 52 61 57 61 
| Tallow, vegetable . - | 100 80 87 88 79 75 75 
| Tea, black . . ‘ 100 99 82 63 81 96 66 
| Do., brick . ; . 100 112 120 67 67 74 104 
| Do., green . . - | 100 76 70 61 53 61 52 
| Tobacco, leaf ; . | 100 75 83 91 62 75 74 
| Wax, white . . . 100 104 121 93 75 73 97 
| Wheat , : -| 100] 114] 144] 181] 157] 187] 148 
Wool, camels’ ; ‘ 100 108 163 140 158 160 | 136 
| Do., sheep’s . . | 100 87 47 60 63 76 68 
| 





Aggregate values of com- 
modities in silver . | 2000 | 1787 | 1925 | 1854 | 1808 | 1748 | 1761 

















| Silver value of gold. | 2000 | 2078 | 2275 | 2495 | 2539 





2621 | 2950 

















‘*It need scarcely be explained that in the table the prices of the various 
commodities are reduced toa common denominator. The standard of 100 is 
taken to represent the price in 1873, and the proportionate movement in value 
since, up or down, may be seen ata glance. It is remarked that ‘after a few 
variations, in none of which do the totals rise materially above the standard 
(2,000), prices settle down in 1892 considerably below the starting point in 
1873; which demonstrates that on the whole prices in Shanghai in taels are 
lower than they were in 1873, or that the purchasing power of silver is cer- 
tainly as great, if not slightly greater, than it was then; as it is evident that 
Tis. 1,761, the total for last year, would buy as much, on the average, of com- 
modities generally as Tls. 2,000 would have done in 1873.’ ” 


The steadiness shown by silver, according to this table, in China, 
and the steadiness maintained by the rupee in India compared with 
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commodities, is all the more remarkable when we consider the 
increased production of silver, and also the demonetisation of silver. 
Silver compared with commodities has slightly increased in value, 
but when either silver or commodities are compared with gold, it 
will be seen that they are both depreciated about the same amount, 
or, in other words, that the value of gold has risen enormously. 
It is absurd to compare gold with silver, and then to say that silver 
has depreciated 40 per cent.; but if both gold and silver are com- 
pared with the same thing, i.e., commodities, there may be some hope 
of arriving at the truth. 

Mr. Gladstone then went on to say :— 

‘Is there any period during the last thirty years when you could have 


fixed a ratio between gold and silver by law on a given day, and when you 
would not have been compelled to change it again and again ?” 


Yes; there most certainly was. The ratio was fixed by law in France 
from 1803 to 1873, and as long as that law was maintained and the 
mints of France were kept open, the ratio was not only not changed 
again and again, but was practically not changed at all. It was 
during this period that the great revolution in the production of the 
precious metals took place, when the production of gold suddenly 
increased sevenfold, in 1852, while that of silver remained steady ; 
in fact, there were wide variations over the whole period. From 
1803 to 1820 the average yield from all the mines of the world was 
four of silver to one of gold; from 1821 to 1840 it was two of silver 
to one of gold; from 1841 to 1860 the average yearly yield was two 
and a half of gold to one of silver; from 1861 to 1873 it was nearly 
two of gold to one of silver. But throughout the whole period, not- 
withstanding these variations, the ratio between the two metals 
was kept steady by the action of the Bimetallic Law of France. As 
Professor Hausen, of the Berlin University, said, in 1868 :— 


‘* Burope, or rather the whole civilised world, is indebted to French law for 
the escape from the perturbation in the relative prices of gold and silver 
threatened by the enormous arrivals from California and Australia.” 


The Prime Minister then wound up one of the most effective 
yet misleading speeches ever delivered in the House of Commons by 
an appeal to the old “creditor country” argument, an appeal, in 
fact, to the greed of England :—England is the great creditor nation 
of the world; England is not going to be fool enough to encourage 
the making of any arrangement by which her debts shall be paid to 
her in a “ discredited ” metal. 

This is the gist of the cry, and upon it I should like to make two 
remarks. That England is the great creditor country cannot be 
gainsaid; that England has debts owed to her in every portion of 
the globe cannot be denied ; but I am happy to think that there are 
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many in England, and I should like to number the Prime Minister 
the first among them, to whom the honour of England is at least as 
sacred as her debts, and who blush to see England playing the part not 
merely of a Shylock, for Shylock only asked his due, but of a Shy- 
lock who uses false weights and measures, and strenuously resists all 
attempts to have them rectified. And again, to use a perhaps more 
convincing argument, is this war upon silver wise in her own inte- 
rests? Are not many of these debts owed to her by silver-using 
countries—by America (North and South), by India, by China, and 
the East? and is it a wise thing, from the debt-recovering point of 
view, so to depreciate the assets of the debtor that payment becomes 
impossible ? 

By how many millions sterling have the foreign securities and 
stocks held in this country been diminished since this great speech 
was delivered, and since the Brussels Conference failed to meet 
again? By bow many tens of millions will they be reduced before 
the remedy is applied ? 

Can we be proud of the part that England has played in this 
vital controversy ? Are we pleased with it when we consider the 
state to which trade, commerce, and agriculture have been reduced 
at home? Are we pleased with it when we consider that we have 
just robbed 250,000,000 of our fellow-subjects in India, by a stroke 
of the pen, even though it may be some time before they realise that 
the mints hitherto open to them have been closed, and the weight 
of all their fixed taxes and burdens increased? Is this a condition 
of things which, with regard to future possibilities, we can contem- 
plate with confidence ? 

The great importance of the subject at issue must be my excuse 
for venturing to offer a few words of criticism on this speech of the 
Prime Minister. I should not have done so had I not been per- 
suaded that the speech itself, and the division which followed it, have 
already produced the most disastrous effects both at home and 
abroad, and will produce effects even more disastrous. But I cannot 
conclude without expressing the conviction that, if Mr. Gladstone 
would give up to the consideration of this great monetary problem, 
in its modern aspect, as many, I will not say days, but hours as 
others have given years, his genius for finance would inevitably lead 
him to greatly modify his present opinions, to the immense benefit 
of humanity. 

W. H. Grenre.t. 
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IMMORTALITY AND RESURRECTION, 


Tuey are not at all the same; but few people are aware of it. 
Nothing is more common than to find, even among educated orthodox 
thinkers, a complete confusion of ideas between the two totally dis- 
tinct and almost contradictory notions of the Resurrection of the 
Body and the Immortality of the Soul. I find this confusion so 
wide-spread and so injurious to the interests of the Truth, that I 
propose to combat it here by examining the roots of these two 
contrary forms of superstition, not, of course, from the point of view 
of religion—orthodox or otherwise—but from the point of view of 
sociology and the history of institutions. Here are a couple of 
unlike and irreconcilable beliefs as to the supposed future of man 
after death. How did each arise? which preceded the other? why 
was one of them preferred by ancient philosophy? why has the 
other been adopted as a component dogma of modern Christianity ? 
And as it is often best to let the reader know beforehand, for 
clearness’ sake, the general trend of the discourse, the final goal 
towards which the argument is tending, I will begin by saying 
without further ado that the conclusions I wish to establish are 
these: The earliest form of the superstitious notion of a continuance 
of life after death is the belief in the Resurrection of the Body; a 
later form is the belief in the Immortality of the Soul. The idea of 
Resurrection arose from and is closely bound up with the practice of 
burial, the earliest and simplest mode of disposing of the remains of 
the dead. The idea of Immortality arose from and is closely bound 
up with the practice of burning, a later and better innovation, 
invented at a higher stage of human culture. During the early 
historical period all the most advanced and cultivated nations burnt 
their dead, and, in consequence, accepted the more ideal and refined 
notion of Immortality. But modern European nations bury their 
dead, and, in consequence, accept, nominally at least, the cruder and 
grosser notion of Resurrection. Nominally, I say, because, in spite 
of creeds and formularies, the influence of Plato and other ancient 
thinkers, as well as of surviving ancestral ideas, has made most 
educated Europeans believe really in Immortality, even when they 
imagine themselves to be believing in Resurrection. Nevertheless, 
the belief in Resurrection is the avowed and authoritative belief of 
the Christian world, which thus proclaims itself as on a lower level 
in this respect than the civilised peoples of antiquity. And the 
reason why European nations after Constantine thus went back from 
the higher practice of cremation to the lower practice of burial, and 
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from the higher idea of Immortality to the lower idea of Resurrec- 
tion, is because they then adopted the Christian religion, an offshoot 
and sect of Judaism—in other words, a religion of a lower type, 
which surged up from the depths, taking its rise among a race in an 
inferior stage of culture, and carrying up with it into higher races 
all sorts of ideas belonging to the barbaric grade of humanity in 
which it originated. 

We have thus, in our modern world, the singular phenomenon of 
races at a high stage of culture, who have nevertheless received from 
races at a lower stage certain ideas and practices long since out- 
grown by their own ancestors ; races who have, gone back from the 
wholesome practice of cremation to the barbarous one of burial ; 
from the beautiful and ideal Hellenic deities to the “ ghastly glories 
of saints, dead limbs of gibbeted gods,’’ which, as we shall see here- 
after, belong to a very low and almost savage level; from the 
spiritual and sublimated belief in Immortality to the coarse and 
material belief in Resurrection of the Body. I say nothing here 
about the morality of Christianity, which may be as high and pure 
as its paid apologists assert, or may be otherwise; but so far as 
regards the level of its philosophical ideas, Christianity must be con- 
sidered, by the impartial student of human progress, as a retrogres- 
sive movement from Hellenism towards barbarism. 

I am not arguing with theologians: I would as soon think of 
arguing with the Duke of Argyll. I am merely stating the con- 
clusions of science. 

The earliest way of disposing of the bodies of the dead is certainly 
by burial. As this fact has recently been called in question in an 
article in the Daily News by a writer whose voice is as the voice of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, I will venture to enlarge a little upon the 
evidence in its favour. In point of time, burial goes back with 
certainty to the neolithic age, and with some probability to the 
paleolithic. Several interments in caves have been attributed by 
competent geologists to the earlier of these two periods, the first for 
which we have any sure warranty of man’s existence onearth. But, 
as I do not desire to introduce controversial matter of any sort into 
this simple exposition, I will waive the evidence for burial in the 
paleolithic age as doubtful, and will merely mention that in the 
Mentone caves, according to Mr. Arthur Evans, a most competent 
authority, we have a case of true burial accompanied by neolithic 
remains of a grade of culture earlier and simpler than any known to 
us elsewhere. In other words, from the very earliest beginning of 
the neolithic age men buried their dead; and they continued to 
bury them, in caves or tumuli, down to the end of neolithic culture. 
They buried them in the Long Barrows in England; they buried 
them in the Ohio mounds; they buried them in the eucalyptus 
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forests of New Zealand; they buried them in the heart of darkest 
Africa. I know of no case of burning or any means of disposal of 
the dead, otherwise than by burial or its equivalent, mummification, 
among people in the stone age of culture. It is only when bronze 
and other metals are introduced that races advance to the stage of 
cremation. 

The wide diffusal of burial over the globe is also a strong argu- 
ment for its primitive origin. In all parts of the world men now 
bury their dead, or did once bury them. From the Tombs of the 
Kings at Pekin to the Pyramids of Memphis; from the Peruvian 
caves to the Samoyede graveyards, we find most early peoples, most 
savage peoples, most primitive peoples, once or still engaged in 
burying. Burial is the common and universal mode; burning, 
exposure, throwing into a sacred river, and so forth, are sporadic 
and exceptional, and in many cases, as among the Hindoos and 
Parsees, are demonstrably of late origin, and connected with certain 
relatively modern refinements of religion. Burying is the true 
Catholic Church of humanity. 

Once more, in many or most cases, we have positive evidence that 
where a race now burns its dead, it used once to bury them. Burial 
preceded burning in preheroic Greece, as it also did in Etruria and 
in early Latium. The people of the Long Barrows, in Western 
Europe generally, buried their dead; the people of the Round 
Barrows who succeeded them, and who possessed a far higher grade 
of culture, almost always cremated. It has been assumed that 
burning is primordial in India; but Mr. William Simpson, of the 
Illustrated London News, calls my attention to the fact that the 
Vedas speak with great clearness of burial as the usual mode of 
disposing of the corpse, and even allude to the tumulus, the circle 
of stones around it, and the sacred temenos which they inclose. 
According to Rajendralala Mitra, whose high authority on the sub- 
ject is universally acknowledged, burial was the rule in India till 
about the thirteenth or fourteenth century before the Christian era ; 
then came in cremation, with burial of the ashes, and this continued 
till about the time of Christ, when burial was dispensed with, and 
the ashes were thrown into some sacred river. I think, therefore, 
until some more positive evidence is adduced on the other side, we 
may rest content with our general conclusion that burial is the 
oldest, most universal, and most savage mode of disposing of the 
remains of the dead among humanity. It probably took its rise in 
the tertiary period, while mankind was still one homogeneous species ; 
and it has been dispersed, accordingly, over the whole world, even to 
the most remote oceanic islands. 

What is the origin of this barbaric and disgusting custom, so 
repugnant to all the more delicate sentiments of human nature? I 
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think Mr. Frazer is right in attributing it to the terror felt by the 
living for the ghosts (or, rather, the corpses) of the dead, and the 
fear that they may return to plague or alarm their surviving fellow- 
tribesmen. 

In his admirable paper on “Certain Burial Customs as Illustrative 
of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,” Mr. Frazer points out that 
early men paid great attention to the dead, not so much from affec- 
tion as from selfish terror. Ghosts of the dead haunt the earth 
everywhere, unless artificially confined to bounds, and make them- 
selves exceedingly disagreeable to their surviving relatives. To 
prevent this, simple primitive philosophy has hit upon many devices. 
The most universal is to bury the dead—that is to say, to put them 
in a deep-dug hole, and to cover them with a mighty mound of earth, 
which has now sadly degenerated in civilised countries into a mere 
formal heap, but which had originally the size and dignity of a 
tumulus. The object of piling up this great heap of earth was to 
confine the ghost (or corpse), who could not easily move so large a 
superincumbent mass of matter. In point of fact, men buried their 
dead in order to get well rid of them, and to effectually prevent their 
return to light to disturb the survivors. 

For the same reason heavy stones were often piled on the top of 
the dead. In one form, these became at last the cairn; and, as the 
ghosts of murderers and their victims tend to be especially restless, 
everybody who passes their graves in Arabia, Germany, and Spain, 
is bound to add a stone to the growing pile in order to confine them. 
In another form, that of the single big stone rolled just on top of 
the body to keep it down by its mass, the makeweight has developed 
into the modern tombstone. In our own times, indeed, the tomb- 
stone has grown into a mere posthumous politeness, and is generally 
made to do duty asa record of the name and incomparable virtues 
of the deceased (concerning whom, nil nisi bonum) ; but in origin it 
was nothing more than the big, heavy boulder, meant to confine the 
ghost, and was anything but honorific in intention and function. 

Again, certain nations go further still in their endeavours to keep 
the ghost (or corpse) from roaming. You may divert a river from 
its course, as Mr. Frazer notes, bury your dead man securely in its 
bed, and then allow the stream to return to its channel. It was thus 
that Alaric was kept in his grave from further plaguing humanity ; 
and thus Captain Cameron found a tribe of Central Africans com- 
pelled their deceased chiefs to “cease from troubling.” Sometimes, 
again, the grave is enclosed by a fence too high for the dead man to 
clear even with a running jump; and sometimes the survivors take 
the prudent precaution of nailing the body securely to the coffin, or 
of tying their friend’s feet, or of breaking his spine, or even—but 
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this is an extreme case—of hacking him in pieces. In Christian 
England the poor wretch whom misery had driven to suicide was 
prevented from roaming about to the discomfort of the lieges by 
being buried with a stake driven barbarously through him. The 
Australians, in like manner, used to cut off the thumb of a slain 
enemy that he might be unable to draw the bow; and the Greeks 
were wont to hack off the extremities of their victims in order to 
incapacitate them for further fighting. These cases will be seen to 
be very luminiferous when we come to examine the origin and 
meaning of cremation. 

Burial, then, I take it, is simply by origin a means adopted by 
the living to protect themselves against the vagrant tendencies of 
the dead. For some occult and inexplicable reason, the vast 
majority of men in all ages have been foolishly afraid of meeting 
with the spirits of the departed. Of course, if a ghost were really 
to appear to one, the phenomenon would be most interesting to 
examine and report upon; but mankind generally have been other- 
wise minded. Their great desire has been, not to see, but to avoid 
seeing these singular visitants; and for that purpose they invented, 
first of all, burial, and afterwards cremation. 

Now how did this odd and baseless idea of a surviving ghost or 
spirit after death arise at all? Clearly, it is a result of the crude 
and unscientific nature of early psychology. Unaware of the true 
relation of subject and object, and of the true theory of cerebral 
action, primitive men were of opinion that each of us possesses inside 
himself, in addition to the outer and visible man, another and 
smaller man, called the sou/ or spirit. I will not attempt here to 
decide at full by what reasoning this curious blunder in psychology 
first arose. The subject has already been fully treated by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and it is besides somewhat too large for such 
cursory examination as could be here afforded it. It must suffice to 
say that a number of facts, such as the existence of the breath, the 
phenomena of dreams, the peculiar conditions of fainting, sleep, 
epilepsy, and catalepsy, and other similar observations, suggested 
inevitably to the minds of early men the quaint notion that the 
human being was of a dual nature, consisting of two parts, one 
material and physical, the other immaterial and “ spiritual,” that is 
to say, partaking of the character of breath or wind. This latter 
or inner man is supposed to leave the body during sleep or the 
fainting condition, and to return to it again with waking or the 
revival of consciousness. It is also popularly conceived, even among 
educated and civilised people, to depart from the body at the moment 
of death, and to lead thenceforth a somewhat separate existence as a 
ghost or spirit. This primitive and long-lasting misconception, the 
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parent of all the delusions known as religions, is due to ignorance 
of the physiological facts that the act of breathing is merely a func- 
tion of the lungs, and the act of thinking merely a function of the 
brain and nervous system. Misapprehension of these points has led 
to the curious notion that the ghost, spirit, breath, or soul can exist 
apart from the body to which it belongs, and can even survive it. 
The common modern conception of the ghost is certainly that of 
an immaterial or shadowy form, which can be seen but not touched, 
and which preserves an outer semblance of the human figure. But 
that idea itself, which has been imported into all our descriptions 
and reasonings about the ghost-beliefs of primitive man, is, I incline 
to think, very far from primitive, and has been largely influenced 
by quite late conceptions derived from the cremational rather than 
the burial level of religious philosophy. In other words, though in 
accordance with the universal usage and Mr, Frazer’s precedent, I 
have used the word “ ghost’ above in referring to these supersti- 


tious terrors of early man, I believe it is far less the spirit than the’ 


actual corpse itself that early men were really afraid of. It is the 
corpse that may come back and do harm to survivors. It is the 
corpse that must be kept down by physical means, that must be 
covered with earth, pressed flat beneath a big and ponderous 
stone, deprived of its thumbs, its hands, its eyes, its members. True, 
I believe the savage also thinks of the ghost or double as returning 
to earth; but his psychology, I fancy, is not so definite as to dis- 
tinguish very accurately between corpse and spirit. The accurate 
differentiation of the two belongs rather, it seems to me, to the post- 
cremational and more spiritual philosophy than to the primary and 
inhumational. Anybody who looks at the evidence collected by Mr. 
Frazer will see for himself that precautions are taken rather against 
the return of the actual physical body than against the return of the 
ghost or spirit. Or perhaps, to be more precise, the two are hardly 
thought of at this early stage in separation or antithesis. 

If we look at the means taken to preserve the body after death 
among primitive peoples, this truth of the corpse being itself immortal 
becomes clearer and clearer. We are still, in fact, at a level where 
ghost and dead man are insufficiently differentiated. Many savage 
races seem not to be aware when a man is really and indubitably 
dead. They keep his body for a long time in the hut among the 
living, and expect it to revive sooner or later. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has collected ample examples of this curious practice from 
many savage races. Mummification, as carried on in Egypt, Peru, 
and sundry other countries, is the developed form of this early prac- 
tice. Burial in stone chambers is also a form of it. In all these 
cases it is believed that the dead body continues to live in the grave 
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the same sort of life that it led above ground; and for this purpose 
it is provided with weapons, implements, utensils, food, vessels, and 
all the necessaries of life for its new mansion. Continued sentient 
existence of the body after death is the key-note of the earliest level 
of psychical philosophy. 

But side by side with this naive belief in the continued existence 
of the body after death, which is peculiar to the inhumational stage 
of evolution, goes another and apparently irreconcilable belief in a 
future resurrection. Strictly speaking, of course, if the body is still 
alive, there is no need for any such special revivification. But 
religious thought, as we all know, seldom prides itself upon the 
temporal virtues of logic or consistency ; and the savage in particular 
is not in the least staggered at being asked to conceive of one and 
the same subject in two opposite and contradictory manners. He 
doesn’t bring the two incongruities into thought together ; he thinks 
them alternately, sometimes one, sometimes the other. Even Christian 
systematists are quite accustomed to combine the incongruous beliefs 
in a future resurrection and in the continued existence of the soul 
after death, by supposing that the soul remains meanwhile in some 
nondescript limbo, apart from its body—some uncertain Sheol, some 
hades or purgatory or “place of departed spirits.” The savage is 
scarcely likely to be more exacting in this matter than our doctors 
of divinity. 

It is the common belief of the inhumational stage, then, that there 
will be at some time or other a ‘‘ General Resurrection.” No doubt 
this General Resurrection has been slowly developed out of the 
belief in and expectation of many partial resurrections. It is under- 
stood that each individual corpse will, or may, resurge at some time 
therefore it is believed that all corpses together will resurge at a 
single particular moment. So long as burial persists, the belief in 
the Resurrection persists beside it, and forms the main feature in 
the current conception of the future life among the people who 
practise it. 

How, then, do we progress from this first inhumational stage to 
the second stage of the practice of burning, with its corelated dogma 
of the Immortality of the Soul? In this way, as it seems to me. 
Besides keeping down the ghost (or corpse) with clods and stones, 
it was usual in many cases to adopt other still stronger persuasives 
and dissuasives in the same direction. Sometimes the persuasives 
were of the gentlest type; for example, the dead man was often 
politely requested and adjured to remain quiet in the grave and to 
give no trouble. But sometimes they were less bland ; the corpse 
was often pelted with sticks, stones, and hot coals, in order to show 
him that his visits at home would not in future be appreciated. 
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The ordinary stake and mutilation treatment goes, it is clear, upon 
the same principle; if the man has no feet or legs of his own, he 
can’t very well walk back again. But further developments of the 
like crude idea are to cut off the head, to tear out the heart, to hack 
the body in pieces, to pour boiling water and vinegar over the dan- 
gerous place where the corpse lies buried. Now burning, I take it, 
belonged originally to the same category of strong measures against 
refractory ghosts or corpses; and this is the more probable owing 
to the fact that it is mentioned by Mr. Frazer among the remedies 
recommended for use in the extreme case of vampires. Its original 
object was, no doubt, to prevent the corpse from returning in any 
way to the homes of the living. 

Once any people adopted burning as a regular custom, however, 
the chances are that, ceteris paribus, it would continue and spread. 
For the practice of cremation is so much more wholesome and sani- 
tary than the practice of burial that it would give a double advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence to any race that adopted it, in peace 
and in war. Hence it is quite natural that when at a certain grade 
of culture certain races happened to light upon it in this super- 
stitious way, those races would be likely to thrive and to take the 
lead in culture as long as no adverse circumstances counteracted the 
advantage. 

But the superstitions and the false psychology which gave rise at 
first to the grotesque notion of.a life after death would not, of course, 
disappear with the introduction of burning. The primitive crema- 
tionists may have hoped, by reducing to ashes the bodies of their 
dead, to prevent the recurrence of the corpse to the presence of the 
living ; but they could not prevent the recurrence of the ghost in 
the dreams of the survivors; they could not prevent the wind that 
sighed about the dead man’s grave, the bats that flitted, the vague 
noises that terrified, the abiding sense of the corpse’s presence. All 
the factors that go to make up the ghost or the revenant (to use a 
safe word less liable to misinterpretation) still remained as active as 
ever. Hence, I believe, with the introduction of cremation the 
conception of the ghost merely suffered an airy change. He grew 
more shadowy, more immaterial, more light, more spiritual. In one 
word, he became, strictly speaking, a ghost as we now understand 
the word, not a returning dead man. This conception of the ghost 
as essentially a shade or shadow belongs peculiarly, it seems to me, 
to the cremating peoples. I can answer for it that among negroes, 
for example, the “duppy” is conceived as quite a material object. 
It is classical literature, the literature of the cremating Greeks and 
Romans, that has familiarised us most with the idea of the ghost as 
shadowy and intangible. Burying races have more solid doubles. 
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When Peter escaped from prison in Jerusalem, the assembled 
brethren were of opinion that it must be “his angel.” The white 
woman who lived for years in a native Australian tribe was always 
spoken of by her hosts as a ghost. In one word, at a low stage of 
culture the rerenant is conceived of as material and earthly; at a 
higher stage, he is conceived of as immaterial and shadowy. 

Now when people take to burning their dead, it is clear they will 
no longer be able to believe in the Resurrection of the Body. Indeed, 
if I am right in the theory here set forth, it is just in order to pre- 
vent the Resurrection of the Body at inconvenient moments that 
they take to burning. To be sure, civilised nations, with their 
developed power of believing in miracles, are capable of supposing, 
not only that the sea will yield up its dead, but also that burnt, 
mangled, or dispersed bodies will be collected from all parts to be 
put together again at the Resurrection. This, however, is not the 
naive belief of simple and natural men. To them, when you have 
burnt a body you have utterly destroyed it, here and hereafter ; 
and we know that mutilation and burning were employed for this 
very purpose in the case of vampires and other corpses whose total 
suppression was desirable. Sepoys were blown from the guns in the 
Indian mutiny for the express reason that, according to the Hindoo 
belief, that method of disposing of them destroyed not only the body 
but the soul as well—got rid of them entirely. The ordinary human 
idea is that when you burn a body you simply annihilate it ; and on 
that very account early Christians preferred burial to cremation, 
because they thought they stood thereby a better chance at the Resur- 
rection. It is true they allowed that the divine omnipotence could 
make new bodies for the martyrs who were burnt; but for them- 
selves, they seem to have preferred on the average to go on afresh 
with their old familiar ones. 

Naturally, therefore, among cremating peoples, the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the Body tended to go out, and what replaced it 
was the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. You may burn the 
body, but the spirit still survives ; and its survival gives origin to a 
new philosophy of ghosts and revenants, a new idea of the inner 
nature of ghosthood. Gradually the spirit gets to be conceived as a 
diviner essence, entangled and imprisoned, as it were, in the meshes 
of the flesh, and only to be set free by means of fire, which thus 
becomes envisaged at last as friendly rather than destructive in its 
action on the dead body. What was at first a precaution against 
the return of the corpse becomes in the end a pious duty ; just as 
burial itself, originally a selfish precaution against the pranks and 
tricks of returning corpses, becomes in the end so sacred and impera- 
tive that unburied ghosts are conceived as wandering about, Archy- 
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tas-wise, begging for the favour of a handful of sand to prevent them 
from homeless vagabondage for ever. Nations who burn come to 
regard the act of burning as the appointed means for freeing the 
ghost from the confining meshes of the body, and regard it rather 
as a solemn duty to the dead than as a personal precaution. 

Not only so, but there arises among them a vague and fanciful 
conception of the world of shades very different indeed from the 
definite and material conception of the burying resurrectionist. The 
mummy was looked upon as inhabiting the tomb, which was furnished 
and decorated for its reception like a house; and it was provided 
with every needful article for use and comfort. The necessities of 
the ghost are quite different and more shadowy. He has no need of 
earthly tools or implements. The objects found in the Long 
Barrows of the burying folk and the Round Barrows of the crema- 
tionists well illustrate this primordial and far-reaching difference. 
The Long Barrows of the Stone Age people are piled above an inter- 
ment ; they contain a chambered tomb, which is really the subter- 
ranean home or palace of the body buried in it. The wives and 
slaves of the deceased were killed and interred with him to keep him 
company in his new life in the grave; and implements, weapons, 
drinking-cups, games, trinkets and ornaments were buried with their 
owners. The life in the grave was all as material and real as this one ; 
the same objects that served the warrior in this world would equally 
serve him in the same form in the next. Itis quite different with the 
Round Barrows of the Bronze Age cremationists. These barrows 
are piled round an urn, which determines the shape of the tumulus 
as the chambered tomb and the corpse determine the shape of the 
earlier Stone Age interments. They contain ashes alone; and the 
implements and weapons placed in them are all broken or charred 
with fire. Why? Because the ghost, immaterial as he has now 
become, can no longer make use of solid earthly weapons or utensils. 
It is only their ghosts or shadows that can be of any use to the 
ghostly possessor in the land of shades. Hence everything he needs 
is burnt or broken, in order that its ghost may be released and 
liberated ; and all material objects are now conceived as possessing 
such ghosts, which can be utilised accordingly in the world of 
spirits. 

Note also that with this advance from the surviving or revivable 
corpse to the immortal soul or spirit, there goes almost naturally 
and necessarily a correlative advance from continued but solitary 
life in the tomb to a freer and wider life in an underground world 
of shades and spirits. The ghost gets greatly liberated and emanci- 
pated. He has more freedom of movement, and becomes a citizen 
of an organised community, often envisaged as ruled over by a King 
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of the Dead, and as divided into places of reward and punishment. 
Now, while we modern Europeans pretend to be resurrectionists, it 
is a fact that our current ghostly and eschatological conceptions (I 
speak of the world at large, not of mere scholastic theologians) have 
been largely influenced by ideas derived from this opposite doctrine 
—a doctrine once held by many or most of our own ancestors, and 
familiarised to us from childhood in classical literature. In fact, 
while most Englishmen of the present day believe they believe in 
the Resurrection of the Body, what they really believe in is the 
Immortality of the Soul. 

It will be clear from what has gone before that the idea of Immor- 
tality is a later and more developed idea than the idea of Resurrec- 
tion. The Stone Age savages had reached the one: the Bronze Age 
barbarians got as far as the other. How does it come, then, that 
modern European nations, in their authorised formularies at least, 
have gone back from the more advanced to the less advanced con- 
ception ? The relapse is entirely due to the influence of Christianity. 
The civilised peoples of antiquity were cremationists. Their religion 
was a religion of the ghost and spirit order. Their ideas on these 
subjects were vague, poetical, and gracefully tinged with philosophic 
thinking. But Christianity came upon them as a sudden and crude 
reversion to a lower order. It was a Semitic religion, the religion 
of a burying people in the Resurrectionist stage of thought. It 
surged up from below, from the dregs of the world ; it arose among 
an obscure sect of local fanatics even in its own narrow provincial 
birthplace ; and it brought with it to cultivated Rome and Hellas 
the common ideas and practices of the less civilised medium in which 
it had its origin. 

Readers of Mr. Frazer’s wonderful work, The Golien Bough, will 
all have drawn for themselves the obvious inference which Mr. 
Frazer everywhere prudently refrains from drawing, that early 
Christianity was in all its essentials a special development of the 
common religious ideas of Asia Minor and Syria. It was the creed 
of Adonis, the creed of Attis, dressed up afresh and applied with 
minor differences to a certain historical or mythical personage, said 
to have lived in Galilee about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Of this personage himself we know really nothing but the name or 
names; every supposed fact or incident related of him is merely 
one of the common and universal incidents related of all the 
other gods, each of whom is represented as being a man as he was ; 
each of whom is slain by a violent death; each of whom under- 
goes resurrection, as a rule on the third day ; each of whom is iden- 
tified with corn and the vine; each of whom is sacramentally eaten 
under the guise of bread and wine by his worshippers. It is now 
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abundantly clear that the Christian religion was one among a 
number of competing religions of the East, which became popular 
among the slaves and lower classes of the Mediterranean world 
towards the decline of the Roman Empire ; and Christianity was 
the winner in the race for the mastery of the world, just because it 
embraced and synthesised in itself so many separate elements of 
many other popular creedsand superstitions. But in displacing the 
civilised religions of Greece and Rome, it brought with it into Europe 
various ideas properly belonging to a lower and Asiatic stage of 
culture. It brought with it the ugly practice of burial, in place of 
the sane and wholesome practice of cremation. It brought with it 
the vulgar Jewish conception of Resurrection, in place of the elevated 
though erroneous Platonic idea of Immortality. It brought with 
it the hateful oriental notions of asceticism and repression, in place 
of the graceful and artistic Greek ideals of happiness, beauty, and 
equal development. By means of these false notions it has retarded 
the progress of the world for at least half-a-dozen centuries; and it 
is still doing its best to retard the progress of the world in future. 
But the forces which tend towards civilisation are growing at last 
too strong for it, and reason and common-sense are beginning to 
overthrow the domination of the ascetic oriental creed of unwhole- 
some restraint and unnatural repression. 

Grant ALLEN. 














THE ORIGINS OF CRIME. 


Tue ramifications of the great upas tree of crime into the social 
fabric are so intricate and extensive that, in the space at our disposal, 
it is only possible to deal with a few of the more salient factors 
which tend towards social disorganization. The causes of crime 
have been recently classed by a most able writer,’ and one familiar 
by a long experience with the criminal community, into personal, 
social, and cosmic ; and, in a review of these several factors as well 
as by an exposition of the fallacies of statistics of criminality, he 
has supplied a solid groundwork of scientific utility for future 
workers. 

In this article it is proposed to deal more especially with drunken- 
ness, insanity, epilepsy, and similar affections in their mutual 
relationships to crime, as being factors which play a very prominent 
part in the history of our criminal community, and as lending them- 
selves most readily to an examination of the medical and medico- 
legal aspects of crime. In fact, after a cursory examination of the 
amount and distribution of drunkenness in England and Wales, the 
question under consideration resolves itself into this—To what 
extent does brain disease enter into the causation of crime? Of late 
years it has become customary to lay less emphasis upon alcoholism 
as a cause of crime, and the fact that comparative sobriety amongst 
large communities is frequently associated with the most heinous 
offences lends some weight to this belief. As the Reverend W. D. 
Morrison observes :—* 


‘*It is a remarkable fact that the most druoken nations in Europe are also 
the very nations that are least addicted to crimes of blood, and if sobriety is to 
be accounted as the chief preservative against criminality, we ought to find a 
very low percentage of offences amongst the temperate communities in the 
south of Europe. Asa matter of fact, it is these communities which present the 
blackest criminal records.” 


After making due allowance, however, for the more complex and 
impalpable factors embraced under the head of cosmical agencies, 
such as soil, seasons, temperature, climate, &c., we still must recog- 
nise alcoholism as a most potent agency in establishing an organised 
predisposition favourable to crime—in fact, as interpenetrating the 
whole criminal community. 

With respect to the drinking habits of the community generally, 
statistics afford us unfortunately but little assistance; but, with 


(1) ‘*The Study of Crime,’’ by Rev. W. D. Morrison, Mind, vol. i. N.S. No. 4. 
(2) Loe. cit., p. 514. 
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respect to the incidence of alcohol upon the criminal community, 
and upon those brought under the notice of our police courts, we have 
some definite information afforded. From the Criminal and Judicial 
Statistics of England and Wales, for the year 1889—1890, we find 
that out of a total of 738,061 cases proceeded against summarily, 
189,746 were cases of drunkenness; while for the following year, 
1890—1891, the convictions for drunkenness were 168,999. The 
same returns indicate that out of a gross total of 755,739 proceeded 
against by indictment or summarily for the year 1889—1890 as 
many as 39,573 were habitual drunkards, a percentage of 5-2 of all 
cases. To give these facts their full significance we must remember 
that the large proportion of these cases are probably extreme 
instances, and that a very wide margin must be left for those so 
inured to the effects of drink as to lead most intemperate lives, yet 
never bring themselves under the eye of the Law; for those who 
drink steadily and heavily, but rarely to actual drunkenness; and 
for that large proportion of our labouring classes whose paroxysmal 
or weekly indulgence is concealed within the family circle. All 
these tend eventually, either personally or in their neuropathic 
progeny, to augment the standing army of criminality. 

In this connection we may learn much from the Report of the 
tegistrar-General for 1890. Under the heading of deaths from 
violence’ he records 1,544 infants as suffocated in bed (overlying), 
and shows, in tabular form, a steady increase in deaths from this 
cause during the past five years. Proceeding to analyse these facts, 
the suggestive conclusion arrived at is that a far larger proportion of 
cases of suffocation in bed occur on Saturday night, the next highest 
proportion on Monday night, and the next on Sunday. 





‘* Now, there is one explanation, and as far as can be seen only one, of this 
curious distribution, and that explanation is that it is determined by differences 
in the amount of intoxication on different days of the week. Saturday after- 
noon is the most general holiday and pay-day, and is also a day on which 
public-houses are in full activity. Monday is also in some places a workman’s 
holiday and a day when public-houses are fully open, and on Mcnday the 
wages of Saturday are as yet probably not exhausted. This last condition will 
also apply to Sunday, which also is a non-working day; but on Sunday the 
public-houses are partially closed and the facilities for obtaining drink 
diminished. . . . But if this explanation be the true one, it can scarcely be 
doubted that a similar interpretation must be put upon the very similar distri- 
bution of infantile deaths from other causes than overlying, as shewn in the 
second column of figures . . . . and the suggestion now offered is that these 
findings by juries (7.e. natural causes, convulsions, &c.) are to a large extent 
mere aliases for the overlying of an infant, or neglect of its requirements, by 
a drunken parent.” 


The optimism which suggests a decline in the drunken habits of 
the community is at least open to criticism in view of the increasing 
rate of infantile mortality from culpable negligence such as is sus- 

(1) Annual Report of Registrar-General, 1890, p. xv. 
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pected by the Registrar-General ; and it is much to be feared that 
an undue leniency tends to be shown towards such offences as 
drunkenness in certain police districts. The enormous consumption 
of alcoholic drinks may be estimated by the Excise and Customs 
duties for the past two years :— 





TABLE A, 
United Kingdom. Year ao Year ee 
Excise, Spirits . 15,474,287 16,480,199 
Beer . 9,781,397 9,851,822 
25,255,684 26,332,021 
Customs. Rum . 2,420,650 2,448,083 
Brandy . 1,498,193 1,492,690 
Geneva . a 133,189 161,596 
Other Sorts 716,348 539,331 
Wine. 1,318,161 1,291,179 
Beer e e 13,135 13, 870 
6,099,586 5, 5,946, 749 
Excise & Customs: Gross Totals 31,355,270 32,278,770 ! 


These figures indicate that the excise receipts for the past year 
exceed one-fourth of the total revenue of the country. Our neigh- 
bour France presents us with decided evidence of a rapidly increas- 
ing consumption of alcohol, out of all proportion to the population ; 
the following figures are from the Bulletin de Statistique :— 


TABLE B. 
1850. Consumption of alcoholic drinks per head . - 1} litres. 
1869. » ” ” : - 24 
1892. - 9 ” » + 4h os 


A specially rapid increase has been observed since 1888, and 
wines which were at one time the prevailing drink have been 
replaced by brandy, gin, and absinthe. Thus during the past forty 
years the consumption of intoxicants in France has augmented 
threefold.” With respect to the convictions for drunkenness in 
England, certain features prevail which indicate an important con- 
nection betwixt pauperism, insanity, and intemperance, which I 
have endeavoured to illustrate in the annexed table, where the ratio 
per 1,000 of convictions, pauper lunatics, and paupers generally, to 
the population of the respective counties of England and Wales is 
given for the year 1891, commencing with the lowest ratio of 
convictions. 


(1) The estimated population of the United Kingdom for these two periods was 


37,489,269 and 38,000,000 respectively. 
(2) See British Medical Journal, Nov., 1892. 
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TABLE C. 


Ratio per 1,000 of all 
Classes of Paupers to 
Population of Union 


Ratio per 1,000 of Con- Ratio per 1,000 of Pauper 
victionsforDrunkenness Lunatics to Population 
to County Population. of Union Counties. 


County. 
Cambridge . - Ss ° . sOl . . . 369 
Oxford , oe | ae ; . BBB . . Sa 
Norfolk ; . aoe ss . . o19 . . . 45°0 


Rutland ‘ ; a: s ‘ ~» Bes. ; . 34°9 





Wilts . ° » es - ,§ om . ‘ » 40°4 
Suffolk . i ao > » C88 « ‘ « mr 
Huntingdon . aS) ss ; » Dbl . ‘ . 281 
Essex . ‘ ee. | ae > - ae : - 3802 
Cornwall : » BS . 266 . ; - sal 
Sussex . 1°8 Bue , . 384d 
Dorset . , 1°9 319 . ; » £27 
York (E. Riding) 2-0 214 . . Sim 
Merioneth . . 24 ; ; aa . ; . 45% 
Hertford ‘ » 22s ‘ . “a. ; . 408 
Somerset A ~ Te « ‘ « Be . . 398 
Northampton 2°5 239 . ‘ . 26-4 
Southampton 26. « 2:99 33°8 
Surrey . ° 2°6 . Bee .s 26°1 
Leicester ‘ . BB . 2°69 ; . 25:9 
Westmoreland 3°1 2°22 22°5 
Gloucester . . Bu. « ‘ » EB: 35'8 
Devon . : . ee 2°93 ‘ . 389 
Radnor . ; » Seo . . £09 . R . 2 
York (N. Riding). 32 . . . 209. . =. 269 
Hereford ;. » BB: ; SR, ‘ . 41°8 
Flint. ‘ oo » Ba ‘ . 49°9 
Cardigan 3.9. 3°80 37°3 
Warwick 39 . . . aon . ; . as 
Carmarthen 4°1 i . BOO . . . Bi 
Derby . : . 42. . 1:79 . ‘ . 22°0 
Anglesey ° - 4:3 a0... ° . d5d°4 
Carnarvon . » 45 . BOB « : . £16 
Denbigh . 486 » 249°. 31:7 
Nottingham . 56. 246. . . 241 
Montgomery . - 60 ° . 380. ° . 41:3 
Worcester G7 . , . BS « . . wei 
Chester » ee» : ; aes . 29 
Cumberland . ; 68 . ; — Bee « ‘ . 288 
York (W. Riding). 80 . ; . 268s ; . 289 
Salop . . ; ae ‘ » Cah. » . . 20°5 
Stafford . » BB « . . Bees ° . 313 
Pembroke . « =e ‘ . 320 . ‘ . 43°6 
Tiancaster . « Oe « ‘ ~ Seals ‘ - 18-9 
Brecon . " a ® . S61. . . 80°8 
Northumberland . 11:0 . ; . 228 . ‘ » 203 
Glamorgan . ae . . > es i . 248 
Durham ; 173 . ; ; aD « : . 20°6 
Total for England ) 58 tt 968 ; 26-9 


and Wales . j 


A glance at this table clearly indicates that convictions for 
drunkenness are far more frequent among the mining and manu- 
facturing communities than those devoted to agricultural pursuits ; 
whilst, on the other hand, drunkenness appears fairly uniform in 
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proportions throughout all agricultural counties, whether maritime 
or inland. It might naturally be supposed that the influences 
brought to bear upon inhabitants of the sea-board—the fisheries, 
shipbuilding industries, partial maritime life and intermixture 
with a large seafaring community would differ vastly in results 
from what the quiet routine life of the inland agricultural popula- 
tion reveal; this is, however, the case only in a very restricted 
sense. If we contrast those inland counties where agricultural 
pursuits—tillage, pasture, dairy-farming—chiefly prevail with the 
counties forming the agricultural seaboard of England and Wales, we 
find that so far from the drinking tendencies of the former section 
being more emphasised there is a notable uniformity betwixt the two ; 
since the greater portion of the west and south coast from the East 
Riding of Yorkshire down to Devon shows a very moderate ratio 
of convictions, as is the case likewise with the inland agricultural 
counties. If, oa the other hand, we contrast those inland counties 
respectively distinguished by their agrarian and mining occupations, 
a notable difference appears. The lowest ratio of convictions in the 
case of the former (agricultural) being for Cambridge 7 per 1,000, 
and six other counties ranging below 2:0 per 1,000; whereas, the 
lowest ratio for the mining community is 2°8, and four counties, 
viz. York (West Riding), Salop, Stafford, and Brecon, give a ratio 
of 8 upto 8:5. Now the average ratio for the total population of 
England and Wales is 5:8 per 1,000, and hence it appears that for 
thirteen out of the fifteen inland agricultural counties, the highest 
ratio is only 3°3 (Hereford), whilst of the nine inland mining and 
manufacturing counties, four largely exceed the average for England 
and Wales and one other (Nottingham) approaches it closely. 

The same feature presents itself when we compare the agricul- 
tural seaboard with the mining and manufacturing communities 
of maritime counties. Thus, whilst for the former, thirteen counties 
out of the total fourteen afford ratios below the average, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, and Dorset being each below 2 per 1,000, 
and Pembroke alone figuring at the undesirable ratio of 8; the 
latter fourteen counties give us six instances where the average is 
exceeded—Chester and Cumberland 6°8, Lancaster 8:4, Northumber- 
land and Glamorgan as 11 and 11°3 respectively, the unenviable dis- 
tinction of heading the list of convictions rests with Durham as 17°5. 

We may therefore accept it as a fact that of the telluric and 
geographical influences by which the community is conditioned, the 
agricultural pursuits of inland counties, as also of the seaboard, 
with its associated maritime industries, are far more favourable to 
national sobriety than the employments originating in the mineral 
resources of the counties, with their associated manufactures; and 
that probably the relative position of seaboard or inland communi- 
ties does not materially affect the question, although unquestionably 
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the mining and manufacturing industries, with an extended sea- 
board, afford us the highest of all ratios. Bete toon” 

On directing our attention to the third column of the. table we 
observe a very definite relationship established betwixt the extent 
of pauperism and the occupation of the community. If the telluric 
condition favours an agricultural population, pauperism becomes a 
more notable feature than in localities where manufacturing and 
especially coal-mining industries prevail. Westmoreland, Warwick, 
Derby, Nottingham, York (West Riding), and Salop all alike show 
a low ratio of pauperism to the community ; and, in fact, of all the 
inland mining counties most are far below the average, and two only 
(Stafford and Brecon) exceed the average of England and Wales. 
The highest ratios of pauperism for mining and similar industrial 
communities are certainly attained by the less notable maritime 
counties of Flint (49-9), Carnarvon (47:5), Cardigan (37-3), Corn- 
wall (35:1), and Devon (38°9); but, for all the more important 
counties where, ¢.g., the extensive coal-fields of Northumberland, 
the enormous mineral wealth of Glamorgan, the coal measures with 
the iron, lead, and limestones of Durham, the coal and cotton indus- 
tries of Lancashire, the minerals of Cumberland, salt-mines, and 
coal-measures of Cheshire extend—pauperism forms but a small 
ratio rising to the average only in some two or three counties. 

It is to the inland and maritime agricu/tural counties we must 
turn for the higher ratios of pauperism ; and so notably is this the 
case that Northampton and Surrey alone figure below the average ; 
whilst as many as twenty-three, out of the total of twenty-nine 
counties, show a ratio of over 30 per 1,000. Hertford, Radnor, 
Hereford, Montgomery, Norfolk, Dorset, Merioneth, Pembroke, 
Anglesey, all range above 40 paupers to the 1,000 of their respective 
populations; Anglesey attaining the exceptional ratio of 55:4, or 
over double the average pauperism for England and Wales! Hence 
it appears from these figures conclusive that just as the agricultural 
counties (both inland and maritime) were found to be the least 
addicted to drunkenness, so they are in particular the localities 
where pauperism is rife; and, on the other hand, in the mining 
and manufacturing counties, especially those with a sea-board, where 
the higher number of convictions occur, pauperism is least preva- 
lent. As extreme cases we may select for illustration the West 
Riding of York, with its ratio of convictions of 8-0 per 1,000, and 
its ratio of pauperism at 18°6; and, again, Durham, with its ratio 
of convictions at 17:5 and its pauperism at 20°6; and we may con- 
trast these with Cambridge and Norfolk, which give conviction 
ratios of ‘7 and 1-1 and pauper ratios of 36:9 and 45:0 respectively. 
This relationship between occupation of the community, its drinking 
habits and the prevalence of destitution and pauperism may be 
regarded as a well-established fact. The commercial prosperity of 
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the people is indicated not alone by decline in its rate of pauperism, 
but in a simultaneous increase in drunkenness and presumably of 
crimes due to intoxication. 

Apart from the maritime or rural features of the country, the 
wealth of its mineral ‘productions, with their dependent indus- 
tries, and the resources of its soil for an agricultural class—a 
powerful agency affecting the prevalence of drunkenness and crime 
is found in the crowding of large communities in our great towns, 
and the centralisation necessitated by various industries, encouraging 
keen competition, fostering most unfavourable hygienic conditions, 
and attracting to such centres the dissolute and criminal, who find 
fewer resources for their vicious activities in the less densely popu- 
lated and less wealthy rural districts. It is, however, in those 
densely crowded centres which introduce the admixture of a sea- 
faring and a manufacturing population that we more especially recog- 
nise a high ratio of convictions for drunkenness. In fact, most of 
the boroughs and county boroughs on the north-eastern and north- 
western shores, and those towns brought into free communication 
with a maritime people, afford a startling comment on this point. 


TABLE D. 


Maritime Manufacturing, &c. 
Boroughs and County 


Boroughs. 

Stockport ‘ ‘ ° . Convictions per 1,000 11°3 
Manchester a , . ° ” ” 117 
Blackpool , . . : ” ” 11°9 
Warrington . ‘ ' ~ - 99 11°9 
Salford . . j ‘ ‘ a ie 13°8 
Durham . . ‘ ° - MA 14°7 
Berwick-on-Tweed . : $ “A = 14'S 
Hartlepool - ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ = 15°3 
Grimsby . . . ; a - ne 16°6 
South Shields . ‘ ‘ . “ i 16°7 
Liverpool . ‘ A ‘ : vt oe 17°5 
Neath ° ° , ‘ . a ss 18°0 
St. Helen’s , ‘ ‘ “ 18'S 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . 5 - - 24°4 
Tynemouth ‘ , ‘ ‘ s mn 30°3 


Inland Manufacturing. 


County Boroughs. 


Sheffield . ; ° , - Convictions per 1,000 4°6 
Huddersfield . . . . ‘ r» 207 
Leeds ° : : . . ”» » 4:1 
MelifM . . «+. « - ‘9 %9 2°6 
Bradford . ‘ , ‘ ° + ” 17 
Birmingham . . ‘ . 9 6'8 
South Coast—Maritime Agricultural. 
County Boroughs. 
Portsmouth . ° . . Convictions per 1,000 1°7 
Brighton . ‘ ; ‘ . » ” 21 
Hastings . ‘ : ‘ . ”» ” 2"1 
Southampton . , ‘ ‘ 9 27 
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On the other hand, as indicating that centralisation is not the 
only factor, and that the admixture of a well-paid industrial commu- 
nity with a maritime class is the chief explanation of the above high 
ratio of convictions, we may draw attention to the large county 
boroughs of Yorkshire, in the same table, as evincing the sobriety 
of a community under simpler conditions; and also to those seaport 
towns where a mining and manufacturing community do not exist, 
as along the South Coast of England. 

It will not be questioned that these densely-populated centres of a 
mixed maritime and manufacturing class, which afford the highest 
ratios of drunkenness, are just those which give us the longest roll- 
call of crime, and especially such as violence against the person 
and crimes of blood, and such as are characterised by extreme 
brutality: such records prevail to the least extent in the inland 
agricultural communities, and, next to these, in the inland mining 
and manufacturing counties of the Kingdom. 

‘** The recent census reveals the unpleasant fact that the rural population 
has only increased about 3 per cent. in the decennium, whilst the urban popu- 
lation has increased about 15 per cent. Until these figures are reversed, or 


until some transformation is effected in the mechanism of town life, it will be 
vain to hope for a genuine decrease in the amount of crime.” ! 


In the second column of figures in Table C are given the ratio (per 
1,000) of all pauper lunatics to the population of each county 
respectively for the year 1891.? It will be seen that these higher 
ratios of insanity pertain to the inland agricultural counties: thus, 
of the twenty-nine inland and maritime counties with an agricultural 
population, 15 counties average above 3:0 per 1,000, Radnor and 
Hereford reaching 4:09 and 4-63 respectively. The average for all 
union counties of England and Wales is but 2°68 per 1,000. For the 
mining and manufacturing communities, on the other hand, only 4 
out of 23 counties rose above 3:0, Derby and the West Riding of 
York being as low as 1°79 and 1°88 per 1,600. Perhaps the most 
striking feature in this connection pertains to Glamorgan and Dur- 
ham, both notoriously inebriate communities, yet with a low rate of 
pauperism, and an exceptionally low rate of insanity :— 


TABLE E. 
Ratio of Convictions. Ratio of Lunatics. Ratio of Paupers. 
Glamorgan , » 1°89 | 248 
Durham . ; » as 1°60 20°6 
England and Wales .  4°8 2°68 269 


Insanity would, therefore, appear to attach itself more readily to 
those communities where pauperism largely prevails, and where the 
poverty of the people is itself a bar to intemperate habits. That 


(1) The Study of Crime, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, p. 512. 
(2) From the Annual Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
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want, anxiety, and moral agencies generally play a large but incal- 
culable réle in the production of insanity amongst the predisposed is 
undoubted ; and although in some 20 per cent. or more we can trace 
alcohol as a predisposing or exciting agency, yet the significance of 
the above relationship betwixt pauperism and lunacy must be ever 
borne in mind. It is quite in accord with the conclusion that alcohol 
plays, perhaps, a far less important réle in the evolution of simple 
Jorms of insanity than it does in the production of the degenerate 
criminal, and the exceptional explosive or impulsive forms of insanity. 

The degeneration in type of nerve-tissue, and in particular of the 
delicate structure of the brain, entailed by the excessive indulgence 
in alcohol is a fact open to the observation of every pathological 
inquirer. That a highly important connection exists between this 
structural degradation induced by alcohol and the prevalence of 
epilepsy in the offspring of drunkards has been conclusively shown. 
Thus, to quote figures given by Dr. Henry Clarke,' who investigated 
the subject with great care, it was found that, whilst for all criminals 
alike excessive drinking was traced in the father in 43°5 per cent. 
of the cases, it was found to exist in 49:5 per cent. of all epileptic 
criminals, and ina further percentage of 182 recorded as “doubtful,” 
but almost certainly intemperate. This association of alcoholism, 
epilepsy, and criminality is a fact of vital importance; and it 
becomes all the more suggestive when contrasted with results 
obtained amongst the non-criminal community, more especially 
those who, being insane, must be regarded as subjects of morbid 
nervous instability. 

The writer investigated the direct alcoholic heredity in 4,125 of 
the insane admissions inte West Riding Asylum during a period of 
ten years, and found excessive drinking amongst the antecedents in 
but 6°6 per cent. ; but (limiting the inquiry to males), for 2,311 men 
the percentage rose to 9°39; whilst again, for those patients in whom 
personal intemperance played part as a factor of their insanity, the 
parents and grand-parents were drunkards in 11:2 per cent., and a 
further percentage of 6-0 showed drunkenness in the collateral line 
of uncles, aunts, and brothers. 

One obvious conclusion derived from these figures is this—that 
the alcoholic inheritance of the insane is by no means so important 
a factor in the evolution of their insanity as is the alcoholism of the 
antecedents of the criminal a possible factor in the evolution of a 
criminal type of degenerates. In the former, ancestral intemperance 
is probably only one of many predisposing foyces which tend to 
favour insanity in the offspring ; but, in the latter, ancestral drink 
would appear to be an all-important, if not most important element 
in inducing the moral degradation so associated with crime. 


(1) ‘* Heredity and Crime in Epileptic Criminals,’’ Brain, vol. ii. p. 491. 
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Yet, though ancestral drunkenness is not so marked a factor in 
the evolution of simp/e insanity, as before stated, it makes itself felt 
in the development of epileptic offspring amongst the non-criminal 
community, in the moral obtuseness and degradation of such subjects, 
in the frequency of imbecile or idiot offspring, and peculiar epileptoid 
states of mind. In asserting that the epileptic state of mind is 
peculiarly prevalent amongst the criminal classes I must shield 
myself against a possible misinterpretation, The popular notion 
of epilepsy is naturally based on the more common and obtrusive 
symptoms of that disease—the sudden loss of consciousness, the wild 
ery, distorted features, foaming mouth and general convulsions, and 
the Scripture picture of the demono-maniac, forms to most of the 
non-professional their type of epilepsy. The scientific connotation 
of the term is, however, far wider, embracing as it does a large pro- 
portion of cases where purely sensory or psychical disturbances occur, 
and wherein motorial or convulsive phenomena are rarely or never 
seen. Thus it is that epileptics have been broadly distinguished into 
two groups—such as show a predominance of convulsive phenomena, 
and such as are characterised by the prevailing feature of mental 
or sensory derangements. The essential element, however, in all cases 
of epilepsy alike is an extraordinary degree of instability of nervous 
tissue, pre-eminently that of the brain, an instability which can only be 
denominated explosive, in view of the suddenness, severity, and tran- 
sient nature of the resulting phenomenon or “fit,” an instability 
which can only indicate such a morbid constitution of nervous tissue 
that the slightest disturbing agency may become effective in pro- 
ducing the explosion. In fact, it is in this paroxysmal explosiveness 
and sudden loss of consciousness that epilepsy is mainly distinguish- 
able from like affections. Most epileptics throughout the whole 
period of their lives (as well those who are convulsed as those who 
suffer from ‘no so-called convulsive fits) exhibit certain mental pecu- 
liarities which form a group of symptoms so characteristic of this 
disease that they may well be designated epi/eptoid indications. How 
far does the criminal. community present us with such features as 
may thus be regarded as of epileptic origin? There is beyond 
doubt, I believe, a certain not insignificant section of criminals who 
show, with or without neurotic indications, these obvious epileptoid 
signs. There is the querulous discontent, and a morbid irritability 
from no obvious cause, often leading on any trifling excitement to 
wild, passionate outbursts wholly out of proportion to the exciting 
cause; there is the morbid subjectivity expressing itself in hypo- 
chondriacal or fanciful ailments, leading by a natural sequence to 
ideas of restricted rights—of injustice at the hands of their fellows, 
or of petty persecution—all features common to the class of epi- 
leptics and criminals to which we allude. There is the tendency 
to an intense egoism rendering them pre-eminently unsympathetic 
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and callous—narrowing the circle of their interests, and giving the 
death-blow to all altruistic sentiments which are antagonistic to the 
criminal instincts, and which leads so readily to an utter disregard 
of truth, and even a shameless deception, often incongruously con- 
joined with a demonstrative religiosity. There are the occasional 
illusions and hallucinations, in particular those of hearing, and 
which, again, we find are so prone to occur as the result of solitary 
confinement in the case of certain neurotic criminals; there are the 
amnesic attacks—sudden forgetfulness, lapses of consciousness—so 
slight as to be lost upon the ordinary observer, and yet revealed 
subsequently by, perhaps, slight incoherence of speech, unmeaning 
gesture, motiveless conduct, revealing really an automatic state of 
mind to which he is momentarily reduced, and which are again 
frequently succeeded by passionate outbreaks with an uncalculating 
violence of conduct. In exceptional cases we witness results of 
emotional waves—voluminous emotional states, sudden in origin, 
mysterious and unaccountable to the subject himself, undefined in 
nature, rapid in transformation from one phase to another—now of 
sorrow, now of joy, and again of causeless terror, which lifts the 
epileptic subject into sudden transports of unmeaning ecstasy, or 
plunges him into profound grief; and which in later stages may 
prompt to those bizarre delusions so frequently connected with super- 
natural agency—of divine or malign influence, of demoniacal pos- 
session, or, again, of a double conflicting personality. These latter 
conditions are certainly characteristic of many so-called criminal 
paranoics, who distinguish themselves by plotting especially against 
personages of exalted rank. 

The moral decadence due to the blunting of finer sensibilities is a 
notable feature in the epileptic as in the criminal. The deceit, 
treachery, mendacity, low cunning of the former are proverbial 
amongst asylum communities; with, of course, exceptions, the 
majority display a hypocritical disposition associated with a cowardly 
and often impulsive recklessness. Then again there is the peculiar 
brutality in the violent conduct of epileptics and criminals—the 
purposeless, unnecessary violence, explicable only on the supposition 
that the act was the outcome of blind automatism following an 
epileptic crisis—an excessive violence long since insisted upon by 
Trousseau, Maudsley, and others as an important indication of 
epileptic criminal acts. Nor must we omit to mention the notable 
tendency towards malingering displayed by epileptics, a feature 
common to them and the criminal community at large. 

Yet, even when epilepsy as a convulsive affection has never 
declared itself in the criminal, and when the epileptoid mental 
peculiarities just detailed are far from obtrusive features, the moral 
decadence of a large number of the criminal class present charac- 
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teristics so strikingly in accord with the epileptic as to immediately 
arrest our attention. The emotional instability may be replaced by 
utter emotional indifference—callous, blunted sensibilities, sluggish 
mental movement and reaction, and complete moral obtuseness may 
be the more obvious features. The malignity of the passions, the 
instinctive impulsiveness of their acts, and often the aimlessness of 
their vicious conduct bring them closely into line with the more 
degraded class of epileptic. Nor is the fact devoid of significance 
that inquiry in such cases so frequently elicits the history of 
neurotic antecedents, and especially of the occurrence of epilepsy in 
their ancestry, usually, indeed, associated with drink. 

It is quite open to suggestion that such subjects are at least the 
relics of a neurotic ancestry in which the more acute storms of disease, 
to wit, acute alcoholism, convulsive epilepsy, impulsive forms of 
insanity, &c., have already passed over the parental stock, whilst the 
later stages of such nervous affections betray themselves in the 
mental enfeeblement of their progeny. If so, does it not behove us 
to allow for this neurotic basis in subjects whose actions otherwise 
would be stigmatised as simply the conduct of responsible crimin- 
ality ? Undoubtedly it will be argued that wilful crime leads, upon 
frequent repetition, to a criminal /adit, and, in the offspring, to a 
defective moral development, which must finally lead to a criminal 
degeneracy entailed upon the race. So that (as with other nervous 
and physical affections) crime is no exception to the operation of the 
relentless laws of heredity, and the basis for the genesis of the 
habitual criminal will be found in actual tissue degradation as 
revealed in the so-called “physical stigmata”’ of degeneracy. With- 
out doubt, the very mental derangements due to brain disease so 
often associated with crime, e.g. alcoholism, epileptic and impulsive 
forms of insanity, are in themselves frequently the direct results of 
a vicious persistence in criminal propensities; but we cannot escape 
from the implication that we are here dealing with actual brain 
disease, and with subjects. who, from this very fact, cannot be 
accredited with a normal degree of self-control—nay, that many of 
their actions will necessarily be purely instinctive, and wholly outside 
the domain of their volition. 

The connection betwixt epi/eptoid states of mind and criminal pro- 
pensities may again receive illustration from a certain section of the 
juvenile population, who exhibit some arrest in mental development, 
and who may suffer from epileptic fits at long intervals, but whose 
chief peculiarity rests in their extraordinary attacks of sudden, 
passionate frenzy, wholly unexplained and motiveless, and really a 
genuine irresistible convulsion of conduct. 

A lad aged fourteen, under the writer’s observation for four years 
past, exhibits the strange phenomena of paroxysmal fits of passion 
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so violent, dangerous, blind, and ungovernable, that association with 
others is quite out of the question. Entering his room we find him 
surrounded by his toys, picture-books, or delighted by a letter or 
some token of remembrance from his mother, smiling and cheerful ; 
then suddenly, without any warning or obvious cause, his features 
assume an expression of malign hatred, he throws himself on his face 
in a frenzy of passion, tears his books, destroys his toys, kicks and 
bites all who approach him. At other times, on hands and knees 
in bed, he bounds up and down in the air over and over again for a 
quarter of an hour at a time in rapid succession, his face suffused, his 
eyes staring wildly, spitting viciously at those around, until at last he 
falls on his face utterly exhausted. A few minutes afterwards he 
is smiling and happy ; but his insane fits of passion will recur again 
and again, just as causeless and motiveless, throughout the day. If 
near glass at the time of the outbreak everything is smashed, and 
he violently and brutally assaults anyone near him. 

Again, a young epileptic girl, eleven years of age, presented 
similar causeless outbursts of insane passion, which could only be 
termed epileptoid. In her case, also without warning, in the midst 
of her play and merriment, her hands would be suddenly turned 
upon herself: she would beat her face violently, claw her face with 
her nails until covered with blood, and unless immediately arrested, 
would present a most piteous spectacle of self-mutilation. These 
strange seizures would subside just as suddenly as they had origi- 
nated, leaving her in a few minutes smiling and cheerful. 

We might easily multiply such illustrations, but these two suffice 
to indicate the epileptoid states of mind in subjects of extreme 
mental instability and morbid defect of inhibitory control, which are 
liable to misinterpretation. The conduct of such children is fre- 
quently regarded as that of responsible criminality, whereas it is but 
the natural outcome of a defective mental organization, and of the 
rhythmic explosiveness which characterises such states, whilst the 
children themselves are undoubtedly the offspring of a distinctly 
neurotic stock. 

Again reverting to statistics, personal intemperance was revealed 
in 66 per cent. of the criminals, or in 75:7 per cent. of the epileptic 
criminal community (Henry Clarke) :* whilst from the insane com- 
munity examined by the writer, and comprising 2,311 men, personal 
intemperance was ascertained in 27-7 per cent. Personal intem- 
perance, in fact, however important a cause of insanity, begets more 
especially the explosive forms of mental disease, which so frequently 
issue in criminal acts of violence against the person. 

Thus impulsive insanity, recurrent insanity, alcoholic insanity, in 
its various forms of dipsomania, maniacal or melancholic frenzy 

(1) Loe. cit. 
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(mania transitoria), delirium tremens, acute alcoholic delirium, and 
chronic alcoholism all present us with instances of convulsive 
derangements of mind, engendered by alcoholic or other excess. 
There can be no doubt but that the offspring of parents who have 
been addicted to alcoholic excesses prior to the birth of such off- 
spring, inherit a convulsive (epi/eptoid) constitution, which betrays 
itself in very diverse ways. Some show unusual precocity of the 
intellectual faculties, which, however, become prematurely dimmed ; 
others betray it in morbid redundance of animal spirits, brilliant 
imaginative scintillations, exhaustive outlays of energy, all equally 
doomed to untimely extinction; others indicate it by excessive 
nervousness and subjectivity, lowered self-confidence, and an eccen- 
tricity of conduct apparently inexplicable to healthier mental consti- 
tutions; a still larger proportion suffer from the so-called nerve- 
storms—nervous headache, migraine, vertigo, or choreic and hysteric 
symptoms, all indications of a neuropathic basis. In all such subjects 
alcoholic indulgence is distinctly vicious, and if indulged in to excess 
may develop the grave forms of convulsive insanity. Thus the sub- 
ject may be seized by an absolutely sudden paroxysm of maniacal or 
melancholic frenzy—in which he is reduced to a complete automaton 
—is simply at the mercy of his own wild passions and uncontrolled 
instinctive impulses ; and in which he may commit the most terrible 
crimes, murder those dearest to him or turn his weapons upon him- 
self with desperate suicidal intent. Just as suddenly will the frenzy 
subside, leaving its victim confused, bewildered, and utterly uncon- 
scious of the nature of his actions during the attack. By subsequent 
observations and the remarks of the by-standers, he may eventually 
pick up a fragmentary knowledge of his late terrible condition, but 
to the end he fails to show a personal recall of the events leading 
directly to the tragical event. Such a condition, known as transient 
or ephemeral mania, or as maniacal or melancholic frenzy, is in its 
sudden explosiveness, the absolute overclouding of intellect, the 
brutality and excessive violence of conduct, so allied to epilepsy as 
to be justly regarded as one of transient epilepsy with automatism. 
Then again, neurotic subjects, from repeated alcoholic excesses, 
develop states of insanity in which delusional perversions play a 
prominent part: the subject invariably believes himself plotted 
against—every man’s hand seems turned against him: his whole 
demeanour indicates a hostile suspicion, a low cunning distrust, a 
threatening aggressiveness which only too readily issues in action. 
There may be no outward demonstrative maniacal excitement, but 
more frequently the excitement is repressed, the subject treacherously 
on the watch for an opportune moment to arrive, and then a more 
or less delirious excitement will issue in brutal and reckless acts. 
Such a mental condition may last over many days, but may have 
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only a few hours’ duration, although never of the very transient 
nature of maniacal frenzy. The state, it will be observed, is less 
one of genuine frenzy than a calculating hostile insanity of perse- 
cution. This affection, known as acute alcoholic delirium, or mania a 
potu, is by no means an infrequent source of atrocious homicidal acts. 

A third form assumed by the derangements induced by alcohol in 
neurotic subjects is the better-known dedirium tremens, distinguished 
from the foregoing by the excessive tremor of the limbs, indicating 
a paralysis due to the more concentrated action of alcohol on the 
motor functions. Here we get a delirium of a peculiar, restless, 
muttering character—the prevalence of horrifying and loathsome 
hallucinations of sight—the most intense melancholic agitation 
and complete sleeplessness. The tendency here is usually towards 
suicide, but instances occur where the subject is at large, and the 
painful mental tension has led to homicidal or desperately aggres- 
sive conduct. In these two latter affections the delusional perver- 
sions can be recalled subsequently to mind, and there is never the 
same blank in memory such as is presented by maniacal and melan- 
cholic frenzy. Like acute alcoholic delirium, this last form will 
extend over many days. 

Lastly, there is the mental state known as chronic alcoholic insanity, 
a permanent and irrecoverable mental alienation due to prolonged 
inebriety. In this affection, also, the early stages are notable for 
the persistence of delusions of persecution, and acutely painful hal- 
lucinations of hearing, and of other senses, conditions often leading 
to criminal acts characterised by much brutality; the patient 
schemes and plots to waylay his victim, but his malign operations do 
not reveal the same acute explosiveness of the other affections, and 
eventually profound mental enfeeblement reduce them to harmless 
chronic dements. 

But beyond these typical forms of alcoholism we find the offspring 
of parental intemperance occasionally prone to that form of insanity 
known as impulsive insanity, and which may have no direct origin in 
the drinking habits of its victim. It is truly a convulsion of con- 
duct closely allied to all epileptoid states. Like epilepsy, the pecu- 
liar stage of instability has its period of augmentation, its period of 
explosion, and the subsequent period of complete relief, again followed 
by a varying period of gradually augmented instability, until the 
climax is once more reached. The wretched victim is only too well 
aware of the terrible nature of these impulses to violence, which he 
knows he has little or no power to avert ; he often solicits confinement 
or restraint, dreading their return. At the climax the subject is dis- 
tinctly in the epileptoid state ; there is the sudden instinct to murder, 
which can only be referred to as a thirst for blood, a terrible appe- 
tite, insatiable only on the accomplishment of some rash act, which 
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is then followed by immediate relief of mental tension. At the 

moment of this uncovering of the brute passions the victim of this 

malady feels himself wholly at their mercy, and that some unknown 
force within him has accomplished the act which he dreaded. 

These conditions of mind suffice to illustrate the effect of alcohol 
in producing temporary reductions or denudations of mind, as well 
as organic changes of brain resulting in more permanent mental 
denudations. The removal of higher controlling centres allows the 
animal passions to spring into unrestrained activity, and criminal 
acts are accomplished, in their nature allied to and in their origin 
apparently identical with those of epileptic insanity. 

Amongst some of the conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
considerations the following are, perhaps, the more important :— 
(a) There is much reason to fear that inebriety is still upon the 

increase, especially in view of the results recently given by the 
Registrar-General ; also the fact that the death-rate due directly 
to intemperance has been steadily on the increase for the past 
six years, and from the returns of Excise and Customs. 

(b) Convictions for drunkenness prevail most largely amongst the 
mining and manufacturing communities, especially those of the 
maritime ounties, or in those very localities where pauperism 
and insanity show the lowest ratio. 

(c) The centralisation in our large manufacturing towns which 
border on the seaboard largely fosters the drinking habits of 
the community ; and here it is that violence against the person 
and crimes of blood, or such as result from drunkenness and the 
epileptoid states inherited from an intemperate ancestry, chiefly 
prevail. 

(d) Insanity (simple) is probably the result of very complex social 
factors, not so intimately due to the direct agency of alcoholic 
excess as is the case with criminal degeneracy. 

(ec) Alcoholism, on the other hand, tends towards the production of 

epilepsy and the epileptoid states in the offspring, and when 
indulged in to excess by this degenerate progeny tends to 
issue in the convulsive forms of insanity so often associated 
with criminal propensities. 

A large proportion of criminals show epi/eptoid features, and are 
to be regarded probably as the degenerate relics of an ancestry 
who have passed through the more acute stages of mental 
derangement. 

(7) A large amount of juvenile depravity may be distinctly traced 

to these epileptoid states inherited from an alcoholic or neurotic 
parentage. 


(7) 


W. Bevan Lewis. 
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THE CLIMBING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


TEN years ago the prophecy was often made that the days of the 
Alpine Club were numbered. The conquest of the Alps was 
advancing to completion. When all Alpine peaks were climbed and 
all passes crossed, what, it was asked, would there be for the Alpine 
Club todo? Its publications must cease for lack of material, its 
meetings for lack of papers; there would be nothing for it but to 
eat a final dinner, declare that the work which had called it into 
existence was accomplished, and thereupon dissolve and disappear. 
The progress of Alpine exploration has gone forward with even 
greater rapidity than was foreseen, so that now more ingenuity and 
literary research are required to discover an unclimbed peak in the 
Alps than skill to climb it when discovered; but the consequences 
of this state of things are other than were expected. 

Interest in mountains, which was the possession of the few, has 
been transferred to the many. Climbers, who used to complain of 
public neglect, now rage against the intrusion of the multitude into 
their domain. Never were so many volumes of mountain literature 
published; and it is noteworthy that those which attract most 
general interest deal, not with the adventures, but the craft of the 
mountaineer. We have, in fact, come to this point, that the existence 
of such a thing as a “ craft of mountaineering’”’ begins to be gene- 
rally recognised. Fifty years ago no such craft existed. In halfa 
century it has been invented, and the invention has brought itself 
into prominence. 

The attitude of mind with which De Saussure and other early 
climbers attacked Mont Blanc, compared with that of those persons 
who may to-day be standing at the foot of the mountain meditating 
an ascent, marks the change that has been brought about by the 
invention of a climber’s craft. The older men, when they entered 
upon the regions of snow, launched themselves into the unknown. 
They imagined dangers everywhere; they hardened their hearts 
with an unnecessary heroism ; they returned to low levels with an 
unwarranted pride. Not, indeed, that they were not surrounded by 
dangers, as an infant would be in a London street; but the dangers 
they risked were of their own making; the dangers they believed 
themselves to be risking were created by their imaginations, The 
modern beginner enters upon the world of snow in company with 
men who know it, as a seaman knows the world of waters. He 
profits by a vicarious experience; he rests upon a borrowed know- 
ledge ; he is freed from all unfounded fears. Science and skill are 
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his companions, and his path is safe and without care, so far as any 
path can be in this dangerous world. 

All crafts depend upon knowledge and acquired skill—knowledge 
of the material to be handled, acquired skill in the handling of the 
material. Pioneers of mountaineering had first to learn what moun- 
tains actually are like, the details of their structure, and the forces 
in action upon them. Rock-structure, which has one meaning for a 
geologist, has others for a mountaineer. One kind of mountain 
masonry forms ridges and gullies, another forms ledges and preci- 
pices; one texture and dip makes staircases that can be rushed, 
another makes slabs that can scarcely be adhered to; one kind of 
substance is firm and trustworthy, another is friable and treacherous 
to hand and foot. If there was so much to be learned about rocks, 
snow and ice were at first far more unknown. The anatomy of 
glaciers had to be discovered, the secrets of crevasse formation to be 
learnt. There were the varied phenomena implied in the phrase, 
“ state of the snow,” to be understood. Both foot and eye had to be 
trained to recognise by feel and glance what the “ state of the snow” 
at any time might be. Avalanches had to be investigated—ava- 
lanches of snow, ice, and rock—when they might be expected to 
fall, where they were to be looked for, how far they would go. 
Climbers had to learn to distinguish afar off between snow and ice 
slopes. Moreover, the tools of mountaineering had to be invented, 
Many were tried and discarded ; a few were retained and improved. 
The form of the axe was slowly evolved, and its uses learnt. The 
way to employ the rope was a yet more difficult discovery. Kven 
now the proper form for climbing-irons is only being arrived at. 

Accidents, usually fatal, were the lessons wherefrom these facts were 
derived. The great Matterhorn accident finally demonstrated how 
the rope should be used, and proved that large parties were a source 
of danger. The Lyskamm accident showed the peril of cornices. 
Unroped climbers met their death on many mountains. From 
almost every accident something was learnt. The safety of the 
many has been bought by the death of afew. We can now plunge 
into the world of snow without undue peril. We know its dangers 
and can guard against them; we know also when we are safe and 
where we can freely go. Our forerunners went aloft as neolithic 
navigators put to sea—badly equipped and into a misunderstood 
region. We are on the footing of the modern sailor ; snow, as such, 
has no more terrors for us than sea for them. Ill-luck may over- 
take us and we may fall, as they may be drowned, but with good 
equipment and experience the climber and the seafarer are about as 
safe as the townsman at home. 

The patent result of the last fifty years of mountaineering has been 
the approximately thorough exploration of the Alps. Minor dis- 
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tricts ‘are still insufficiently known, but all the larger mountain 
groups have been completely explored. The importance of this fact 
from a scientific and geographical standpoint is considerable, and 
mountaineers may regard it with pride; but the less frequently 
emphasised invention of the climber’s craft—which has advanced 
parallel with, and resulted from, the exploration of the Alps—is like- 
wise important, and will hereafter lead to developments that can be 
but dimly foreshadowed. 

When I was making inquiries about the Mustagh Mountains, 

‘two years ago, an Anglo-Indian officer, who had been amongst 
them, described to me a certain valley that leads into their midst. 
“‘ The end of it,” he said, “is blocked with ice.” By this phrase 
he meant that the valley led to a glacier region, and was, therefore, 
practically a cu/ de sac. Such is the general point of view of men 
ignorant of mountain craft. The mountaineer’s attitude is exactly 
the opposite. It was first formulated years ago by Mr. Whymper, 
who said, ‘“‘ Where ice is there a man can go, if he has the strength 
and the skill.” A true mountaineer assumes that every glacier can 
almost certainly be ascended to its head, where there will be a pass, 
and a glacier leading from it down to lower levels on the other side. 
He expects a peak to be climbable, however unpromising it may look. 
He expects to find between almost every adjacent pair of peaks a 
practicable saddle. This expectation of the normal climber is an 
important acquisition. It leads him to approach confidently what 
his predecessors approached with apprehension. 

I have dwelt on this matter at length because it is one of greater 
public interest than has yet been realised. Consider its bearing on 
the question of natural frontiers. The easy practicability of many 
snow passes alters the strategical value of a mountain frontier. Both 
France and Italy have large bodies of trained Alpine troops, led by 
officers who are supposed to be well acquainted with the details of 
the mountain frontier between those countries. What the value of 
the French Alpine regiments may be I know not, but the Alpini of 
Italy are an admirably trained and capable set of mountaineers. I 
have met a small company of them on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
whither they had climbed by the steep Italian rocks, carrying their 
rifles, ammunition, food, and blankets with them. 

The importance in time of war of such a body of men, well 
acquainted with the climber’s craft, cannot be overrated. They 
would scatter themselves not only over the length, but over the 
depth of the mountain region. Small bodies of them, occupying 
positions of almost perfect safety, would commit havoc amongst 
larger bodies below. It would be almost impossible to clear them 
out, or, if once cleared out, to keep them from returning and re- 
establishing themselves in mountain regions, where they would cut 
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communications and imperil the safety of armies. They would have 
to be met by men trained like themselves, and the best climbers 
would hold the hills. What is true of France and Italy is likewise 
true, mutatis mutandis, of any two countries divided by high ranges 
of mountains. Hereafter this matter will receive the attention of 
both Russia and India, and the exploration of the Hindu Kush and 
other Asiatic ranges will be the result. The question is not, of 
course, one of any immediate importance ; but as the frontier moun- 
tain regions become more settled, better cultivated, more thickly 
inhabited, traversed by roads, and have their great mineral resources 
developed by aid of water-power and electricity, they will take on a 
new importance in times both of peace and war. The whole of the 
Mustagh region and much of Tibet is rich in gold. Some day there 
might be a miners’ rush to those places. Europeans might occupy 
and irrigate valleys that are now hopeless deserts, and the whole 
situation would be changed. The climber’s craft would become of 
high strategical and tactical importance, and would receive an 
amount of consideration as yet little foreseen. 

But the development of the climber’s craft has another and a more 
immediate significance. The same half-century that has beheld its 
growth has likewise beheld almost the completion of the exploration 
of the habitable regions of the world. Most details remain to be 
filled in, but all the large areas have been traversed, and even the 
great deserts are known as far as their general contents are con- 
cerned. The Arctic and Antarctic regions remain for the future, 
and so do almost all the great mountain ranges in the world. The 
Alps alone are explored. The exploration of the Caucasus has been 
well begun, perhaps half done. Mr. Whymper has accomplished as 
much as one man can do in a season in the great Andes of Ecuador, 
but the Andes as a whole are little known. A good deal has been 
done in parts of the Rocky Mountains. Our New Zealand fellow- 
countrymen have boldly attacked the beautiful mountain fastnesses 
which belong to them. All these are hopeful beginnings, but the 
mountains of Central Africa and all the ranges of Asia are practi- 
cally unknown. Thus the future of exploration is in the hands of 
climbers. The exploration of the Alps is a mere specimen on a 
small scale of the greater work which remains to be accomplished 
over areas incomparably vaster, and amongst ranges loftier and far 
more difficult than the Alps. 

The mountains of the Indian frontier are, of course, those which 
should first attract English mountaineers. They are not, however, 
to be easily isolated and grouped. If the reader fixes his eye on the 
Pamir region, as it is customary to advise, he will readily grasp the 
main outlines and directions of the area to be considered. Whether 
it is scientifically correct to regard the Pamirs as a physical centre 
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from which the Central Asian earth-folds radiate, is not yet certain. 
They have that aspect, as far as our imperfect knowledge permits us 
to judge, and, for the time, they may be so considered. The Pamir 
region culminates along its eastern edge in a range which runs 
approximately north and south. Across this, at its northern end, 
sweeps the Thian Shan: across its southern end a range which west- 
wardsis the Hindu Kush, eastwards the Kuen-lun—the northern battle- 
ment of the Tibetan plateau. Adjusted south of these, and folding 
to fit them, come the many parallel ranges of the Karakoram, which 
lose themselves eastwards in Tibet. Below those again are the 
Himalayas, sweeping away to the south-east and then to the east, 
and forming the southern rampart of the great plateau. 

Such a general description is true as far as it goes, but we know 
nothing of the finer adjustments of these mighty folds, and almost 
nothing of their relation to one another. The secrets of these things, 
and with them of other most important problems, are buried in the 
inmost recesses of the hills, far from the tracks of the most adven- 
turous caravans. Only the mountaineer can avail to throw light 
upon them. The ordinary official surveyor is not required to do 
more than follow up the courses of valleys and vaguely indicate the 
limits of ice. He is expected to mark the position and measure the 
altitude of prominent peaks, but no official personage demands of 
him, or would thank him for, a true representation of the form and 
build of remote ridges. Yet it is in the details of buttress and fold 
that the clue to mountain structure resides. Mountaineers know 
that at many points they can almost cover with the hand the junc- 
tion of important ridges, and that they can there behold in the 
structure of a bit of rock, small enough to be removed asa geological 
specimen, the lines of stress which explain the anatomy of ranges’ 
and decide the form of a continent. It is only, therefore, by pur- 
suing the investigation of mountain form in the inmost recesses of a 
glacial region that a true knowledge of the structure of the world’s 
crust can be obtained. Such investigations do not belong to moun- 
taineers as such, but the men who undertake them must become 
mountaineers, and in so doing they will inevitably develop in them- 
selves that variety of the sporting instinct which finds its satisfaction 
in mountaineering. 

A great portion of the Himalayas are already surveyed from a 
lowlander’s and official point of view. Mountaineers do not consider 
the survey to be as yet begun. A clothed person can only be repre- 
sented by painting when the texture of his drapery and the mould- 
ing action of his figure upon it are properly understood and expressed. 
Similarly the snow-covering of a mountain must be mapped (which 
is only another kind of drawing) with knowledge and understanding, 
not only of the mountain-form which is covered, but of the nature 
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and quality of the glacier-drapery that covers it. Now a glacier is 
not a mere ditch full of ice; it is an acting body possessed of a cer- 
tain unity into which all the parts enter, working and reacting upon 
one another. It is only when all the glaciers of a mountain range 
are properly depicted, and especially the upper levels of the glaciers, 
that the range itself can be regarded as surveyed. 

Every glacier consists of certain definite parts, corresponding to 
its different levels. Its snout, which is all that most travellers see, 
is narrow and of hard ice, but the snow, up to the very summits of 
the highest peaks that feed it, also belongs to it. All glaciers expand 
aloft into many tributaries, which in turn further subdivide, and are 
fed by avalanches and gullies, by plateau-reservoirs, and by slopes 
on which snow accumulates. The whole mass is constantly descend- 
ing, constantly melting and freezing again, constantly becoming more 
and more compacted and pressed together, till solid ice takes the 
place of snow and, river-like, flows forwards to the warmer levels 
where it is finally melted away. To represent a set of glaciers, 
therefore, as mere ditches full of snow is to wholly misrepresent 
a range, for every glacier must in its broad outline be pear or fan 
shaped, and every range must be covered with a number of these 
snowy and icy fans adjusted together. It is of every bit as great 
importance to discover the watersheds of these glacier basins as the 
watersheds of the rivers that lead from them. This, in fact, is a 
mountain-surveyor’s first business. He has small need, in case of 
a preliminary survey, to fix with much accuracy the positions of 
peaks. The form and arrangement of the glaciers’ basins up to 
their very crest, and especially about their highest levels, are what 
chiefly call for his attention. There is but one way to accomplish 
this task; he must penetrate the remotest glacier regions. It is 
only from high peaks, whence various glaciers flow, that the secrets 
of their adjustment are revealed. Low down in the final trough of 
the ice little or nothing can be learnt. Protruding ridges hide snow- 
fields from the eye; the mountain-surveyor must get behind and 
above them. He must be a climber; his mountain exploration must 
be a series of climbing expeditions. 

The reader will now understand how it can be the case that, 
whilst the Himalayas have been in large part surveyed by the 
Indian Government, they are not, from a mountaineer’s point of 
view, surveyed at all. No attempt has been made to give a true 
physical representation of the highest levels. The glaciation has 
been treated in the vaguest fashion and upon the ditch theory. From 
such work a mountain student cannot learn much. It was for this 
reason that I was tempted to make, in the year 1892, an expedition 
into the Karakoram Mountains, where are gathered together the 
mightiest group of glaciers in the world outside the Polar regions. 
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The Hispar, the Biafo, and the Baltoro glaciers had for me the 
attraction of size as well as remoteness. The Hispar glacier was 
unsurveyed. The lower portions of the other two had been mapped 
by Colonel Godwin-Austen years ago, but their upper regions were 
unknown. The journey that I planned was duly carried out and 
resulted in the physical survey of some three thousand square miles 
of high mountain country. A map of the Central Asiatic mountain 
region lies before me asI write. It measures twelve by fifteen inches. 
On the same scale, the portion surveyed by me measures less than 
a square inch. This will give some idea of the amount of work that 
remains to be done in Asia by mountaineers. 

Let us now pass to another question. I have referred to the im- 
portance of the climber’s craft as invented and perfected in the Alps. 
It may be legitimately asked whether that craft requires no modifi- 
cation for employment in other regions of the world. Are the Alps 
a sufficient training ground for mountain travel? The answer 
involves considerations of some general interest. In former days 
Alpine climbers were a wandering body. They roamed abroad over 
the mountains ; they crossed passes and traversed peaks from valley 
to valley ; they endeavoured to make themselves acquainted with the 
entire mountain region. They slept in cheese-huts and hay-huts. 
They became used to rough quarters. They experienced the joys of 
wandering. Nowadays all this is changed. The novelty of the 
Alps is gone. Minor groups of mountains have lost their charm. 
Where novelty is no longer to be found, difficulty alone is sought. 
It is the difficult peaks that hold the attention of climbers. They 
have given up roaming ; they settle themselves in comfortable hotels 
in important centres. Gymnasticism has largely supplanted travel 
as far as the Alps are concerned. The climbers of the last genera- 
tion were all trained travellers; those that have succeeded them are 
trained gymnasts. They have so developed their craft as to render 
unnecessary the assistance of professional guides. The number of 
mountaineers who are capable of attacking the most difficult peaks 
without guides, as safely as their predecessors could with guides, 
annually increases. It follows that the good climbers of the present 
day, whilst for the most part untrained as travellers, yet possess this 
advantage, that they may embark on mountain exploration without 
hampering themselves with the annoyances and impediments which 
guides so frequently bring into countries whose climate and manner 
of life are new to them. 

But what the Alps have ceased to be, as a training ground for 
mountain travellers, the Caucasus has become. Men learn to climb 
in the Alps; they learn the mysteries of climbing travel in the 
Caucasus. But, after all, Caucasian peaks do not average much 
larger than those of the Alps. Can a craft learnt amongst them be 
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applied successfully to the exploration of the great ranges of Asia? 
Is there no difference in kind between the ascent of a peak of 18,000 
feet and one of 28,000 ? 

Take, asa concrete instance, the great mountains that surround the 
Baltoro glacier in the Karakoram range. Masherbrum, the White 
Pyramid, the Golden Throne, the Hidden Peak, Gusherbrum, the 
Broad Peak, K 2, the Mustagh Tower are all from 24,000 to 28,000 
feet in height, and rise from this glacier or its tributaries. There 
is probably no greater mountain group in the world. If the traveller 
approaches them, as we did, from Askole, the highest village in 
Braldu, he must march for three days up desert valleys, with a 
blazing sun overhead and wearisome sand, stones, or broken slopes 
under foot. He thus reaches the end of the ice and beholds the 
great glacier, about a mile in width at the snout, rising up before 
him. Its surface is broken into a succession of mounds, each one 
hundred feet or more high, and the whole is deeply covered with stone 
débris of all sizes, On the ice are a series of lakes which have to be 
passed round. The banks of the glacier are too steep to be traversed. 
The ascent, therefore, must be made over the wearisome stones, up 
one mound, down another, on footing always insecure. The traveller 
must keep his eyes fixed on the ground. He has to zig-zag about to 
make his way amongst the larger blocks. It is impossible to conceive 
a more wearisome method of progression. Five or six miles a day 
is the utmost that laden coolies can accomplish under these conditions. 

During the first two days of the ascent precipitous cliffs rise from 
the ice on either hand. They are so steep and smooth that it is 
often impossible to clamber even for a yard up them. Here and 
there they are broken by chimneys. Nowhere does it seem possible 
to scale them. They fling themselves aloft to appalling heights, 
break into splintered aiguilles, and pierce the sky. These rocky 
masses are the ends of long ridges which lead back to the watershed 
and divide the basins of the side glaciers from one another. Every 
few hours, when we were ascending the glacier in August, 1892, we 
came to the opening of one of these side glaciers and, if the clouds 
permitted, gained striking glimpses up towards their inmost recesses. 
Splintered peaks surrounded their upper level. A more uncom- 
promising series of apparently impregnable altitudes I had never 
before beheld. The aiguilles of Chamoni are sharp, but not even the 
Charmoz can compare for sharpness with hundreds of the Baltoro 
needles. The Dolomites are built with precipitous walls, but they 
are small beside the smallest of the Karakoram cliffs. 

The side glaciers lie deep between such towering peaks. Most of 
them descend in magnificent ice-cascades from their higher levels. 
Noble avalanches feed them from lofty shelves and slippery slopes. 
These descend, after fresh snow, in rapid succession, and the dust 
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they raise drapes the mountain sides as with white steam, and 
spreads abroad through the clear atmosphere. Rocks, too, are con- 
stantly falling in gigantic masses from the frost-split summits, but 
so vast is the area, so high the altitudes, that the booming of their 
fall is seldom heard, or only as a faint hum, even when the loosened 
masses are sufficient to fill the air with a column of dust that some- 
times hangs around for hours, and even days. 

One such mass descended near us and crossed the track we had 
left behind. It was the size of a cottage when it started, but it 
broke up into a fifteen-foot cube and a series of minor satellites. 
These were hurled through the air into a gully, down which they 
bounded to the débris far below. They delved deep holes into this 
on their way, and the great mass finally came to rest amongst a 
number of its predecessors on a sandy flat. The thunder that 
accompanied the fall was a majestic volume of sound, the peculiar 
timbre of which was produced by the crack and rattle of the smaller 
stones thrown off from the chief mass at every bound. 

The mainstream of the Baltoro glacier bends, scimitar-like, as it 
approaches its termination. It was not till the end of the second 
day of our march up it that we came to the end of this bend, and 
could look straight towards the Place de la Concorde, or point of 
junction, where the three great tributary streams unite. One comes 
in from the north, and is the Godwin-Austen branch; another 
comes from the south-east, and is named the Throne Glacier; the 
third comes from the south, and is not yet properly explored. At 
the head of the Godwin-Austen glacier is the peak called “ K2,” 
At the head of the Throne Glacier is the Golden Throne. The 
south glacier leads to a labyrinth of the Chogolisa peaks. Where 
these three glaciers flow together there is a magnificent open space, 
an icy field some five square miles in area. At the end of our 
second day’s march we looked up towards this icy field. 

The weather that had accompanied us was bad. Clouds usually 
roofed the sky and buried the peaks, but this evening there was a 
movement and a breaking in the heavens. Looking forward, some 
one called out, in the words of the Arabian Nights, ‘ These are not 
clouds, but a great mountain on which the clouds divide.” The 
evening sun shone on the as yet formless apparition, and played 
magic with the wreathing mists, till at last they all faded away, and 
the mighty tower of Gusherbrum stood forth before us, built of an 
ochreous yellow rock, and splashed with stains of crimson, tumbled 
glaciers falling down its gullies, and a wedge of white ice for its 
crest. As the evening came on, Masherbrum likewise appeared 
in the south, waving a huge cloud-banner from its sweeping side. 
We had reached the land of the giants, and they were come forth 
from their hiding-places to greet us. 
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Two more days we pounded up the stone-covered ice, and then 
flesh and blood would stand this trough-wandering no more. We 
had to go aloft and get rid of the oppression of the impending 
heights. We chose a ridge that ended near our camp, and followed 
it to the summit of a peak of 19,400 feet. It was all that time per- 
mitted us to accomplish. Even from that lofty standpcint we were 
above only the lower shoulders of the great mountains, but the 
glaciers spread beneath us, and we could see many of them through- 
out all their length. The Golden Throne, a larger Monte Rosa in 
form, rose at the head of the central tributary, and declared itself the 
most promising of the great peaks for attack. Southwards we looked 
across over showy passes to great ridges rising in interminable array 
one behind another, jutting here and there into brilliant peaks, and 
fading away in the farthest distance amongst rolling phalanxes of 
clouds. 

Two more marches brought us to the Place de la Concorde, where 
bad weather overtook us, and we were forced to remain inactive 
during four days. Snow descended upon us with little intermission, 
winds howled and eddied about us, the nights were cold, the days full 
of discomfort. We were at an altitude then almost exactly that of 
Mont Blane. On the last day of our enforced halt the weather 
cleared, and we were enabled to look up the Godwin-Austen glacier 
which opened before us, and led straight to the base of K2. The 
noble mountain was at length revealed to our expectant gaze, a 
wonderful pile of rock whose summit looks abroad over the Central 
Asian plateaus. My artist companion, McCormick, painted an 
admirable picture of it, and I spent a few hours making careful 
theodolite observations for its altitude. When these were finally 
reduced they gave 27,640 feet for the result, which is considerably 
less than the previously received value, and reduces the peak from 
its usurped position of second amongst the measured mountains of 
the world. It may possibly be hereafter reinstated, for the values 
ascribed to the altitudes of Gaurisankar (Everest) and others of the 
loftiest peaks in Asia are probably far from accurate. 

A long march took us to the foot of the Golden Throne, where, at 
a place we called Footstool Camp, the coolies had to be left behind. 
It was during this march that we began to feel—and all of us 
simultaneously—the unpleasant effects of diminished atmospheric 
pressure. This occurred at a height of about 16,000 feet. We had 
previously been higher without suffering discomfort except on the 
19,400-feet peak. We reached the foot of our mountain after eleven 
days’ marching from Askole. Two days had also been spent on 
climbs, and five days had been lost by bad weather—total, eighteen 
days. 

We could not have gone much faster, for the organisation of our 
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supplies took time. We were carrying food for five weeks. We 
started with coolies enough for the bulk of it, but half of them 
had to be sent back after seven marches to fetch up further 
supplies, and the rest had to make double marches to bring the 
things along. Our sheep had to be left at the highest grass, and 
brought thence, one by one, as they were required. We had to 
organise a post of coolies to keep Footstool Camp supplied with 
roots and scrub for fuel. No great pace can be made under such 
conditions. 

From Footstool Camp the climb began. The reader must await 
the full account of it that will hereafter be published. Henceforward 
we and the four excellent Gurkhas had to do our carrying for our- 
selves. There was, first of all, an ice-fall to be fought through. 
The lowest 2,009 feet of it employed our energies during three days, 
three separate journeys being required to victual the higher camp. 
The next 750 feet took us two days more, owing to the softness of 
the snow and the fact that two journeys were necessary. The 
following day we made 1,200 feet, and camped at a height of 20,160 
feet. We now began to suffer severely from diminished atmospheric 
pressure. Existence became a labour; our hearts beat fast and 
feebly ; we all felt ill, We were tortured by headaches. The 
smallest action was a toil. We lost our appetites, and suffered 
from indigestion. The sun was scorching hot upon us. Hour after 
hour the evil effects increased from the moment we reached a higher 
altitude than about 18,000 feet. We were above that level for 
nearly six days. I doubt if we could have lived through a couple 
more. Our theory had been to accustom ourselves to the unwonted 
pressures by going slowly and spending time. I have little doubt 
that the theory was a mistaken one. These peaks ought to be 
rushed. 

At length, on the 25th of August, we made our final attack. We 
thought we had snow-slopes to ascend. We found them to be of 
hard ice. Every step had to be cut, and the exertion required was 
killing. We climbed a snow-slope to an aréte, and we followed this 
at a despairingly slow pace over a peak of 20,730 feet, then one of 
21,220 feet, to our highest point, 22,500 feet. Here the ridge 
ceased, and slopes fell away on all sides. The Golden Throne was a 
separate mountain, and our ridge did not lead to it. We named 
our point Pioneer Peak, and presently turned to descend. That 
night we slept again at our highest camp, or rather tried to sleep. 
Next day we tottered down to Footstool Camp, and there rested for 
twenty-four hours. We had been six days on the mountain. The 
return to Askole took us nine days more. If on the ascent we felt 
discomfort from diminished pressure at 16,000 feet, on the descent 
we felt it down to 14,000 feet. We were all enfeebled and almost 
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worn out. Our hearts took a fortnight to settle down. We had 
been strained and overworked, all except the coolies, who enjoyed a 
week’s rest while we were climbing. 

I have been thus particular in the account of this ascent because 
it shows how different is the climbing of a very high and remote 
mountain from the climbing of Alpine peaks. The mountaineer’s 
craft is not a mere gymnastic accomplishment, but involves an 
understanding of all that is necessary for reaching desired altitudes. 
It requires, therefore, a new development for use in the new field. 
The two unwonted difficulties that have to be overcome are distance 
and diminished atmospheric pressure. When a day or, at the out- 
side, two days suffice to carry a man from an inhabited base to 
the point of his aims, transport is not difficult, because there is 
little to be transported. But if a climber is forced to spend, say, 
only three weeks above the level of habitation, he has to face a 
new problem. Each porter needs a little over two pounds’ weight 
of food a day, or about forty-five pounds for the three weeks. The 
carrying capacity of a porter at starting may be screwed and back- 
shished up to eighty pounds, but progress will be slow and daily 
marches reduced in length if the loads are too heavy for the kind of 
ground that has to be covered. It is easy enough to invent on 
paper plans for revictualling a high camp by successive batches of 
coolies, but the coolies have to be led and watched or they will 
arrive without their loads or not arrive at all. It follows, therefore, 
that it is better to choose for attack such mountains as Nanga Parbat, 
Haramosh, Rakipushi, and the like, which stand out from the heart 
of the ranges and are in the proximity of inhabited and fertile 
centres. It is also well to select a peak which is not of great diffi- 
culty in its lower parts, so that coolies may be taken as far as possible. 
Unfortunately in the Karakorams the lower parts of the mountains 
are seldom easy, whilst the final 5,000 feet often present no difficul- 
ties in form. It should further be noticed that, above the level of 
20,000 feet, snow rapidly turns into ice under the action of the 
powerful sun in the daytime and of the frosts at night. A peak 
whose summit is of bare rock should therefore be preferred to one 
buried in snow. 

Diminished atmospheric pressure is the greatest difficulty of all. 
It is more felt in hollow places than on ridges, more on snow than 
rocks, more in still air than a breeze, more in sunshine than under 
clouds or by night. It seems probable that the healthy human 
body can be accustomed to altitudes of up to from 18,000 to 19,000 
feet. Above 19,000 feet a cumulative effect of discomfort is pro- 
duced. A high camp should therefore be established at about 18,000 
feet, and so well victualled as to be tenable for a week or two. From 
this camp it should be possible to reach a ridge by ascending not 
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more than 2,000 or 3,000 feet. The ridge should conduct chiefly by 
way of rocks to the highest point, and if this ridge lies on the north 
side of the mountain, and is thereby shaded for an hour after sun- 
rise, so much the better. 

With such precautions I think it may be possible in the Kara- 
korams to reach an altitude of 24,000 feet. I do not prophesy that 
greater heights will not be attained, but I hardly expect that they 
will be. Possibly atmospheric conditions may differ in Sikkim, and 
it may be possible to climb higher there, as plants are known to do. 
It will be a long time before experiment shows what are the limits 
of human capacity in these matters. We have, as yet, insufficient 
materials for forming a judgment on many of the difficulties that 
oppose themselves to the high mountaineer. Some of them can 
doubtless be overcome; others may prove insuperable. The man 
that would work them out should establish himself in a high camp 
on the slopes of Nanga Parbat or Kinchinjanga, and spend the 
whole of a hot season in experimenting on the mountain and on 
himself. 

W. M. Conway. 











































THE MILITARY AND THE MAGISTRATES. 


THovGH widely severed in their general bearings, the strike at Hull 
and the debates on the Home Rule Bill have combined to produce 
two very noteworthy results. The questions put to ministers 
regarding the presence of troops at Hull and the various forecasts of 
speakers as to the conduct of the army under a Home Rule govern- 
ment have served to direct public attention to the position of the 
military as an auxiliary of the civil power. They have, at the same 
time, brought to light the curious confusion that exists on the sub- 
ject even in the highest quarters. The want of knowledge in official 
circles, however skilfully obscured in debate by a mist of words, is 
by no means satisfactory ; the position of the soldier is still less so, 
both to himself and the public he serves. 

What is the duty of an officer when called upon to aid the civil 
authorities? Is he bound to obey, or has he a discretion? Is he 
responsible for the acts of his troops, or does he become a mere 
weapon in the hands of the magistrate? No finer constitutional” 
point can arise than that contained in the question as to how far the 
military are obliged to obey the invitation of the civil authorities.’ 
The answer evidently depends on two considerations, distinct yet 
intimately connected—the rights of the civil power and the duty of 
the military. 

On the civil officer rests absolutely the duty of preserving public 
order. He is personally responsible for its due performance, and 
any remissness or even lack of sufficient energy renders him liable 
to an indictment.? In normal circumstances he carries out this 
duty by means of the police and other officers of the law. To cope 
with abnormal conditions which may arise he is vested with all 
the power inherent in society itself for its own protection. He can 
in defence of the public safety call for the aid of every citizen; and 
every citizen, when called upon, is bound to obey and use his utmost 
endeavours to assist the magistrate.* This right of the civil authority 

(1) The dictum is that of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman answering a question of Mr. 
Labouchere on the use of the troops during the Hull strike, 11th April, 1893. 

(2) E.g., in the Bristol riots, 1832, Mr. Pinney, the mayor, was tried on a charge of 
want of energy in performing his duty. He was acquitted. In the Gordon riots, 
Kennet, the Lord Mayor, was tried and convicted on the ground of his remissness and 
“ar eee man is bound, when called upon, under pain of fine and imprisonment, 
to yield a ready and implicit obedience to the call of the magistrate, and to do his 
utmost to assist him to suppress any tumultuous assembly.’’—Chief Justice Tindal, 


quoted by Clode, Military Forces, xvii. 6. Vide also Manual of Military Law and 
Statutes cited there, chap. xiii. 
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to call for the aid of all citizens, armed if necessary, has been recog- 
nised from the earliest times, and in various forms. It still exists 
in its full force, though, owing to our present system of civil and 
military organisation, it is little likely ever again to be extensively 
used. The right, however, is very important, for on it depends the 
only constitutional authority of the civil magistrates to command the 
aid of troops. The private soldier on signing his attestation paper, 
or the officer on obtaining his commission, assumes to himself new 
responsibilities and subjects himself to new laws and obligations, but 
he remains in the fullest sense a citizen and liable, like other citizens, 
to every call made upon him by the common law of the country. 
Military status is superimposed on civil status and does not take its 
place. The soldier, therefore, is bound, on the call of the magis- 
trate, to afford aid by every means at his disposal, inclusive of his 
possession of arms and military discipline. Failure to do this will 
render him liable to punishment by the civil courts in the same 
manner as if he were a civilian. This obligation on the soldier, 
though laid down over and over again by judges, has in the past 
been very generally misunderstood, and the misunderstanding has, 
on more than one occasion, resulted in serious consequences.” So 
little was it understood at one time, indeed, that some men who fired 
on a mob at the request of a magistrate were actually tried and 
condemned. 

The condemnation may have been due in part to the old English 
jealousy of any interference by troops in civil affairs, and even of 
the very existence of a standing army—a jealousy perpetuated year 
by year in the preamble of our Army Annual Act. It was also, no 
doubt, partly due to a failure to recognise the distinction between a 
soldier as an individual citizen and as a member of the army. The 
soldier has, in fact, a dual existence. As a citizen he is in every 
respect bound by the law of the country ; as a soldier he is, as some 
writers have said,* really governed by another law, for his military 
functions are not taken account of by the common law, and it may 
fairly be said that the Army Act creates the soldier as such and 
separates him in his military capacity from his ordinary being as a 
citizen. The civil law takes no cognisance of the soldier. Its 
obligation on him, in his military capacity, to obey the command of 


(1) ‘It is, therefore, highly important that the mistake should be corrected which 
supposes that an Englishman, by taking upon him the additional character of a soldier, 
puts off any of the rights or duties of an Englishman.’’—Chief Justice Mansfield in 
Burdett v. Abbott, M.M.L., chap. xii. 

(2) E£.g., in the Wilkes riots, 1768, some soldiers were tried for murder but acquitted 
and afterwards rewarded by the Government. In the Gordon riots there was great 
reluctance to act owing to previous harsh treatment of soldiers by juries. The disas- 
trous consequences are well known. History, however, offers many examples. 

(3) £.g., Hailam, Constitutional History, p. 779. Murray. 2 vols. 1872. 
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the magistrate, is non-existent, for the obligation is on the citizen, 
and the fact that the citizen and the soldier are the same person is 
an accident. Hence it follows that no right of calling on the troops 
in their corporate capacity is inherent in the office of the magistrate. 

The importance of this distinction is obvious in cases such as are 
likely to occur nowadays, where the magistrates request the aid of 
the troops, not to quell any disturbance or riot, but as a preventive 
measure to avoid the possibility of such disturbance arising. In 
such a case as this—for instance, in the early part of the Hull strike, 
where the troops were employed while the town was as yet in a state 
of peace—obedience to the call is by no means obligatory on the 
military. The message from the magistrate comes to them as troops, 
not as citizens; as a request, not a command. This request they are, 
so far as any legal obligation is concerned, at liberty to refuse; for 
it is evident that as citizens in arms they can be called upon only 
when the ordinary machinery at the command of the civil power has 
failed. Plainly, no authority has the right to call for the forcible 
assistance of the general public so long as the police are able to 
maintain order. It is not sufficient to say that the police are likely 
to prove inadequate. They must actually have failed or there must 
be an actual disturbance. 

By what authority, then, does the civil officer require the pre- 
sence of the military power as a merely threatening or preventive 
influence ? It was long a doubtful point whether a body, such as 
the army, not strictly recognised by the constitution, could be used 
at all for the maintenance of civil authority. Parliament lent its 
countenance to the idea that no such use of the troops was admis- 
sible, that the army was in fact for war and not to be employed as 
such in time of peace.’ Practically, also, much is to be said against 
the too ready appeal to the military in civil affairs. It is desirable 
for the dignity of the law itself, and for its effective working in 
ordinary times, that it should be able to enforce its own decrees by 
means directly at its own disposal. It is also desirable that the 
army should be kept as far as possible for employment in its primary 
function as an engine of war, and in a democratic country, that it 
should not risk unpopularity by a too frequent interference in 
popular movements. In a voluntary and short-service system, also, 
the common appearance of the troops as a repressive force may 
injuriously affect both recruiting and discipline. Still, there can be 
no doubt of the immense advantage of having some irresistible force 
on which to fall back when all else fails. 


(1) ‘‘ This army was always understood to be kept on foot, as it is still expressed in 
the preamble of every mutiny-bill, for better preserving the balance of power in 
Europe. The Commons would not for an instant admit that it was necessary as a per- 
manent force in order to maintain the Government at home.’’—Hallam, p. 778. 
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The regular army supplies this, and common convenience has 
gradually led to the recognition of its use. It is now well estab- 
lished, both by custom and the opinion of judges, as well as by more 
than one statute dealing more or less directly with the subject, that 
the Crown may make it a part of the military duty of the troops to 
give assistance to the civil power, and that any orders given to this 
effect are legal. Troops acting in this capacity, however, are a 
strictly military body under the command of their officers, and no 
orders of the magistrate can relieve them from the obligation of 
their military duty. Instructions by the Crown to give a general 
assistance to the executive authority have frequently been given 
from the time of Charles II., when the royal forces were employed 
in general police and customs duties with baneful consequences to 
their efficiency as soldiers, down to our own time, when general 
rules on the matter have been embodied in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions.” 

By these rules an officer in command is directed not to use his 
troops for the suppression of disturbances, except on the written 
requisition of a magistrate, and, in the case of an expected riot, the 
requisition must be from some one on the spot. In case of extreme 
emergency, however, he may act on his own responsibility even 
without a requisition. It appears, then, that an officer when called 
upon to bring out his men has the discretionary power of refusing, 
but he will refuse at his own risk, and be liable to trial and punish- 
ment if evil consequences ensue. The same also applies to the 
higher military officials who may interfere to prevent the use of the 
troops, or may order their withdrawal in opposition to the opinion 
of the local authorities. The War Minister’s position was therefore 
a strictly legal as well as a perfectly just and reasonable one when he 
refused to order the removal of troops from Hull on the ground that 
he could not take the responsibility of over-riding the opinion of the 
local magistrates, who were themselves liable in case of any mis- 
chance arising from want of energy or due precaution on their part. 

The next point to be considered is the position of the soldiery 
when actually engaged in suppressing or preventing disturbance. 
The regulations direct officers employed on such duty to place them- 
selves under the orders of a magistrate, and to fire only on his 
express request. There are other directions as to details, but these 
two are the only ones of importance for our purpose. They are pro- 


(1) One of the most definite judicial opinions is that of Lords Eldon and Redesdale, 
in 1796, on the occasion of the Wilts Militia having been called in to assist the magis- 
trates and excise. ‘* We conceive His Majesty may by orders given to his troops make 
assistance to the civil magistrate in the lawful execution of his civil duty a part of 
their military duty; that the troops acting at the requisition of the magistrate, in 
obedience to such orders, would still be subject to military discipline, and would, there- 
fore, act as a military body commanded by military officers.”’ 

(2) Section viii. 
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bably intended as an attempt to evolve order out of chaos, but in so 
far as their object is to place the responsibility on the shoulders of 
the magistrate, they fail, as every rule must fail; for the common 
law insists on making the soldier answerable as a citizen for the acts 
he commits as a soldier. The soldier is but an armed citizen, says 
the civil law, and as such no orders can relieve him from the conse- 
quences of his own acts—if he kills a man he must be prepared to 
meet a charge of murder. The soldier is bound to obey orders, 
says the Army Act, or answer for his disobedience to a court- 
martial. 

The theory of the soldier as an armed citizen is a most fascinating 
one to legal authorities. It crops up continually, sometimes as an 
excuse for using troops without any sanction from the civil magis- 
trates, sometimes as a warning to the unfortunate military prisoners 
who are undergoing their trial for acts done in preservation of 
the public peace. Yet nothing can be clearer than that in reality 
the soldier, when employed as such, occupies a position totally dif- 
ferent from that of a mere citizen. He is armed with deadly 
weapons, which the citizen seldom is; he is trained to use them for 
man-killing purposes, which the citizen never is; he is accustomed 
to act in a body, subject to discipline, and obliged under heavy 
penalties, amounting even to death, to obey the orders given by his 
superior. In all this he differs utterly from the mere citizen. Even 
the law seems to recognise this in some sort; for in cases where 
martial law has been proclaimed it has always been considered neces- 
sary to pass an act of indemnity, although it is a maxim of law that 
in case of necessity every citizen is not only allowed, but is bound to 
use every means for preserving the public peace, even to taking up 
arms. If soldiers, as armed citizens, are justified already by the 
common law, what is the need of the act of indemnity ? 

The injustice of this anomalous position has often been commented 
on. It remains at present unremedied. We even get the absurdity 
of men being pardoned and rewarded by the Crown for acts for 
which they have been committed to prison by the law courts.1 The 
common law declares that any man obeys an illegal order at his peril, 
and while the soldier is construed into a citizen his action as an aid 
to the civil power must always be hampered by possible doubts as to 
the legality of his orders. The officer is not to fire save when 
requested by the magistrate, but when the request is made he must 
decide for himself whether he ought to accede to it. If he does, and 
the firing turns out to be in the opinion of a jury an excessive use of 
force, he cannot shelter himself behind the civil officer. If he 
refuses he may be tried for neglect. The soldier who, by firing, causes 
an injury may render himself liable to fine or imprisonment, or 


(1) £.g., in the Wilkes riots of 1768. 
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worse. The military courts will swoop upon him if he disobey the 
lawful command of his superior officer. To be perfectly safe the 
ordinary private must take the opinion of a jury of judges and 
counsel as to the legality of his captain’s word of command before 
he obeys it. It is futile to answer that the law will interpret liber- 
ally and, so to speak, wink at illegality if the intention was good. 
The position of the soldier should be clear, and his responsibility 
defined. 

Probably, however, the most interesting aspect of this question at 
the present time is the position that would be occupied by troops quar- 
tered in Ireland under a Home Rule Government. Are the Imperial 
forces to be at the disposal of the Irish Executive? If a British 
officer is called upon to help in coercing the loyalist minority, is he 
bound to obey ? These seem to be the questions that in this connec- 
tion are uppermost in men’s minds. With regard to actual riot or 
armed insurrection the answer is clear enough. It is the duty of 
soldiers, both as citizens and under the military regulations, to assist 
in preserving or restoring the public peace, wherever it is disturbed. 
But the disturbance must have taken place. A felony must have 
been committed or must be imminent before the use of force is 
justified. In the case actually threatened by the loyalists—the case 
of resistance by such methods as the non-payment of taxes—no riot 
is to be assumed. Are the troops, therefore, if requisitioned by the 
local authorities, bound to assist in the process of distraint, and, if 
ordered by the magistrate to do so, must they use their firearms ? 
The Solicitor-General, in his speech on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, would seem to contend that they are, and that the 
Irish Executive could always command the aid of the military force 
stationed in the country. He rests his claim on the common law 
obligation. But, as has been shown, this obligation comes into 
action only when there is an actual disturbance. The duty of the 
soldier, therefore, in the case assumed, depends entirely on the 
Crown, which alone can authorise its military forces as such to 
assist the Executive. Under the present regulations an officer 
would by no means be justified in ordering his men to proceed to 
extreme measures merely on the request of the civil authority. He 
must use his discretion in the matter, both as to the expediency of 
bringing his men out and as to his conduct when actually under 
arms. The magistrate’s request is in no sense a command which the 
officer is bound to obey. He obeys or refuses obedience, however, at his 
own risk, and if evil consequences ensue from his action he is liable. 
Thus, if an officer, at the request of the local authority, orders his men 
to fire on a party of Ulster loyalists resisting distraint, there is no 
doubt that he risks an indictment for murder, and the magistrates’ 
request is no defence, while if through his not doing so, mischief 
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ensues he may be proceeded against for neglect. It is true that no 
great inconvenience is likely to arise in Great Britain from this 
state of the law, but in Ireland it is quite conceivable that with pos- 
sibly highly partizan juries the case might be different. The possi- 
bility of men being put upon their trial in such circumstances before 
a jury violently prejudiced on one side or the other, or even beforea 
court-martial of officers, whose sympathies in spite of themselves 
are practically certain to be strongly with the “loyalist law- 
breakers,” is one which cannot be ignored. Does not justice 
demand that some steps should be taken in the soldier’s interest to 
guard against it ? 

In practice, the soldier puts off a great part of his citizenship 
when he puts on his military uniform, and the fact should be frankly 
recognised as it is in other nations. The reform needed is a simple 
one. In France an officer when requisitioned is told by the civil 
authority the end to be attained, and then allowed to use whatever 
means he deems necessary to attain it. If our Parliament could find 
time to embody some such rule in an Act, and give an officer com- 
plete authority as well as responsibility, or, what would be less 
advantageous, leave both authority and responsibility solely in the 
hands of the magistrate, there would be an end both of a long-stand- 
ing unfairness to officers, soldiers, and magistrates, and of senseless 
questions in the House of Commons, on one subject at all events. 

GerorGE IRVING. 
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Ix is a significant fact that our officials in the Persian Gulf are 
directly under the Indian and not the Foreign Office, for this sheet 
of water may now be said to be under Indian, and therefore under 
British protection. The English in the Gulf receive their pay in 
degenerate rupees instead of pounds sterling; an atmosphere of 
India reigns supreme amongst them: they live in bungalows, they 
talk of “ tiffin,” and eat curry at every meal. 

By just crossing a range of mountains in Persia you cross the 
metaphorical watershed between our Indian and Foreign Offices. 
At Shiraz you hesitate between India and England. You ask the 
question, “Shall I send my letters vid Bombay or vid Russia?”’ 
You hasten to get rid of your rupees, for this is the last place where 
their merit is recognised. North of Shiraz you are in a distinctly 
foreign country. Our officials hail from the Foreign Office, and 
belong to the legation at Teheran. You are no longer under British 
protection; you are in the dominions of the Shah. 

From the purely Indian point of view I propose now to treat the 
Persian Gulf, describing our visits to its shores, and what we saw of 
the populations and petty sovereigns who are in that vague limbo of 
uncertainty entitled “Under British protection.” We keep our 
ships of war in the Gulf: we feel that it is a matter of the first 
importance that those countries under our protection should remain 
so, and that the Turks should not build forts at Fao, and otherwise 
interfere with our trade in the Karoun, and that no other power 
should have a foothold thereon. The last generation talked much 
about a Euphrates Valley railway, with its terminus at Koweit. We 
now hear a great deal about the opening up of the Karoun, but it is 
the lordship of the Gulf which is the chief matter of importance just 
at present both for India and for ourselves. 

Our first visit was to the Imam of Oman, in his capital at Muscat. 
His nominal kingdom commands the southern entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, and hence is important to us. Unfortunately, there 
are sometimes revolutions in this State, which cause our officials a 
little anxiety, and not seldom the authority of the present Imam 
extends no further than his capital and the neighbouring town of 
El Muttra, independent Bedouin sheikhs, intent on revolution, 
carrying their raids up to the city walls. 

Of all places in the world, Muscat has the reputation of being the 
hottest, facing as it does the Indian Ocean, and protected from every 
cooling breeze by rugged volcanic hills without a blade of cultivation 
upon them, which reflect and intensify the scorching rays of the 
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tropical sun. Aden is said to have but a piece of brown paper 
between it and the infernal fires. Muscat would seem to want even 
this meagre protection, and “ gives,” as a Persian poet has expressed 
it, “to the panting sinner a lively anticipation of his future destiny.” 
The approach to the cove of Muscat is highly picturesque, surrounded 
as it is by fantastic mountains of red and green volcanic strata. Like 
Aden, again, there are the extinct craters of many volcanoes around 
Muscat, and the general appearance recalls that of our station at the 
south of the Red Sea. 

On either side of the town stand two old Portuguese forts. At 
every point of vantage, not only up the Persian Gulf, but in the Red 
Sea and the coast of Africa, these Portuguese forts are to be found, 
giving one a great idea of the vast extent of the maritime power of 
these predecessors of ours in the commercial world. Many of these 
forts, especially that of Bahrein, which we shall presently visit, 
testify to great size and strength, and show considerable architectural 
features, and the traces of a luxuriant and opulent population. The 
history of the Portuguese in the Indian Seas has yet to be written, 
and this history will reveal a vast amount of prowess and enterprise : 
how their great general, Albuquerque, penetrated into the Persian 
Gulf in 1508, which had been a Mohammedan lake for centuries, 
and for a prior account of which we have to go back to the Periplus 
of Nearchus, who sailed up the Gulf in the days of Alexander the 
Great; how this Gulf was to be made the high road of commerce 
once more from India to Europe, as it was in the days of the Idumean 
spice sellers; and how Albuquerque had in his mind the chimerical 
scheme of altering the course of the Nile, ruining the Delta, and 
making the Gulf the sole means of approach to the Portuguese 
dominions in India. 

There is much that is grand and thrilling in the adventures of 
these early explorers, reminding one of backwood stories and perils 
in Central Africa, but those only who can wade through volumes of 
Portuguese letters and manuscripts at Lisbon know anything about 
them. After a period of great prosperity in the Persian Gulf of 
little more than a century, the Arabs drove them out again. The 
annexation of Portugal to Spain was the cause of this, and the draft- 
ing off of soldiers to the Flemish wars, instead of sending them 
to protect the colonies. Out of the kingdom of Oman they were 
driven in 1620, and confined to the town of Muscat by the victo- 
rious Imam Nasir bin Murshid, during whose reign of twenty-six 
years the legend is told that no man in Oman died a natural death. 
Two years later they were also driven from Muscat, and those two 
forts, Jellali and Merani, which they had built, were taken from 
them, the last foothold of the Portuguese on the Omani territory. 
This was effected by a curious coup d’état, of which the proverbial 
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cherches la femme constituted the explanation. The Portuguese com- 
mandant, Pereira, wished to marry the daughter of a rich native 
merchant, who thereby gained such influence over him that in a 
period of apparent peace Pereira was persuaded to clean out the 
water tanks and powder magazines of his forts at one and the same 
time. On Sunday afternoon, when the Portuguese were making 
merry, the Arabs suddenly attacked them, shut them up in their 
forts without water and without ammunition, and soon obliged them 
to surrender. 

Since those days these two forts have been regularly used by rival 
claimants to the sovereignty of Oman as convenient points of van- 
tage from which to pepper one another, to the infinite discomfiture 
of the inhabitants beneath. 

Oman then became a state of considerable importance ; the Omani 
drove the Portuguese out of Zanzibar, carried on successful wars 
with the Persians, and added to their dominions a considerable 
portion of the Persian coast, of which acquisition Gwalior in 
Beloochistan is now the only part which recognises the authority 
of the present Imam. The Imam Saeed carried on wars successfully 
with the Wahabi, those puritanical Arabs who infested the Persian 
Gulf at the commencement of this century, and in all these wars he 
was materially assisted by the English in India, who thereby put in 
the thin end of their wedge. 

When Imam Saeed died, the usual dispute took place between his 
successors. The English promptly stepped in to settle this dispute, 
and with the foresight she so admirably displays on such occasions, 
she advocated a division of Saeed’s empire. . Zanzibar was given to 
one claimant, Oman to the other, and for the future Oman under 
Imam Tourkee remained under British protection. 

Outwardly the resemblance to Aden is kept up as you approach 
Muscat. The same canoes come alongside, which naked niggers propel 
with gaily coloured paddles; the same long rows of white houses 
line the shore, but, unlike Aden, Muscat has fertile valleys in the 
hills behind. There is the valley called Paradise, with its palms 
and gardens and refreshing shade, the result of irrigation, and wells 
worked by slaves and bullocks in the Indian fashion, namely, by a 
sloping path, so that when the bullock and nigger descend, the 
bucket comes up, and when the bullock and nigger ascend, the 
bucket goes down. Not far from Muscat is the Green Mountain, 
celebrated still for its vineyards and its wine, almost the only spot 
in Islam where drunkenness is known. From here it is surmised 
that the Portuguese brought the parent stock of those fine vines 
which we call Muscatel. 

You land on an uninteresting dirty beach, with some old cannon 
of the Portuguese period peeping out of their sandy grave. The 
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coolest and best house in the place is occupied by the British 
Resident and the British post and telegraph establishment. It isa 
point which gets what breeze it can from two seas just underneath 
the southern fort. The second best house is the Imam’s palace, but 
before we go to see him let us say a word about that curious title 
Imam and the present owner of it. Originally the ruler of Oman 
was a sort of priest-king, Imam literally meaning priest, for in olden 
days the men of Oman were called “ outsiders” by their Moham- 
medan brethren, because they recognised their own chief solely as 
the head of their own religion. This is why they called him their 
Imam or priest and king, like Melchisedec, to whom, oddly enough, 
in the Koran is given the same title. Imam Saeed did not like this 
title at all; he preferred to have a name which would put him more 
on a footing with other sovereigns. So he called himself the Sultan 
of Oman, which title his successors also assume; but, somehow or 
another, the people like the old title of Imam best, and stick to it. 

Sultan Tourkee died three or four years ago, and with his death 
came on again the usual succession trouble. He had always educated 
his second son, Faysul, to succeed him ; his eldest son, Mohamed, being 
a mere negro by an African slave mother, and totally without educa- 
tion, so that his claims to the throne were of no account: he causes 
no difficulty, but lives next door to his brother, Sultan Faysul, in the 
enjoyment of a pension of six hundred dollars a month. 

The palace is entered by a formidable-looking door, decorated 
with large spiked bosses of brass. This opens into a small court in 
which is contained the most imposing sight of the place, namely, 
the lion in his cage to the left, into which Faysul introduces crimi- 
nals of the deepest dye, to be devoured by this lordly executioner. 
Opposite to this cage of death is another, a low probationary cage, 
which contained a prisoner stretched out at full length when we 
were there, for the cage is too low to admit of a sitting posture. 
From this point he could view the horrors of the lion’s cage, and 
the object evidently is to put the evil-doer into the cage so that 
during his incarceration he may contemplate what may happen to 
him, if he continues on liberation to pursue his evil ways. Another 
door leads into a vaulted passage full of guards, through whom we 
passed and entered into an inner court with a pool in the centre and 
a wide cloister around it supporting a gallery. 

Imam Faysul is a complete autocrat as far as his jurisdiction 
extends. At his command a criminal can be executed either in the 
lion’s cage or in a little square by the sea and his body cut up and 
thrown into the waves. The only check upon him is the British 
Resident. His father, Tourkee, not long ago sewed up a woman ina 
sack and drowned her, whereupon a polite message came from the 
Residency requesting him not to do such things again. Hence 
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young Faysul dare not be very cruel, for he is not only under British 
protection but also under British restraint. 

Sultan Faysul is a very young man, not much over twenty. He 
was greatly interested to see us, for we were the first English 
travellers who had visited him since his accession. We caught him 
peeping at us over the balcony as we passed through the courtyard 
below, and he was at the top of a ladder, up which we had to clamber 
to the gallery, ready to welcome us. He seized our hands and shook 
them warmly, and then led us with much effusion to his Khawah, a 
long room just over the sea, which is his reception and throne-room. 
Here we found tall cane-bottomed chairs around the walls, and at one 
end a red chair which is the throne, just beneath two grotesque 
pictures of our Queen and the Prince Consort, such as one would buy 
for a penny at a fair. They are looked upon as objects of great 
value here, and act as fitting symbols of our protectorate. 

The Imam fed us with sweets and coffee, asked us innumerable 
questions, and seemed full of boyish fun. Certainly with his turban 
and blue and red checked cotton, which would have been a house- 
maid’s duster at home, his faded greenish yellow cloak, fastened 
round his slender frame by a red girdle, he looked anything but a 
king. As we were preparing to depart the young monarch grew 
apparently very uneasy and shouted something to his attendant 
impatiently, and when he came in, Faysul hurried to him, seized 
four little gilt bottles of attar of roses, thrust two of them into each 
of our pockets, and the audience was at an end, 

I never saw a place so void of architectural features as Muscat, 
the mosques have neither domes nor minarets, pointing to the rigid 
Wahabi influence which swept over Arabia, for these fanatics refuse to 
haveany feature about their buildings, or ritual, which was not actually 
enjoined by Mohamed in his Koran. There are a few carved lintels 
and doorways and the bazaars are quaintly pretty, but beyond this 
the architectural features are only Portuguese. The old Roman 
Catholic cathedral is now used as a coal depét ; and of the two forts 
one is dismantled and the other turned into a state prison. The fine 
old cannon with its inscriptions and dates of 1606 and the name of 
Philip III. of Spain are mostly rusty; one, however, is equal to 
saluting the British man-of-war stationed in the harbour when the 
necessary occasions arise. 

We strolled through the market outside the town, built of 
bamboos, where everything is very picturesque but malodorous. 
The mask veils of the women called duttra, not unlike the masks 
worn with a domino, pleased us immensely, so that we sought 
to possess a specimen. They brought us several, which, however, 
did not quite satisfy us, and afterwards we learnt that an enterprising 
German firm had made a lot of these buttra for sale amongst the 
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Muscat women, but the shape being not exactly orthodox, the 
women will not buy them, so the owners of these unsaleable articles 
are anxious to sell them cheap to any unsuspecting traveller who 
may be passing through. Here in the bamboo bazaar is a daily sale 
of meat and country produce, and here we lingered until nearly driven 
wild by the flies and the stenches, so that we were glad enough to escape 
and pursue our walk to the Paradise valley and see the favourable 
side of Muscat. There the sleepy noise of the wells, the shade of 
the acacias and palms, and the bright green of the lucerne fields, re- 
freshed us, and we felt it hard to realise that we were in arid Arabia. 

The town of El Muttra is only half an hour's paddle in a canoe 
from Muscat; a rather unstable canoe, which makes you think 
unpleasantly of sharks, hollowed out of a sugar trunk, double 
prowed and with matting at the bottom. You pass the Fahl or 
Stallion Rock in the harbour, a name constantly given by Arabs to 
anything large and uncanny-looking, and turning sharp round a 
rocky corner, you see before you El Muttra, the commercial centre 
of the kingdom of Oman, whilst Muscat is the autocratic capital and 
the seat of government. It takes much longer to go by road from 
Muscat, for a ridge of hills has to be crossed, hence the canoe owners 
drive a rattling trade, and the watery way is alive with them. From 
El Muttra starts the only road into the interior for the caravans. 
It is governed by a Wali elected by the Imam, and here may be seen 
in hopeless confusion in the bazaars Banyans from India, Omani, 
Bedouins, Persians, and Jews. Each of these nationalities have 
their separate wards for living in, walled off to keep them from per- 
petual brawls, and they only meet one another in the bazaars, where 
the eye of the bazaar master is upon them, ready to inflict condign 
punishment on disturbers of the peace, in which case the innocent 
more frequently suffer than the guilty. Here you may buy the 
kanjar, the sickle-shaped scimitar of Oman, the special cloak of the 
country, the special coffee-pot of copper, with long bird-like beak and 
eccentric circles of ornamentations, the special iron lock, a formid- 
able weapon with a spring two feet long, and one or two little 
curiosities which will be pleasing when you get home. Here the 
Monday’s market is filled with quaint country folk, bringing in 
baskets of fruit and wearing the upper garment of red cotton and 
the large white girdle and turban. 

When we left Muscat the old cannon mustered up sufficient 
energy to make the cliffs re-echo with its din, and the red flag of 
Oman waved above Faysul’s palace in our honour. 

The northern entrance to the Persian Gulf is commanded by a fine 
bay, protected from storms by many islets, at the head of which is 
the town of Bunder Abbas, formerly called Gomeroon in the old 
Portuguese days, until Shah Abbas, the great Persian monarch, with 
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the assistance of the English, conquered it in 1622, drove the Portu- 
guese out, and called it by his own name. In all ages this spot has 
been considered one of the highest importance. Here was a Greek 
colony called Armosia, still recognisable under the name of Ormuz; 
Nearchus, the general of Alexander the Great, in his voyage up the 
Gulf, stopped here and testified to its value. In Sultan Saeed’s days 
nearly all the coast was under Omani rule, and is more than half 
peopled by Arabs, but since then the Persians have recovered it, and 
it is now ostensibly under a Persian governor, though, as a matter 
of fact, the most influential inhabitants are the agent of the English 
steamers and the British post-master ; for inasmuch as this town is 
on the line of the Anglo-Indian Telegraph, and the whole coast line 
is under the immediate protection of Great Britain, they are the 
only people whose lives and property are secure. 

At Bunder Abbas a young Portuguese from Goa rules supreme 
over the British interests and the post-office. He treated us with 
great attention and spoke sadly of the departed glory of his race. 
He assisted us in our researches by sending two kavasses with us: 
otherwise we should surely have been roughly handled by the excited 
groups of Arabs, Persians, and Hindoos who pursued us. He com- 
plained bitterly of his isolation, a circumstance proved by the fact 
that he has to send his washing 130 miles by steamer to be done, and 
can only obtain things fit to eat by the same medium; so that if by 
chance the steamer is late, he has to survive as best he can, dirty 
and unfed. 

At the back of the modern town on the road which leads inland, 
and which is the great commercial outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd, are some interesting Portuguese ruins, a sixteen-sided 
building with Gothic arches, a pyramid on a five-angled base thirty 
feet high, and many tombs of the European residents at Gomeroon. 
Most of these buildings are lined with coral and madrepores set in 
cement, the effect of which decorations is exceedingly curious, and 
made one wonder if this could be the style of architecture Pliny 
alludes to, when he speaks of walls and towers in the Persian Gulf, 
built of fossil salt. I was on the look out for these all round the 
Gulf, and can only imagine that these unknown madrepores must 
have struck the early travellers as mere salt formation, sparkling as 
they do in the sunshine. There is, it is true, much rock salt on 
Ormuz, but I should imagine no people, however primitive, would be 
foolish enough to build a town of it. 

The modern town of Bunder Abbas is just a long, white streak of 
mud houses and bamboo huts along a flat shore, the mountains being 
some thirty miles away behind it. In summer it is intolerably hot, 
a heat but little mitigated by the wind towers, conspicuous objects in 
all the best houses, and the shade of a few palms, so that all the 
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inhabitants migrate inland to get what cool breeze they can from 
the mountains. Bunder Abbas is a perfect hot-bed of Gulf fever, 
guinea worm, of that class of boil which flourishes at Aleppo under the 
name of “button,” and other delightful maladies for which this part 
of the world has obtained a world-wide reputation. Along the shore 
are drawn up the long-prowed, picturesque Gulf boats, with pretty 
carving on both their prows and their companions. The Arabs are 
first-rate sailors, the only ones about here, for the Persians have a 
cat-like aversion to water. From the Arabs, unconsciously, we have 
learnt a good deal ourselves, and added more than one word to both 
our chemical and maritime vocabulary. For example, “ davit”’ is, 
in Arabic, a crooked bit of wood, and through various sources, like 
the word “alcohol,” it has found its way into our tongue. 

The ruins of the old town of Ormuz are some little distance from 
Bunder Abbas to the east, at the mouth of a river now called Minab, 
and from the quay an interesting view is obtained of the important 
islets which shelter the harbour. The island of Ormuz is there, 
called after the wealthy town on the mainland, in accordance with a 
practice common enough in these parts. When the inhabitants fled 
from the town to the island in fear of attack, they carried with them 
the treasures and name of their old home. Ormuz is the most barren 
of all islets; water has to be brought from the neighbouring island 
of Khism, which has several villages upon it. There is a Portuguese 
fort thereon, and from it is to be procured plenty of rock salt and 
iron ore; but there is little now to mark the site of the quondam 
“wealth of Ormuz and of Inde.” Larah is another islet of this 
group, which, when the Bay of Bunder Abbas develops under British 
rule, may become important as an excellent point for protecting the 
entrances to the Gulf and our prospective line of trade. 

The scenery along the coast northwards is weird and barren: a 
long line of flat coast with here and there a village, distinguishable 
by its half-dozen palm-trees, and miles behind are the red mountains 
of Persia, the possible frontier between England and Russia when 
the Shah’s dominions are divided. The villages here can have 
altered but little from those miserable things which in his Periplus 
Nearchus assigns to the fish and tortoise-eating barbarians. As for 
tortoises, I know not if they eat them now. I daresay they do, 
and find them just as good as turtles, but I can answer for it that 
without the fish of their gulf the inhabitants would inevitably starve. 
They eat it fresh, of course; they make stock-fish, which renders 
their bazaars almost insufferable; they collect seaweeds for food ; 
they mix fish-bones with bruised date-stones, and boil them down for 
their cattle; the floors of their bamboo huts are covered with tiny 
helix shells, and the favourite game of men and boys is to spin a 
whelk-shell like our top, and I really believe that this must have 
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been the original pattern from which our domestic toy was made, 
a pattern brought home by those wonderful Portuguese of old. 
Who knows? They cover their daggers and swords with shagreen ; 
the doorposts of their huts are often made with whales’ teeth; in 
fact, without the fish of their gulf these modern icthyophagi would 
soon perish. Somewhere about here is the gulf which Ptolemy in 
his map puts down as the “ Ichthyophagorum Sinus,” and I think, 
from the above facts, it would not be considered a misnomer even in 
these latter days. 

Linga is somewhat of an important place, being very like Bunder 
Abbas when seen from the sea, but, as it is only an open roadstead, 
it is not likely ever to be a place of any great importance. This was 
until quite lately the capital of an independent Arab sheikhdom, but 
now it is under the immediate control of Persia. A little before 
reaching Bushire the Mund River falls into the sea; it has been 
identified as the Sittakos mentioned by Nearchus in his voyage, a 
river which rises near Shiraz, and fertilises several valleys in the 
Persian Kotals. Bushire is, of course, the capital of the English 
protectorate in the Persian Gulf. Here our Resident lives, who may 
be styled King of the Gulf, and before whom all the petty poten- 
tates along its shores, be they on the Arabian or Persian side, bow 
down. He has his steam yacht and his steam launch provided for 
him, a British man-of-war is appointed to be always in readiness to 
do his bidding, and the British Residency, with its flagstaff and 
extensive compounds, is by far the most conspicuous building in the 
town. 

Bushire is a truly horrible place, built at the edge of a spit of 
sand running out into the Gulf; its population is very mongrel, 
Arabs, Persians, Hindoos are all hopelessly mixed up therein. It 
has an English bank. What with its English Residency, English 
bank, English telegraph, English steamers’ agents, and English 
men-of-war, Bushire is as English as it could be wished. Lawn 
tennis may be seen upon its quays, ladies may play and ladies may 
ride without incurring more than an ordinary amount of staring 
from the Moslems. It is confidently asserted that if the Karoun 
route is opened out into the heart of Persia, Bushire will cease to be 
the seat of our Resident, and the capital of our Persian Gulf Pro- 
tectorate will be removed to Fao or some other spot which has not 
yet gota name. If that time ever comes, and Bushire ceases to be 
the chief outlet for the Persian caravan trade, the place will not long 
aurvive, for it has no pretensions whatsoever to call itself a harbour ; 
big steamers have to anchor at least two miles off land outside a 
sand bar, and if the sea is very rough landing is next to impossible. 
Bushire chances to be the outlet for the roads across the Kotals, and 
if it ceases to be that its reason for existence will cease also. 
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Let us now visit another point of interest in the Persian Gulf, 
where another petty monarch rules under British protection, a spot 
which, if old Portuguese traditions go for anything, is destined to 
become once more a place of importance. This is the Bahrein 
Islands off the northern coast of Arabia, concerning which Albu- 
querque wrote to his sovereign, “with Ormuz and the Bahrein 
Islands in Portuguese hands, the trade of the Persian Gulf will be 
practically ours.” In a Consular report written a few years ago, 
Major Durand says pretty much the same thing, and the commercial 
value of these islands is further attested by the Phonician remains 
found thereon. 

This group is now governed by a sheikh of the Kaleefah family, 
a family of the Uttuli tribe of Bedouins which once held sway over 
a large portion of north-eastern Arabia, known as El Hasa, before 
the Turks turned them out of it and established their own feeble 
government there. Turkey, too, aspired to the lordship of the 
Bahrein Islands not so many years ago, but H.M.S. Osprey appeared 
on the scene and drove the Turks away and sent into exile in India 
such members of the El Kaleefah family as objected to our protec- 
torate. Sheikh Esau bin Ali El Kaleefah now occupies the throne 
of the Bahrein Islands under British protection. 

The two low-lying islands, which are the principal ones of the 
little group, look like moss floating on the waters as you approach, 
with their feathery palm-groves relieving the arid line of desert of 
which these islands are chiefly composed. The shallow seas around 
the group are the happy hunting-ground of the pearl-fishers and 
the wealth of Bahrein. These fisheries are as old as, and probably 
older than, the Periplus of Nearchus. A pearl-fishery in the Persian 
Gulf is thus mentioned by Isidorus of Charas, who probably lived 
under the Roman emperors. ‘In the Persian Sea is a certain 
island where abundance of the pearl-oyster is to be found. Where- 
fore rafts of reeds are stationed around the island, from off which 
the divers jump into the sea.” Reed skiffs are still in use for the 
same purpose. 

Albuquerque frequently mentions these fisheries in his letters, and 
they are acknowledged to produce pearls superior even to those of 
Ceylon. The inhabitants are exceedingly jealous of any European 
interference with their monopoly. One merchant, who came with a 
diving apparatus and talked of a company, they promptly assassi- 
nated. The nigger slaves who do the diving naturally resent the 
use of a machine, which would decrease the value of their labour; 
the rope-loop, the stone, and the horn for the nose, are all the para- 
phernalia they require. It has been intimated that in the Gulf 
thirty-five thousand heads of families make their livelihood by pearl- 
fishing during four months of the year; and now that piracy has 
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been abolished under a British Protectorate, they cannot continue 
their old courses of plunder and piracy, and cases of dispute 
between the tribes who own the pearl-banks are usually referred 
to the British Resident, whose decision is final. 

The question of the English Protectorate in the Gulf will greatly 
affect the pearl-fishery, and the banks ought to be a source of con- 
siderable wealth to merchants, if systematically worked. The pearl- 
oyster is found in all the waters from Rao Mussendom to the head 
of the Gulf, but on the Persian side there are no known banks of 
value. They vary in distance from one to ninety miles from the 
low-lying shore of “ Araby the Blest,” but the deep sea banks are 
not so much fished till the ‘“‘Shemal” or nor’-westers of June have 
spent their force. The three seasons for fishing are known as “ the 
spring fishing” in the shallow water, “ the summer fishing ”’ in the 
deep waters, and “the winter fishing,’ conducted principally by 
wading in the shoals. 

Manameh is the commercial capital of the sheikhdom of Bahrein. 
It is, like most of these places on the Gulf, just a streak of low white 
houses and bamboo huts, about two miles along the shore. It is 
most unhealthy, and out of the spongy, sandy soil oozes brackish 
water with dangerous miasmatic effects in the summer heats. 

Sheikh Esau usually resides at a palace he has on the Island of 
Moharrek, and in the winter time this may be said to be the seat of 
government. As we came well armed with introductions from the 
British Resident at Bushire, we naturally received a very hearty 
welcome from Sheikh Esau and his courtiers. Nothing could exceed 
their kindness during our fortnight’s stay on the islands. They 
brought us presents of food, of their quaint long-beaked coffee-pots, 
of their silver-studded bowls, of their old-world weapons, of the 
camel’s skin bucklers, and other queer things still in use among 
them, the only stipulation being that we should speak a good word 
for them to the British Resident at Bushire, and tell him how kind 
they had been to us, and would continue to be to any Englishman 
who might chance to put his foot on their islands. 

Bahrein proper is an island twenty-nine miles in length by twelve 
at its widest point. Moharrek is only five miles long, like a narrow 
horseshoe. There are a few other insignificant islets with villages 
thereon. Altogether there are about fifty villages scattered over all 
of them. Those remote from the coast are chiefly of the Persian 
sect of Mohammedans, namely, Shiites, or followers of Ali, pointing 
to Persian occupation in earlier days. At the coast they are mostly 
Sonni and Wahabi; this latter virulent sect of Puritans having 
had great influence here. On the Bahrein there are, however, far 
more signs of art than we saw at Muscat. Ogival arches with fret- 
work patterns, balconies, terraces, and latticed windows relieve the 
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eye somewhat, and the mosques have minarets, though very small 
ones, dwarfed as it were by the bigoted influence of the Wahabi. 
I take it that El Hasa influence is decorative, whilst that of the 
Wahabi of Nejd is rigidly against anything of the kind. Both 
these influences have met on Bahrein with the above-mentioned 
results. Everything of merit in Bahrein comes, they say, from El 
Hasa. These manufactures are as yet an undeveloped source of joy 
for the collector, such as their coffee-pots, their inlaid bowls, and 
their old-world saddles and weapons. 

The big island is as flat as a pancake, except in the centre, where 
are rising rocky hills, rejoicing in the high-sounding name of the 
Mountains of Mist, but not exceeding four hundred feet in altitude. 
Altogether a more dreary, uninteresting spot could not be imagined 
than Bahrein looked at from the top of the elevation. Just a patch 
of desert, relieved by palm-groves where there is irrigation and 
water, set in the midst of the sea. Yet in all ages these islands have 
had a value peculiarly their own. A vast sea of tumuli tells of the 
existence here of a prehistoric race. These we ascertained by exca- 
vation, and from the things we found in them, to be Pheenician, 
confirming the story of the father of history and other classical 
writers, who asserted that the Pheenicians originally hailed from 
here. Next we have the Arab occupation, and the traces of many 
rich and decorated buildings of the date of the Seljukian power. Then 
we come to later days, and find the Portuguese here, with a fort as 
strong as any in the Persian Gulf, and Albuquerque’s appreciation of 
the value of the islands. Now we have the English protectorate, and 
several suggestions are afloat concerning the future commercial value 
of the islands. One would appear to be in abeyance for a period, 
namely, that the Bahrein should be the Cyprus of the Persian Gulf, 
the island fortress with which to protect the eastern terminus of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. Another is for the development of the 
pearl fisheries in English hands, which appears to be more likely to 
reach a successful issue. 

If the Persian Gulf should ever again rise to commercial im- 
portance and be, as it once was, the highroad between the east and 
west, these islands must become important, for the reason that the 
sea between them and the mainland is too shallow for big vessels to 
approach, and consequently goods would have to be unshipped to 
smaller craft at the islands, just as it was in ancient days, when 
Gerrha, now Kateef, was the starting point for the great caravan 
road across Arabia. It is as well, taking these points into consider- 
ation, that the islands should remain under British protection. 

J. Turopore Bent. 
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Tue 17th January, a hundred years ago. The shades of night were 
gathering fast in the narrow Rue St. Honoré, at the western end of 
which, between the present Place des Pyramides and the Rue St. 
Roch, the crowd was very dense, for there was the entrance to the 
riding school, an annexe of the grand stables of the Tuileries, built 
by Catherine de Medici when she erected the latter pile. For the 
last three years and as many months, the building where Louis XIII. 
took his first lessons in horsemanship had been given up to the Parlia- 
ment of France, known successively as the Constituent Assembly and 
the Legislative Assembly, but which had recently adopted the title of 
‘the Convention.” The life of a fellow-creature was trembling in the 
balance, that of Louis Capet, otherwise Louis XVI., “accused of 
having conspired against the liberty of the nation and of an attempt 
against the public safety.”” And though life was already cheap enough 
in those days, the crowd were eagerly waiting for the result of the 
voting, for curious as it may seem, there was little or no personal 
hatred of the King; the enmity was against the Queen, but, as yet, 
there was no question of judging her. The shades of night were gather- 
ing fast and the darkness inside the building was but one degree less 
than that outside. It was not a sumptuous framework, that in which 
the legislators of France were moving ; the long, narrow parallelogram 
with its raised tiers of benches upholstered in green, with its side 
galleries and the larger one at the end of the “ House,” its hot- 
water stoves almost on a level with the floor, its pale, flickering 
torches, presented but a woefully bare aspect, but the mise-en-scéne was 
quite in keeping with the appearance of the principal actors, most of 
whom looked untidy, unwashed, unkempt, not a few of whom were 
half asleep, for they had not left the precincts for seventy-two hours. 
There was no longer an attempt at elegance of dress as there had been 
but a short time ago on the part of Barnave, the two Lameths, and even 
Mirabeau ; almost the only spruce coat to be seen in that gathering was 
Marat’s; the rest seemed to have given up the “ vanity of vesture ” ; 
Armonville wore a Phrygian cap, Granet’s nether limbs were encased 
in a kind of brown holland, while one member looked as if he had 
just come out of bed, which, in fact, he had. It was Duchastel who, 
in spite of his illness, had come to vote against the death sentence. 
Brave Duchastel had his reward, for loud laughter rang upon the 
air, so loud as to make the colours newly conquered from the Prus- 
sians and Austrians, and hanging overhead, flutter to and fro. But 
he could not turn the scale. “As well try to tickle a tiger into sub- 
mission with a feather,” says an eye-witness. 
VOL. LIV. N.S. DD 
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™ Meanwhile there was feasting both in the upper and lower gal- 
leries. In the former, tenanted by the rabble and presided over by 
the market women, who wore their trinkets, for they alone had not 
been despoiled of them by the patriots, there was a vast consumption 
of wine and brandy ; they chinked glasses as each curt sentence— 
“la mort ”—fell upon their ears; they reserved the empty bottles 
to fling at the utterer of a dissentient vote, but in the end they found 
that they had some bottles to spare, which, allowing for the absence 
of about a score of deputies, brought that consumption to three hun- 
dred and forty bottles. 

In the lower galleries, occupied by a more select audience, the 
refreshments were equally of a more select character—sweets and 
oranges. The expressions of approval or disapproval were also less 
outspoken, and at last the grandes dames de par la révolution grew 
weary and ceased pricking the card that marked the progress of a 
game the stake of which was a king’s head. 

That head, however, was doomed to fall, and in vain did its owner 
claim a longer respite ; not because he had much faith in either his 
defenders or in the clemency of the Convention, but because he had 
a superstitious belief in the occult power for good or evil of the 
number twenty-one; a belief so strong as to have prevented him from 
ever playing the well-known game of that name, or of allowing it to 
be played in his presence. Some of the most important events of his 
life took place on a 21st. On the 21st April, 1770, he was married 
by proxy in Vienna; on the 21st June of the same year the festivities 
of his marriage were celebrated in Paris; on the 21st January, 
1782, the public festivities in honour of the birth of the Dauphin 
took place; on the 2lst June, 1791, he and his family fled to 
Varennes. 

Or was it because he had received private information of a plot to 
rescue him on his very way to the scaffold and been told at the same 
time that every day’s—nay, every hour’s delay—might add to his 
chances of escape? This is purely a matter of conjecture as far as 
the king’s knowledge itself is concerned, for neither Cléry nor the 
most secret memoirs of the time make any mention of such know- 
ledge ; certain, however, is it that the plot existed, and that its 
heroic projector, the Baron de Batz, has not met with sufficient 
recognition at the hands of posterity.’ 

Immediately after the sentence had been given, the Baron, aided 
by his secretary, Devaux, had enlisted between three and four hun- 
dred young fellows of Royalist tendencies in an attempt to save the 
King. They were to meet, armed to the teeth, near the Porte 
Saint-Denis, to mingle with the crowd, and to rally at the cry 


(1) See Un Complot sous la Terreur, by Paul Gaulot. Paris, Paul Ollendorff, 1889, 
pp. 30, 31. 
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agreed upon between them and their chief. The troops surrounding 
the King’s carriage were to be charged without a moment’s hesita- 
tion ; the surprise and confusion consequent upon this unexpected 
movement would do the rest. 

At the appointed hour, Baron de Batz, accompanied by his faithful 
secretary, was at his post, but look wherever they would, they failed to 
perceive their wished-for auxiliaries. The side streets were deserted, 
not a single one of the initiated was in sight. De Batz stood rooted 
to the spot with despair. Meanwhile the King’s carriage drew near ; 
in a few moments it would be at the Porte Saint-Denis. All at once, he 
fancied he saw a few of his friends among the crowd, the number was 
indeed small; but two young fellows elbowed their way through the 
serried masses, and placed themselves by his side. There was not an 
instant to lose. The four heroes flung themselves on the escort, the 
crowd absolutely made way for them. ‘To the rescue, Frenchmen, 
to the rescue, and let us save our King!” they shouted; but, alas! not a 
single voice responded to theirs; there was a death-like silence around. 
Nevertheless, the crowd stood positively petrified at so much courage, 
and instinctively made way for them a second time, when one of the 
reserve squads, warned by a trooper of the vanguard, pursued the 
quartet, only two of whom escaped; the other two were hacked to 
pieces." 

To the majority of readers the Convention was an assembly of 
fiends in human shape; to a small minority it was a gathering of 
giants and heroes. Both views are positively erroneous. Very few 
of the members of the Convention, even among those belonging to 
the Mountain, were ferocious at heart, at any rate at the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Terror, and though 1793 is generally looked 
upon as the most sanguinary period of the Revolution, it was as 
nothing to 1794, when as many as eighty-five heads fell under the 
guillotine each day, and when Saint-Just, deeming that affairs were 
not proceeding sufficiently quickly, proposed the erection of four 
Louisettes, which should all operate at the same time. He would 
have carried his measure if some of his fellow-deputies had not 
made an end of him and his amiable friends, Robespierre, Lebas, 
Couthon, &c. 

I repeat, the greater part of these Conventionnels were not ferocious 
at heart, even when they condemned Louis XVI. to death; they did 
so from fear, cowardice, or political motives, though few of them 
carried their self-interest as far as Philippe-Egalité. The greater 
part of these Conventionnels were honest bourgeois, but freshly 
arrived in Paris from their provinces, and as yet imbued with their 
beliefs and prejudices sucked in with the mother’s milk, but they 
gradually became used to bloodshed; the daily sight of it had 

(1) Memoires Historigues sur Louis XVII., by Eckard, pp. 125, 126. 
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blunted their humanity. A Lord Raglan who faints at the first 
sight of blood is not phenomenal, but I will tell you what would 
have happened in a little while, even toa Lord Raglan. I am not 
drawing upon my imagination, nor quoting from hearsay. I am 
relating a personal experience. During my long stay in Paris I 
have witnessed three executions—that of de la Pommeraye, who 
poisoned his mistress ; that of Troppmann, who murdered the Kinck 
family (of eight); and of Michael Campi, who killed a poor 
rhymester in the Rue du Regard. After Pommeraye’s execution I 
was ill for a week ; after Troppmann’s the effect of the scene wore 
off in three days; after Campi’s I ceased to think about it in four 
and twenty hours. Then I considered that my education in that 
direction had gone far enough, and made a vow that no power on 
earth should draw me to the Place de la Roquette again. At the 
same time I have an idea that only few men know where to stop— 
that they regard their growing imperviousness as a sign of mental 
force, and are apt to pride themselves upon it. This applies to the 
educated as to the uneducated, and it is an ascertained though not a 
generally known fact, that during 1792, 1793, and 1794, servants 
quarrelled with their masters for being obliged to come away from 
the Places de la Revolution et du Trone-Renversé after seeing 
“‘ only two heads roll into the sawdust.” 

It is equally certain that the majority of these Conventionnels, 
though disliking priests, had no wish to undermine religion, to 
prohibit public worship, and to shut up the churches. Here is 
a sufficiently signal proof of what I advance. 

At three o’clock a.m. on Sunday, the 20th January, the three days’ 
delay asked for by the King—in virtue, perhaps, of that hope in 
Baron de Batz of which I spoke just now—had been refused by a 
majority of seventy. Carlyle, writing of this, remarks: “ Garat, 
the Minister of Justice, has to go to the Temple with this stern 
message. He ejaculates, repeatedly, ‘ Quelle commission affreuse ! ’ 
Louis begs for a confessor, for yet three days of life to prepare him- 
self todie. The confessor is granted; the three days, and all respite, 
are refused.” 

Unless I am vastly mistaken, the author means a good deal more 
there than he says. “The confessor is granted” is a very brief, 
nevertheless double-edged, sentence. It implies a reluctant consent 
on the part of the Convention to afford the King the supreme admini- 
strations of the Church. I am the more confirmed in this view, 
seeing that Carlyle preserved a stony silence upon the particulars of 
Louis XVI.’s funeral, though these revelations would go far to 
prove that there was no systematic animus against religion in general, 
or Catholicism in particular. 

A few hours after Garat’s return from his terrible mission to the 
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Temple, the Convention sent for M. Picavez, the vicar of the Made- 
leine, in order to entrust him with the execution of its orders relative 
to the burial of his Majesty Louis XVI. M. Picavez, not feeling 
equal tothe painful task, pretended to be ill, and transferred the burden 
of this task to his curate, Francois-Sylvain Renard, who, though 
even more deeply attached to the unhappy monarch than his vicar, 
dared not decline, lest the small minority should clamour for a purely 
civil burial. The curate, therefore, accepted, and it is he who attested 
the devotional and reverential attitude of the mob around the grave. 
“Tam bound to speak the truth,” he says. ‘This rabble, which 
but a short while ago made the air hideous with their vociferations, 
listened to the prayers for the repose of his Majesty’s soul with 
most respectful and religious silence.”’? 

Nor is this all; four months later, on “ Corpus Christi ”’ Day, the 
“Terror,” though as yet not at its height, was nevertheless spreading. 
The rumour had gone forth that the Girondins were to be arrested, 
the tocsin sounded in every part of Paris, and the chances were that 
the authorities, in allowing the religious processions to take place, 
would risk a terrible butchery in the streets, That is, if we are to 
believe the historians. On the other hand, some of these in their 
search after historical mares’ nests, have not scrupled to assert that 
such was the very aim of the partisans and members of the Moun- 
tain. Well, there is not a particle of evidence in support of those 
assertions. Not only did the authorities not oppose the processions, 
the decorating of the houses on the route, the erecting of lighted 
altars in the streets, but they, as it were, co-operated in the whole 
by issuing minute directions to the police who, in their subsequent 
reports, testified to the admirable conduct of the people, the excellent 
order prevailing throughout, and the religious sentiments of the 
majority. ‘I noticed a good many of the working ‘classes taking 
part in the local processions, and especially the wives of some sans- 
culottes,” writes one of the inspectors. ‘In the Rue Saint-Martin 
the procession started from the Church of Saint-Leu. Our fellow- 
townsmen belonging to the markets had clubbed together to decorate 
the church and the surrounding buildings. People flung themselves 
on their knees; every one approved of the ceremony, and I have 
heard no expressions of disapproval.” ? 

After all, there was no reason, though, why an infidel or a group of 
infidels, not of genius, but merely of strong will, should not have 
wielded as great an influence on a certain section of the masses as a 
number of non-militant priests over another section, especially if they, 


(1) Appendix to Louis XVI., by Vicomte de Falloux. 

(2) The report itself is in the National Archives, and is quoted by M. Maggiolo in 
the Revue de la Révolution, edited by MM. Ch. d’Héricault and Gustave Bord. July, 
1886. 
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the former, possessed means equal to those of the latter of bringing 
home their doctrines. ‘Why can’t I make a national god, seeing 
that the Abbé Siéyés is making a national religion” ; stutters 
Camille Desmoulins at the dinner table of Mailhe, the perfumer, 
where he is seated between Sebastien Mercier of ‘‘ Nouveau Paris ” 
fame and Retif de la Bretonne. ‘“ Why indeed?” echo Hébert, 
Chaumette and others to whom the idea appeals, not as the death- 
blow to Catholicisin, but as the germ and means of a theocracy likely 
to benefit the autocrats of the Revolution. We are living in a less 
_ credulous atmosphere than that of the end of the eighteenth century, 
and England is reputed to be the last stronghold of Christianity of 
all shades. Well, let the Government authorise some foremost 
Atheist to hold services in St. Paul’s or Westminster, accompanied 
by the pomp, music and adjuncts at the disposal of the clergy of the 
Church of England, let them place no restrictions on the expression 
of opinions, by means of speech, or song, and the results will be the 
same as those witnessed at the Festivals of the Goddess of Reason 
at Notre-Dame and Saint-Eustache in 1793. Owing to our Liquor 
Laws and to our less exuberant animal spirits there would be no 
drinking and very little of choregraphic exhibitions inside the 
buildings, but a great deal more rough horseplay. The crowds 
attending such services would, however, no more represent ra- 
tionalism in its widest sense than the smug and snug Sunday 
congregations represent true Christianity ; than the ruffians of both 
sexes, who danced the carmagnole on the tombs in the French fanes, 
and prepared the Paschal communion on their altars, by means of 
sausages and hams, represented the craving for emancipation from 
clerical thraldom, privileges, and exactions of revolutionary France. 
That, to my mind, is the light in which those scenes should be 
looked at ; and if looked at in that light the year 1793 becomes not a 
tragedy enacted by heroes and giants or fiends in human guise, but 
an Aristophanesque comedy “ gabbled through ” by a “scratch com- 
pany ” of mere mummers, who as often as not mistake the meaning 
of the author. 

For the prompter and stage-manager of genius in one, the only 
man who had an absolutely correct idea of the author’s intention, 
that man was dead ; I am alluding to Mirabeau ; and he on whom the 
mantle might have fallen, who would have worn it with decency, if 
not with éclat, to use the French term—I mean Sylvain Bailly—was 
already as good as dead, because, like Hamlet, he had told these mum- 
mers “not to tear a passion to tatters.” The rest were mediocrities ; 
there was not a great man, let alone a transcendent genius, among them. 
They were the worthy prototypes of the Freycinets, Floquets, Rouviers, 
Bourgeois, and the rest. The latter are not more corrupt than they 
were, the difference in their nepotism and collusion lies simply in 
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the difference of their opportunities. The men who inveighed 
against the luxury and extravagance of the courtiers of Louis XVI., 
and those who pilloried the excesses of Napoleon III.’s, speak abso- 
lutely the same language; the modern adventurer dines at Bignon’s, 
Durand’s, or the Lion d’Or; the Dantonists dined at Février’s, in 
the Galerie de Montpensier, at Beauvilliers’s, the latter’s neighbour 
in the Palais-Royal, or at Méot’s, in the Rue des Bons Enfants, the 
street in which was situated until a few months ago the unlucky 
police-office blown up by the dynamite of the so-called anarchist. 
It was at the first-named of these three ¢raiteurs—the word restaura- 
teur is of a later date—that Lepelletier de Saint-Fargeau was killed 
by Paris; but Danton himself preferred Beauvilliers’s, who had 
bought the leasehold of the three arcades in the Palais-Royal for the 
then enormous sum of 157,500 francs, who was not only a past-master 
in, but a professor of, the culinary art, and whose book, ?Art du 
Cuisinier, is even at present the chef’s gospel. ‘Our turn to enjoy 
life has come at last,” Danton exclaimed, one evening, at the termi- 
nation of a repast, at which the immaculate grandfather of the imma- 
culate President, in posse, of the Third Republic sat by his side. 
“ Our turn has come at last,” he repeated. ‘‘Sumptuous dwellings, 
exquisite cheer, delicious wines, silken garments and golden hang- 
ings, women who realise in the flesh the visions of one’s fairest 
dreams ; all these, and much more, are the reward of the force we 
have usurped or conquered, it comes to the same thing. They are 
ours, seeing that we are the stronger. After all, what does the 
Revolution mean? A battle, and nothing more ; and, therefore, the 
result of it should be that of all other battles—namely, the sharing 
of the spoil by the conquerors.” * 

On another occasion Barrére, with the handsome Hérault de Séch- 
elles, his friend Vilate, and others, was dining in the Crimson Room 
at Méot’s. For an exact description of the various rooms at Méot’s 
and the orgies that took place there the reader had better consult 
Mercier’s Nouveau Paris. I feel like Alexandre Dumas jfi/s when 
he was quoting the Bible. After having given sundry excerpts, he 
suddenly stopped. “And here the Lord said something which I 
dare not print,” he wrote. 

Barrére was sipping some of that matchless brandy which had been 
brought away during the sacking of Chantilly, and for which Méot 
charged sixty francs per bottle. Lifting his glass to his lips, he said, 
“ The ‘Contrat Social’ is summed up by the people in one word— 
‘equality.’”” The generous warmth of the liquor had the effect of 
making him communicative, and in another moment or so he went 


(1) Histoire de la Révolution, by Louis Blanc. Louis Blanc had the note from 
Godefroi Cavaignac, who had it from his father, the deputy for the department of the 
Lot at the Convention. 
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on. ‘The right thing would be to burn every library. Posterity 
will have no need of any literature but the history of the Revolution 
and its laws. But for the great fires, which, curiously enough, 
repeat themselves at almost regular intervals, the world would in a 
short time be nothing but a world of paper.” 

Is it a wonder, then, that among things proscribed and destroyed 
by the unreasoning rabble books took the foremost place, that 
Ameilhon presided at the burning of six hundred and fifty-two 
cases of priceless manuscripts belonging to the Royal Library ; is it 
surprising that Chabot said that he did not like savants; that a cer- 
tificate of “ civism’”’ was withheld from the makers of books; that 
Dumas told Lavoisier, ‘The Republic has no need of professors of 
chemistry.” And but for the fact of some one informing the 
Paris Commune that books might be converted into glue, and another 
one telling them that Citoyenne Simon had found the means of 
effacing the print while preserving the paper, there would not have 
been a single volume left in Paris. 

The decrees suppressing the monasteries and religious orders had 
had the effect of bringing upon the scene the second-hand book- 
sellers, ‘who smelt plunder from afar” ; and though these decrees 
—promulgated four years before the period of which we are treating 
—had forbidden the dispersion of the collections of books, not one, 
but a score of libraries went to the hammer at the Hotel Bullion, 
the names of such monasteries having been effaced from the tomes 
by means of chemicals. At the “Cordeliers,” the chapel of which 
subsequently became the club founded by Danton and Marat—the 
forerunner of the Club des Jacobins—the priceless volumes were 
disposed of by weight, several tons at a time. At the sale of the 
libraries of those who had fled across the frontier, and at the book- 
sellers’ stalls, the morocco bindings embossed with the crests and 
arms of the former owners were ruthlessly hacked away by the sabre 
of some national guard; if the flyleaf or title-page contained a 
dedication toa noble patron, or an emblem reminding one of the 
ancient régime, it was torn off without compunction. And the Vandals, 
not content to wreak their private spite in private, clamoured for a 
law that would enable them to do so publicly. Some enlightened 
members of the Convention protested, and the law did not pass; in 
fact, the contrary of it was passed, a decree forbidding such mutila- 
tion on the severest penalty ; but it was all in vain—Vandalism con- 
tinued, and the art-furniture of France in possession of private 
individuals, which a twelvemonth before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution was estimated by an expert at sixty millions sterling—those 
matchless marbles, bronzes, hangings, clocks, &c., for the preserva- 
tion of which some nobles, according to Rivarol, did not hesitate to 
risk their lives by remaining in Paris—bade fair to disappear 
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altogether. Cunning greed became the prompter and accomplice 
of fanatical ignorance, and the first use the Jews made of their newly 
recovered civil rights was to strip the land that had made them free, of 
its art-treasures. But in the race between rapacity and destruction, 
the latter often won by a head, as at Nancy, where the “ dealers” 
just arrived in time to see the destroyers perform their choregraphic 
evolutions round a bonfire made up of £12,000 worth of pictures; as 
at Verdun, where the flames of a similar blaze were fed with the 
matchless heirlooms garnered there for nine centuries. Not even a 
bust of inoffensive Linnzus was safe, for a rapscallion discovered in it 
a likeness to a print of Charles IX.; at Passy the rabble shattered a 
collection of mythological bas-reliefs, because they mistook the 
heroes of Olympus for Christian saints ; in Paris a clock belonging to 
Camille Desmoulin’s father-in-law was mercilessly destroyed, because 
its hands were shaped like flewrs-de-/is ; at the Castle of Anet a large 
bronze stag was nigh meeting with a similar fate, because the mob 
opined that it represented the noble’s “right of the chase.” The 
frenzy against ornament, decoration, and furniture attained a degree 
such that at the sale of “les biens nationaux’”’ (read, the confiscated 
estates of the nobles) the furniture was thrown in. 

Henceforth it became positively dangerous to pronounce the 
word royal or king, and especially the name of any monarch who 
had reigned in France. The innocent King of “ Twelfth Night” 
was suppressed, and the nomenclature of the “ devil’s picture boards ” 
thoroughly revised. For a little while the King of Diamonds 
and of Clubs became indiscriminately the ‘executive power” of 
Diamonds or the “ veto” of Clubs, but the card manufacturers, 
Urbain Jaume and Jean-Demosthéne Dugoure, averred in Le Journal 
de Paris (March, 1793) that “a staunch Republican, even when 
playing a game, ought not to use expressions which constantly 
remind all his hearers of a state of despotism and inequality.” Hence, 
they inform all and sundry that for the future the products manu- 
factured by them will bear entirely new titles, the tyrants will 
become genii, their consorts “ liberties,” jacks ‘ equalities,’ and 
aces “laws.” The term, “ reine-abeille,” the term applied to the 
unique honey-bee in the hive by French naturalists, was changed into 
“‘Vabeille pondeuse.” Citizens whose name happened to be Leroi 
(King) were invited to change it into Laloi (law), and the sight of a 
king, even under adverse circumstances, grated so terribly upon the 
patriots’ nerves that one day a shop was sacked in the Palais-Egalité 
because its window contained an engraving of- Charles I. on the 
scaffold. 

Nowhere did the objection to words quasi-distinctive of the old 
régime become so tyrannical as in the playhouse. The slightest 
allusion to the monarchy provoked a disturbance, nay a riot, which 
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nine times out of ten had to be quelled by the intervention of the 
authorities. Cliton, in Corneille’s Wenteur, says :— 

‘* Elle lege a la place et se nomme Lucréce. 

Quelle place? . . . Royale.” 
The last word had scarcely left the actor’s iips when the house rose 
at him asone man. ‘Il n’y a plus de Place Royale; c’est la Place 
des Piques,” they howled, and, in spite of metre and everything else, 
the line had there and then to be repeated, as corrected by the 
audience. 
Racine’s lines— 


‘* Détestables flatteurs, présent le plus funeste 


Que puisse faire aux rois la colére funeste !”’ 


provoked a perfect storm. The imagination of the patriots took fire, 
and at the same time suggested instantaneous alteration. The dullest 
simply proposed the substitution of /’homme for aux rois, others voted 
for /e peuple ; the more prudent opined that hélas would scan as well, 
and finally the matter was settled by a witty journalist who dictated— 
‘* Détestables flatteurs, présent le plus funeste 
Que . . . mais lisez Racine et vous eaurez le reste /” 
And the actors repeated the words without wincing, for some had 
come to the conclusion long ago that their art could sink no lower 
than it had sunk, while others were, before everything, patriots. 
Kotzebue tells us that one evening in Le Procés de Socrate, he 
noticed pipes lying on the mantelpiece of the prison of the philo- 
sopher.' Even Talma, the great Talma, had in many instances to 
truckle to the scum. Posterity will, however, find “extenuating 
circumstances” in the fact that for once ‘‘ good came out of evil,” 
and that it owes to this truckling “the Comédie-Frangaise of 
to-day.” 

And those of the old Comédie-Francaise—of the Odéon of after 
years—who refused thus to truckle were shipped off to prison en 
masse in the early evening of the 3rd September, 1793, for having 
represented, on the night before, a piece of English origin—a version 
of our old friend Richardson’s Pamela, “in which the English 
Government was held up to praise, the most moral maxims ‘ placed’ 
on the lips of lords, while the Duke of York was ravaging the terri- 
tory of the Republic.” There were thirty-one actors and actresses in 
all, only three of whom were released after a few weeks. The rest 
remained under lock and key for eleven months—in fact, until after the 
death of Robespierre. One of the lucky trio was another acquaintance, 
though of more recent date than Richardson’s heroine. It was Mlle. 
Lange, of Madame Angot notoriety, who had played the title-réle in 
Francois de Neufchateau’s adaptation. From which it would seem 


(1) Meine Flucht nach Paris im Winter 1790. 
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that the Spartans of the “Terror” had an eye for a pretty actress 
as well as the Sybarites of the “Directory.” So the stern Clemen- 
ceau need not deny his connection with the Comédie-Frangaise ; he 
may take heart of grace. ‘ Everything that happens has happened 
before,” even in the best regulated of republics. 

To those who know the French, one of the remarkable features in 
the two great scandals of the Third Republic has been the apparent 
absence of a woman’s name from both the “ Caffarel affair” and the 
“Panama imbroglio.” I am not overlooking the part played by 
Madame Ratazzi and her fellow-adventuresses in the “ traffic in deco- 
rations,” but no stretch of the imagination could construe that part 
into a“ crime passionnel” or a ‘ passion criminelle,” as M. Bérard des 
Glajeux, the eminent President of the Assize Courts, would say. 
Gambetta, whose career bears more than an accidental likeness to that 
of Mirabeau, disappeared from the scene like Mirabeau when the 
régimes they had endeavoured to establish were virtually very young, 
for—let there be no mistake—the Third Republic is not unlike a 
girl in her teens who, by virtue of a long dress, would make herself 
out to be older than she really is. Nominally, the Third Republic 
dates from the 4th September, 1870; virtually, it dates from at least 
a year after the accession of Jules Grévy. Mirabeau’s death was 
accelerated, if not caused perhaps, by an imprudent supper party 
at Mile. Coulon’s, the danseuse ; Gambetta’s death was attributed 
to a wound received accidentally in his attempt to wring from a lady 
the pistol with which she intended to kill herself. Mme. Léona 
Lévy may be, for all I know, dead, but I am not speaking without 
foundation. Be this as it may, no woman’s name was coupled with 
any of the successors of Mirabeau, no woman’s name is prominently 
coupled with any of the successors of Gambetta—at least, not in the 
way I would suggest. M. Henri Brisson is reputed to be as chaste 
“‘by temperament ” as Robespierre, without being a “libertine in 
imagination,” as the latter was accused of being. M. de Freycinet 
is to all appearance as pure as driven snow ; he does not even pay 
an occasional visit to the green-room of the Comédie-Francaise 
or le foyer de la danse at the Opéra, which in France is sup- 
posed to be a test of a man’s indifference to the blandishments 
of the fairer sex, though there must be exceptions, seeing that 
both MM. Floquet and Clemenceau go often, and that the former, 
at any rate, is voted ‘above suspicion” as regards amour, 
amourache, amourette, or amouraille away from the conjugal roof. 
For both he and M. Ferry have married into a family, one might 
almost say a dynasty—that of the Risler-Kestners—*“ qui ne badine 
pas avec Pamour,” either in the sense of Alfred de Musset, or in any 
other sense. Mme. Floquet made use recently of the expression, 
“ Republican nobility.” She was as justified in doing this as some 
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New England families would be in using the words, “ Puritan 
nobility.” The Risler-Kestners are both puritan and republican. 
Allowing for certain differences, Mmes. Floquet and Ferry remind 
one of Mme. Necker. If we are to believe the late—though still 
living—Mme. Clemenceau, her husband is the ga/antin of the Third 
Republic, as Barrére was the galantin of the “Terror.” Barrére 
said soft nothings to the fair petitioners that crowded his ante- 
chamber. He smiled on them, promised to look after their welfare, 
pretended to be moved by their looks and tears, and played with 
love as a kitten plays with a ball of knitting wool. M. Rouvier is a 
widower, the widower of Mme. Claude Vignon, who had been mar- 
ried “spiritually ” to Elliphas Lévy, one of the latter-day apostles 
of Saint-Simonism. Mme. Rouvier, before and after her marriage, 
aspired to the ré/e of a Mme. Roland in the Third Republic. Those 
who know aver that she would not have made even a “decent under- 
study,’ yet M. Rouvier still mourns her loss, and, unlike Mr. 
Graves, in Money, refuses to be drawn into the net of any Lady 
Franklin who would fain console him for the absence of his “ sainted 
Maria.” M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire has the reputation of a Fou- 
quier-Tinville, 7c. invulnerable to woman’s charms. There are 
several Marats who have their Jane Evrards, and an equal number 
of Dantons whose wives are not even mentioned. Both indulged in 
orgies now and then; they had no “love affair’’ which influenced 
their actions. Their successors have taken their cues from them, 
at any rate, apparently. M. Lozé, the Prefect of Police, has his 
prototype in the notorious General Santerre, who, like him, waged 
relentless war not only against dogs, but also cats, but who left the 
houris of the Palais-Egalité unmolested, and wanted to apply the 
Malthusian doctrine “with a vengeance” to the canine and feline 
inmates of the capital only. 

So far the resemblance between the men of the two periods. 
Mirabeau was known to have accepted money from Marie-Antoinette, 
Danton was suspected of having done the same. If Gambetta accepted 
no money from Louis Napoleon, it was probably because none was 
offered. Those who will refer to his speech at Belleville in February 
(or March), 1870, will have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that the future dictator would have become a minister under the 
Empire—if the Empire had lived—as Mirabeau would have become 
the Emile Ollivier of the Constitutional Monarchy under Louis XVI. 
Robespierre, the incorruptible, was proved to have trafficked with a 
journal, Ze Défenseur de la Constitution, as the incorruptible M. de 
Freycinet is suspected of having trafficked with /e Télégraphe. If the 
“ giants” of the “ Terror”’ did not blackmail Panama companies, it 
was because there were no such companies to blackmail; as I have 
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said, the difference of their corruptibility lies in the difference of 
their opportunities. 

The scum of the “Terror” constituted itself the censor of stage 
plays and was abetted by a Santerre, or something of the kind; the 
scum of the Third Republic in its second decade constitutes itself 
the censor at the Comédie-Frangaise, and with a Lissagaray at its 
head, hounds Thermidor off the stage, and the authorities are power- 
less to reinstate the piece. During the “Terror” there were in the 
Palais-Egalité thirty-one gambling-houses, and citizen Charon, the 
spokesman of the Commune, estimated the number of “hells” in 
Paris at four thousand. There were “ tripots” on every rung of the 
social ladder. Anarcharsis Clootz proposed to establish a ‘‘ Redoute ” 
in Paris similar to that at Spa, Venice and Geneva. Not many months 
ago the Café de la Paix virtually attempted to establish a “hell” 
by means of a billiard-table. It was done too openly, that is why it 
failed. There are more than four thousand hells in Paris now. 
Enough, for the deeper one goes, the more one is reminded of 
Alphonse Karr’s “Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” Even 
the struggle between the Jacobins and the Girondins is represented 
in a way in the Chamber of Deputies of to-day, and M. Godefroi 
Cavaignac might become a Robespierre if he had the chance. What 
a magnificent opportunity he would have of sending to the guillotine 
a President with the name of Carnot ! 

Apert D, VaNnpaAmM. 
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A PALACE IN THE STRAND. 


PROBABLY not one person out of a thousand of those who hurry along 
the busiest part of the Strand notices even the existence of a closed 
iron gate by the side of a public-house opposite the Vaudeville 
Theatre. If you peer through the grating you will only see a dark, 
narrow court, now blocked up by the building operations on Lord 
Salisbury’s estate, and you will have no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that this avenue, which has been gradually going down 
in the world for the last two centuries, is destined before very long to 
be blotted out altogether. For this was an important thoroughfare 
once, called Ivy Lane, one of the three public roadways by which 
the public had access from the Strand to the river and the boats, the 
other two being Milford Lane and Strand Lane, the entrance to 
which latter still exists, a mere passage, between two shops opposite 
Catherine Street. Down the centre of Ivy Lane ran a brook, over 
which the roadway of the Strand was carried by a bridge called 
Ivy Bridge. This lane, which separates the liberty of the Duchy 
of Lancaster from the City of Westminster, ran sloping down te 
the river between the garden walls of two of the great Strand 
palaces, which, erected, as they all were at first, by bishops, were 
subsequently grabbed by kings and courtiers for their own use. To 
the east stood, on the Savoy demesne, the house of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, which was granted to the Elizabethan Earl of Bedford, 
and subsequently came into the possession, by exchange, of Robert 
Cecil, afterwards the first Earl of Salisbury, second son of the great 
Burleigh, whose own house stood nearly opposite, on the site of 
Exeter Hall; and on the west, covering all the space now occupied 
by the Adelphi as far as Coutts’ bank, there rose the ancient man- 
sion which for centuries was the town palace of the prince-bishops 
of Durham, known to history as Durham Place. In the lawless 
times, when these mansions were first founded, it would have been 
dangerous for any but ecclesiastics to have resided outside of the pro- 
tection afforded by the City boundaries, and so it came about that 
all the way from the Temple to Whitehall, along the banks of the 
silent highway, which then was the principal thoroughfare of London, 
there ran a string of bishops’ palaces and religious foundations. 
Their outhouses and stable gates opened on to the rough country 
road we still call the Strand, a road which even in the time of Mary, 
we are told, was filthy and unseemly, and remained so, indeed, 
until the great nobles made these palaces their homes. Many books 
have been written about the Adelphi and its site, and Durham 
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Place, which was by far the most important of the Strand palaces 
until the Protector built Somerset House, has come in for its 
full share of notice, but the writers upon the subject have copied 
each other with slavish fidelity, errors and all. The same set 
of facts and assumptions has invariably done duty in all descrip- 
tions of Durham Place. I wish in the present article to break new 
ground, and relate some hitherto unnoticed episodes in its history. 
Stow has not much to tell of Durham Place, except of the great 
festival of 1540, when the future rivals, Dudley and Seymour, with 
Poynings, Carew, Kingston, and Richard Cromwell challenged all 
Europe to a tourney, and held open house with regal lavishness for 
a week at Durham Place, lent to them for the purpose by the King, 
who rewarded each of them, moreover, with an income for ever of a 
hundred marks a year and a house out of the plunder of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The State Papers now and again give us 
a ray of side light on the history of Durham Place. We know how 
Somerset granted it to Elizabeth for her life after he had beheaded his 
brother, who there had coined the doubloons with which he thought to 
bribe his way to the throne. We know on Somerset’s fall how jealous 
Northumberland gave to the Princess the great unfinished palace of 
the dead Protector and took for his own town house Durham Place, 
in which, although it was nominally hers, she had never lived. We 
know something, but not much, of the fatuous splendour of Dudley’s 
life during the three years he lived here, of Jane Grey’s ill-starred 
wedding in the house, of the plotting of her father-in-law, verily 
a lath painted like a sword, and the weaker time-servers around him, 
to perpetuate their rule and confirm them in their ill-gotten gains, 
of the pitiable crumbling down of the house of cards when the 
supreme moment came, and how Northumberland went forth from 
the Tower to the scaffold, never to see Durham Place again, hoping 
in his craven soul, till the axe fell, that his abject recantation would 
purchase his worthless life. The Egerton Papers (Camden Society) 
tell us somewhat in detail of the arbitrary expulsion of Raleigh from 
Durham Place, where, by the grace of his mistress, he had lived 
happily and splendidly for nearly twenty years, These facts and 
some others in the subsequent history of the house are recited by 
every writer who has touched upon the subject, and I have no desire 
to repeat at length incidents which are already well known. One 
error into which most writers have fallen has been to jump at the 
conclusion that whenever recorded history is silent on the subject of 
Durham Place, the house reverted to the possession of the See of 
Durham. Such does not appear to me to have been the case. It is 
usually asserted that Henry VIII. first took possession of the house 
by forcing the Bishop, Cuthbert Tunstal, to exchange his palace for 
some other property. This is founded on Stow’s statement that 
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Cold Harbour in Thames Street was granted to the Bishop because 
of “ his house near Charing Cross being taken into the King’s hands, 
Cuthbert Tunstal was lodged in this Cold Harbour.” It is certain, 
however, that Katharine of Aragon lived here during her widow- 
hood, before Henry VIII. came to the throne, as many of her letters 
to her father in Spain are in existence dated from this house, ranging 
over several years prior to her marriage with Henry in 1509. On 
the very year of Mary’s death, Cuthbert Tunstal wrote a letter’ to 
Cardinal Pole thanking him for obtaining for him the reversion of 
the house; and it is usually assumed from this that he actually 
entered into possession of it. But he did not; and it is the story of 
Durham Place during this time, namely, the last years of Mary and 
the first few years of Elizabeth, that I wish to tell. 

The historians of the house generally make short work of the 
matter by saying, ‘“‘ When Elizabeth came to the throne Tunstal 
was again driven from this house, and about 1583 Elizabeth granted 
it to its greatest tenant, the glorious Raleigh.”’? In all probability 
Tunstal had never lived in the house at all. He was appointed to 
the See in 1530, and in 1540, as we know by Stow’s description of 
the already-mentioned festival, Durham Place was a royal house, 
and so it remained until 1603, when Lord Salisbury used Toby 
Matthew, Bishop of Durham, as his catspaw to claim it, in order that 
he might filch the best part of it—the Strand frontage—for himself, 
which he did to his own great profit. In any case, it is certain that 
Tunstal never got the house back again from Mary or Cardinal Pole, 
whatever promises may have been made to him. Of the few Spanish 
nobles of high rank who stayed with Philip II. during the whole 
of his residence in England after his marriage with Queen Mary, 
one was Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, Count de Feria, a prime 
favourite and close relative of Philip. This nobleman had fallen 
deeply in love with Miss Jane Dormer, one of Mary’s maids of 
honour, and married her, and although the secret of the union had 
been well kept, circumstances made it necessary to openly avow it 
before the King and his cousin left London for Flanders in Septem- 
ber, 1555. Feria was again in London with the King in March, 1557, 
for a few months, but in January, 1858, he came back in another 
capacity. The war was going badly for Philip and England. The 
French had taken Calais, and Guines was on the point of falling ; 
if the contest was to be carried on at all more money and more men 
must be squeezed out of unwilling England, or otherwise peace 
must be made, with England for a scapegoat. Philip could not 
come himself, so he sent his haughty, overbearing cousin Feria as his 
ambassador to bully and bribe the English courtiers and coerce the 


(1) Calendar of State Papers, 1547—1580, p. 108. 
(2) The Adelphi and its Site, by H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
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sorely beset Queen. He came with a large train of servants and 
with great magnificence; his English wife, a country knight’s 
daughter only as she was, as proud as himself; and he was 
granted the use of Durham Place, furnished from the Queen’s own 
house, as other great ambassadors had been granted it before him. 
Egmont had been lodged there with his splendid train in January, 
1554, when he had come to offer Philip’s hand to Mary. Chatillon, 
the French Ambassador, too, had been given the use of the house 
during his short embassy in 1550, so that there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in the granting of the house to Feria. Only that former 
ambassadors had stayed for a few weeks, whereas Feria and his 
successor remained in possession for five years and a half, and made 
of Durham Place a trysting-place for treason during most of that 
time. Whilst Elizabeth was striving against terrible odds with all 
her subtle statecraft to lay the foundation of a united nation on the 
broken elements of civil and religious discord, her task was hourly 
rendered more difficult by the plots hatched in her own house at 
Durham Place. All the disaffected and discontented found a wel- 
come there; emissaries from Shan O’Neil flitted backwards and 
forwards at night by the river gate. Stuckley whispered here his 
willingness to desert with the Queen’s ships to the King of Spain, 
and here Hawkins himself humbly begged to be brought. Lady 
Sidney, Robert Dudley’s sister, Dudley himself, Arundel, Lumley, 
Montague, and Winchester found in the secret rooms at Durham 
Place open but discreet ears to listen to their plans for preventing 
the establishment of Protestantism in England, and for bringing the 
country again under the sway of the Pope. Madcap Arthur Pole 
appealed first to Durham Place when he wanted aid for his silly plot 
in favour of Mary Stuart, and long-headed Lethington came at dead 
of night by the silent river on a similar but far more serious errand. 
The publication of the correspondence of the Spanish ambassadors 
in England during the reign of Elizabeth (Rolls series), adds many 
interesting pages to the history of Durham Place, and renders the 
memories of the house more important than ever to the students of 
the reformation period in England. 

Feria arrived in London and took up his residence at Durham 
Place on the 26th January, 1558, having, as he says, lingered on 
the way in order not to bring the unwelcome news of the surrender 
of Guines by the English, which news had crossed the channel with 
him. In addition to Durham Place, where he and his household 
were lodged, he had the same privileges as to an apartment in the 
Queen’s palace as those which appertained to an English privy 
councillor ; privileges which he tried very hard to have confirmed to 
him by the new Queen when Mary died, in order as he says that he 
might keep his foot in the place and spy out what was going on. 
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But Elizabeth and Cecil knew full well what his object was, and 
were quite shocked at the idea of the representative of a possible 
suitor for her hand sleeping under the same roof as the maiden 
Queen, so Feria had to depend upon his paid agents in the palace, 
and even in the Council itself, to bring him news to Durham Place 
of what was going on. With the evidence now before us we can form 
an approximate idea of the appearance of Durham Place at the time. 
The Strand was a rough unpaved road, with a fringe of shops and 
taverns on the northern side, whilst on the south side were the back 
walls and outer courts of the riverine mansions. The principal land 
gateway of Durham Place stood exactly opposite the spot now occu- 
pied by the Adelphi Theatre. The English custodian or porter, who 
was in the pay of the Queen, had his dwelling just inside the gate, 
where he could spy those who went in and out on the land side. 
On each side of the gate in the outer courtyard were stables and 
outhouses, and in and around the gateway in the street were benches 
where idlers and hangers-on sat and lounged through the day gossip- 
ing in various tongues, and boasting of the prowess of their respec- 
tive countrymen. On the other side of the street, nearly opposite, 
was a tavern called the Chequers,' which drove a roaring trade with 
the men-at-arms, court-danglers, and serving-men who were con- 
stantly passing to and from Whitehall and St. James’s. Opposite 
the gateway, across the large outer courtyard, was the door of the 
great hall, generally standing open for the neighbours to pass 
through® it to the inner or smaller courtyard, in which stood a 
water conduit fed by a “spring of fairwater in Covent Garden.’’® 
Beyond this inner courtyard stood the house itself at the bottom 
of the slope on the bank of the river at the spot now occupied 
by the arches that support Adelphi Terrace. It was a castellated 
structure, with its water-gate placed in the middle of the curtain 
between two turrets, and leading—not, as usually was the case, 
through a garden, but straight from the steps into the house itself by 
an enclosed pent-house doorway. The domestic offices, and probably 
the chapel, were on the ground floor, but the principal dwelling- 
rooms were all up-stairs and in the turrets. Aubrey, in his letters 
(vol. iii, 573), thus speaks of Raleigh’s occupancy of one of these 
turrets :—‘‘ Durham House was a noble palace. After he came to 
his greatness, he lived there or in some apartment of it. I well 


(1) It was afterwards called the Queen’s Head, and here Old Parr lodged when he 
came to London. 

(2) Inthe next century, when the Strand front was built over, the parishioners wanted 
this hall for a church for St. Martin’s parish, the hall, they said, being only used as a 
passage. 

(3) A century later the water of this spring was found to be foul, and, as its source 
had been forgotten§an examination was made. The spring was re-discovered under a 
cellar of a house in Covent Garden. 
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remember his study, which was on a little turret that looked into 
and over the Thames, and had a prospect which is as pleasant as any 
in the world.” 

The water-gate of the house was not the only approach to the 
river, as there was a space with trees on each side of the house, with 
a dwarf wall fronting the water, and a descent on one side by which 
the neighbours were allowed to get water from the stream for wash- 
ing and similar purposes. It will thus be seen that the only really 
private part was the house itself between the inner courtyard and 
the river; the great hall and both courtyards being practically open 
to the public under the supervision of the custodian at the outer 
gate, who was responsible only to the Queen, and was a constant 
source of friction with the foreign occupants of the house. 

Feria stayed at Durham Place until August, 1558, taking an 
active part in the distracted Councils of the Queen ; and then, having 
found that Mary’s hopes of an heir were again fallacious, and having 
bullied and frightened the Queen and Council into raising all the 
money they could beg or borrow for Philip’s service, he went back 
to Flanders, leaving his English wife in London, with a Flemish 
and a Spanish Ambassador of lower rank tnan himself to represent 
his master. But when Mary was known io be dying, he posted back 
again to be on the spot when the great change took place, and 
Durham Place was avoided like a plague-spot thenceforward for 
many days by the courtiers and time-servers who wished to stand 
well with the new Queen. 

The proud Spaniard repaid distrust by bitter resentment, and soon 
found that his arrogance made him an unfit instrument for cajolery. 
So he sent for a softer spoken diplomatist to act as his “tender,” and 
the wily, silken Bishop of Aquila became his guest at Durham Place. 
Feria could not for long brook the need of paying supple court to 
the people over whom he had ridden roughshod, and an excuse was 
soon found by which he might be withdrawn without an open con- 
fession of his unfitness, and in May, 1559, he left Durham Place for 
good, leaving his English Countess and the Bishop of Aquila in 
possession. 

At Dover he met Baron Ravenstein, who was coming from the 
Emperor to offer the hand of the Archduke Charles to Elizabeth, 
and as such a match would only have subserved Spanish interests 
if it had been effected by the aid of Spanish diplomacy, Feria 
asked the German to become his guest at Durham Place, which he 
did, and was made much of by the Countess and the Bishop. But 
he wore out his welcome very soon, particularly with the latter, a 
portion of whose apartments he occupied, and the Bishop sneers at 
him for his constant attendance at mass. “He is quite a good 
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fellow,” he says, “but this surely must be the first negotiation he ever 
conducted in his life.’ The Countess soon came to high words with 
the Queen, and in a month or so left Durham Place in dudgeon to 
join her husband in Flanders, thenceforward to see England no 
more. With her went, in addition to her escort Don Juan de 
Ayala, her grandmother, Lady Dormer, and that Mistress Susan 
Clarencis, who was Queen Mary’s most devoted attendant. From 
that time, namely, July, 1559, the Bishop was temporary master of 
Durham Place by favour of the Queen, against whom he never 
ceased to intrigue as far as he dared. 

We have already glanced at the structure of the house itself ; it 
may be now interesting to give some account of the household of the 
Bishop, which may probably be considered a typical one. First, 
there was a chaplain at three crowns a month and his board, a chief 
secretary at twelve crowns a month, a chamberlain, two or three 
gentlemen-in-waiting, a groom-of-the-chambers, and six pages, all 
without any fixed wage, but who lived on promises, perquisites, and 
what they could pick up, eating, however, at the Bishop’s expense, 
and mostly clothed by him. Then there were two couriers at three 
shillings a month, which they rarely got, a cook, a buyer, a butler, 
and a pantryman, at a crown a month each, two cantineers, two 
“lacqueys,” two Irish grooms, and two washerwomen, at nominal 
wages of from three to five shillings a month when they could get 
them, which was very uncertain. Small as the wages seem to us, the 
expense of the establishment was very great, as these people and a 
host of friends and hangers-on were fed roughly but abundantly at 
the Bishop’s cost, the humbler sort eating in the great hall and the 
gentlemen of the household in the upper chambers. 

The Bishop had hardly been in possession of the house for a year 
when Challoner, the English Ambassador in Spain, warned Cecil 
that the “crafty old fox” was getting to know too much about 
what went on at court, and that some decent excuse should be sought 
for turning him out from so advantageous a coign of vantage as 
Durham Place, with its water-gate and its close proximity to the 
palace, whence spies and courtiers might come and go secretly, as we 
now know they did, at all hours for the information of the King of 
Spain’s Ambassador. We may be sure that the hint was not lost on 
Cecil, but the Bishop was cunning, and to turn him out without good 
ostensible cause would have been too risky at a time when Philip’s 
future action was still uncertain. So the Queen’s porter in charge 
of the house was told to take careful note of those who went in and 
out by the Strand gate, and particularly those who attended mass in 
the Ambassador’s chapel. But still the weak point in the position 
was the water-gate, the key of which always remained in the 
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possession of the Bishop or his majordomo. Various stratagems 
were resorted to by the English porter to obtain possession of it, but 
in vain, and more decided measures had at last to be taken. The 
Bishop’s confidential secretary, an Italian named Borghese, was 
bribed by Cecil to tell all he knew of his master’s practises, and great 
promises of high position and a rich marriage in England were held 
out to him as a further reward for his treachery. This made him 
arrogant and boastful, and led to a slashing match with the Bishop’s 
Italian gentleman-in-waiting, whom Borghese nearly killed. He 
boasted that he had friends at court, snapped his fingers at the 
officers of the law and at the Bishop’s cajolery and threats, made a 
clean breast of it to Cecil, and things began to look bad for his late 
master. Dr. Wotton, a member of the Privy Council, went to 
Durham Place, and gravely formulated a series of complaints founded 
on the secretary’s information. Most of these complaints were 
trivial, being to the effect that the Bishop had said and written 
various depreciatory things against the Queen; but one accusation 
was serious, namely, that Shan O’Neil had taken the sacrament at 
Durham Place, which was true, although the ecclesiastical ciplomatist 
solemnly denied it. 

The Bishop was nearly beside himself with rage and chagrin, and 
begged plaintively to be relieved from his irksome post amongst 
heretics such as these. But all in vain. It did not suit the Queen 
and Cecil for the moment to perpetrate the last indignity of turning 
him out of the house, but after this they kept a closer watch upon 
him than ever and bode their time. They had not to wait long. 
There were four French hostages in London, held in pledge for the 
due fulfilment of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, and very trouble- 
some guests they were. The most turbulent of them was a certain 
Nantouillet, Provost of Paris, a fanatical Catholic and partizan of the 
Guises, He had, for some reason or another, conceived a grudge 
against a mercenary captain called Masino, who was in the pay of 
the Vidame de Chartres, a Huguenot nobleman. So, in the manner 
of the times, he sought to have him killed, and, seeking for an 
instrument, he came across a young lad of bad character, called 
Andrea, who was a servant of a lute player at court, Alfonso the 
Bolognese. To this lad the Provost gave a dagger and a coat of 
mail, and promised a reward of a hundred crowns if he killed 
Masino. Andrea left his musical master and hung about the Strand 
door of Durham Place for several days at the beginning of January, 
1563. At meal times he went into the great hall as others did and 
ate his fill, and then lounged outside on the benches again. 

At last, in the dusk of the afternoon of the 3rd January, 1563, 
Captain Masino came swaggering up the Strand on his way to 
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Whitehall, and Andrea fired at him point blank, at a foot distance, 
with a harquebuss. But the Captain’s swagger saved his life, for 
the bullet passed between his left arm and his body, making a hole 
through his swinging cape and burning his doublet, and then 
glanced off into a shop on the other side of the way, ‘and came near 
killing an honest Englishman therein.” Out came the swash- 
buckier’s long rapier, and off ran the assassin into the outer court- 
yard’ of Durham Place, shrieking for mercy, followed by the 
Captain and the English neighbours. The Bishop’s household 
in the great courtyard seized their arms, and slammed the doors 
in the faces of the pursuers, whilst the terrified assassin fled 
through the great hall, through the inner courtyard and pell- 
mell up the stair leading to the Bishop’s apartment. Quite by 
chance, of course, the Provost of Paris happened to be playing at 
cards with the Bishop and the French Ambassador, whilst Luis de 
Paz and other friends looked on. The banging of the crowd at the 
door of the great hall, the terror-stricken cries of the criminal, and 
the tramping of the servants on the stair, brought out the Bishop 
and his friends to ask indignantly the cause of the uproar. Andrea 
on his knees at the door begged for protection and mercy. Captain 
Masino had beaten him, he said, some days ago, and he had fired a 
shot at him and missed him, so no harm was done, but still the 
Captain wanted to kill him. Calming the clamour, the Bishop asked 
whether the shot had been fired inside or outside of Durham Place. 
At the gate, they said, and the boy had only entered when pur- 
sued, to save his life. ‘‘Then,” said the Bishop to Bernabé Mata, 
his majordomo, “turn him out by the water-gate.” By mere 
chance again a boat was in waiting, hired by the Provost of Paris, 
who slipped outside himself to see the assassin safely off, gave him 
ten crowns, and whilst the crowd still battered and stormed at the 
door of the great hall, Andrea was carried to Gravesend as fast as 
strong oars could propel him. But he was captured next day, and 
under torture told the whole story. The Provost himself was closely 
imprisoned in Alderman Chester’s house, whence he carried on for 
weeks an interesting correspondence with his friends outside, written 
with onion juice on the inside lining of the breeches of a servant. 
This attempted murder was the opportunity for which Cecil had 
long been waiting. Strong hints about treachery founded on the 
secretary's information, galling interference with attendance at 
mass, flouts and insults had been more or less patiently borne by 
the Bishop at his master’s behest, but harbouring a criminal was 
an infraction of the ordinary law of the land, and if it could 
be brought home to the Ambassador the Queen would have a 
good excuse for taking her house away from a tenant who put it to 
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so bad a use. The news was not long travelling from the Strand to 
Whitehall ; Cobham and a posse of the Queen’s guard came straight 
to Durham Place, and in the name of the law demanded the sur- 
render of the criminal. They were told he was not there, but had 
left by the water-gate, and, this reply being unsatisfactory, they 
came back again directly with the Queen’s command that the keys 
of the water-gate, as well as those of the Strand entrance, should be 
given up to the English custodian, in order that he might render an 
account of all those whd went in and out. The Bishop writes to 
Philip :— 


‘This custodian is a very great heretic, who for three years past has been in 
this house with no other duty than to spy out those who come to see me, for 
the purpose of accusing me. I have put up with it for all this time, although at 
great inconvenience to myself, so as to avoid having disputes with them on a 
matter of this description. When the Marshal made this demand, however, I 
answered him that for twenty years the Ambassadors here had been allowed to 
reside in the royal houses, nearly all those sent by your Majesty and the 
Emperor having done so, and they had invariably been accustomed to hold the 
keys of the houses wherein they lived. I said that it was not right that an 
innovation should be made in my case after my four years’ residence here, 
especially on so slight a pretext as this matter, in which I was not at all to 
blame, and considering that this is the first case of the sort that has happened 
since I have been here, it cannot be said that my house is an habitual refuge 
for criminals. I would, however, go and give the Queen an account of the 
matter, which I endeavoured to do.” 


But the Queen would not see him either that day or the next. She 
was too busy she said; and on the following day, which was 
Twelfth Day, just as people were coming to mass, some locksmiths 
came in a boat to the water-gate and put a new lock on, notwith- 
standing the protest of the Bishop’s household, and the keys of all 
the gates were now held by the Queen’s officers. The Bishop was 
in a towering rage, and said, that as the Queen imprisoned him in 
his own house, and made a gaol of it, he demanded the keys back, or 
else that she should find him another residence where he might be free. 
A long account of the solemn conference between the Bishop and the 
Council is given in the Calendar of State Papers (Foreign), 7th 
January, 1563, and the Bishop’s version is now published in the 
Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth. According to both accounts, 
the Bishop got decidedly the worst of it. Cecil was the spokesman, 
and, instead of taking up a defensive position about the keys, he 
turned the tables by piling up all the complaints which his spies 
had accumulated for the last two years, and the poor Bishop found 
himself the accused rather than the injured party. The escape of 
the criminal by the water- gate was made the most of—such a thing 
in lawabiding England had never been heard of before—but after 
all this was a bagatelle to the other charges. 
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The neighbours had complained over and over again, Cecil said, of 
the quarrels and fights of the Bishop’s dependents, and had asked for 
his removal from the house. There had been a squabble, one of 
many, between the English porter and the Bishop’s scullions about 
the water, which after serving the conduit in the inner courtyard, 
ran down to the basement kitchen of the house itself. The Bishop’s 
servants kept their tap running in the kitchen out of malice, in order 
to deprive the upper conduit of water, and when the English porter 
complained, they shut the door of the great hall, so that neither he 
nor the neighbours could get to the conduit at all. Then the 
porter said he would cut the pipe and stop their supply, and at this 
threat they went to his house with weapons in their hands and said 
they would kill him if he did so; and he was the Queen’s servant! 
But worst of all Cecil accused the Bishop of plotting with Shan 
O’Neil and Arthur Pole, and said that since the house had been in 
the Bishop’s occupation it had become sadly dilapidated and damaged 
as regarded the lead, glass, doors, and so on, and that the Queen had 
decided to put it into proper repair and find another fitting residence 
for him. The Bishop retorted by denying all the charges, and say- 
ing that as the house was low-lying and damp and he was old and 
ailing, he would be glad to leave it. But soft spoken as he was to the 
Council, he was burning with rage, and wrote to Granvelle in a very 
different tone. It was some months yet, however, before he moved 
from Durham Place, and during that time the Queen’s Marshal again 
descended upon the house one morning of a Catholic feast-day, and 
haled all those who were attending mass to the Marshalsea. The 
guard had it appears concealed themselves betimes in the porter’s 
house, and Cecil had given them orders that if any resistance what- 
ever was offered they were to attack the house in force and capture 
all the inmates at any cost. But at last the poor old Bishop, heart- 
broken at having to suffer so much indignity, was got rid of and 
lodged elsewhere. Deeply in debt and penniless, he went in the 
summer of 1563 to Langley, Bucks, where he died in August, 
some say of poison, some of plague, and some of grief. Then 
Durham Place, refurbished and repaired, again became a royal guest- 
house. 

On the 16th July, 1565, the Queen lent Durham Place to Sir 
Ambrose Cave, one of her Privy Council, for the celebration of his 
daughter’s wedding with the son of Sir Francis Knollys, the vice- 
chamberlain, and the new Spanish Ambassador, Canon Guzman de 
Silva, was invited to the supper in the evening, at which the Queen 
had promised to be present. By mutual consent it had been arranged 
that the French and Spanish Ambassadors should never meet at 
court, or where the vexed question of precedence might arise, but 
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the two diplomatists, wily churchmen both, were for ever on the 
look out for a chance of scoring off each other. No doubt Ambrose 
Cave thought he had cleverly evaded the difficulty by asking the 
French Ambassador to the more important meal, namely, the eleven 
o’clock dinner, and the Spanish Ambassador to the supper in the 
evening, at which the Queen was to be present. But when De Foix 
learnt at the hospitable wedding feast at Durham Place, that the 
Queen was coming later, he announced his intention of staying to 
supper as well. If Guzman did not like it, he said, he might stay 
away; and poor Cave, foreseeing an unseemly squabble in the 
Queen’s presence, rushed off in despair to the Spanish Ambassador to 
beg of him not tocome. But this was too much for the Toledan pride 
of the Canon, and he told Cave that he had not sought an invita- 
tion to the feast, but since it had been given and accepted, he 
was not going to stay away for the French Ambassador or anyone 
else. As for precedence, his master was the greatest King on earth, 
and if the worst came to the worst he would fight out the question. 
In vain Cave protested that the Queen would not come if there was 
to be any quarrelling, and he would be ruined at court. He could 
not, he said, get rid of the Frenchman, who flatly refused to go, and 
he could hardly throw him out of the window. Guzman said if 
there was much ado about it he would throw him out of window 
himself, and sent off Cave in a hui. Then Guzman hurried to 
Whitehall in order to catch the Queen before she started for Durham 
Place. He waited for some time, he says, in the privy-garden by 
which she would have to pass to her barge, and after she had vainly 
attempted to smooth mutters over and said she herself must refrain 
from going if there was to be any disturbance, she pretended to fly 
into a rage at Cave’s management of the affair, and sent Cecil and 
Throgmorton off to Durham Place to get rid of the French Ambas- 
sador somehow. What arguments they used Guzman neither knew 
nor cared, but when he arrived with the Queen the rival Ambassador 
was gone, and he was the principal guest next to the sovereign. ‘The 
Queen stayed through the entertainment and the Emperor's Ambas- 
sador and I supped with her in company with the bride and some of 
the principal ladies and the gentlemen who came with the Emperor’s 
Ambassador. After supper there was a ball, a tourney, and two 
masques, and the feast ended at half-past one in the morning.” 

In September, 1565, Durham Place received a royal guest in the 
person of Cecilia, Princess of Sweden, Margravine of Baden, who 
came principally to spy how the land lay with regard to .the oft- 
repeated suit for Elizabeth’s hand made by her brother Eric XIV. 
The English Queen, as was her wont, made much of her at first, but 
she, too, wore out her welcome during the months she stayed, for, as 
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we have seen, the housekeeping of great folk in those days was far 
from economical, and when the Swedish Princess ran short of money 
and wanted pecuniary help, as she soon did, frugal Elizabeth’s 
friendship began to cool, and it ended in the poor Princess having 
to pledge even her clothes to satisfy her more pressing creditors 
before they would let her go; and her husband, a ruling prince, was 
put into gaol at Rochester by the irate tradesmen who had trusted 
his wife. But all this was at the end of her visit; the beginning 
was certainly brilliant and auspicious. 

The Princess arrived at Dover in the Queen’s ships, and was there 
received by Lord Cobham and his wife, the mistress of the robes, 
and a knot of courtiers sent by the Queen from Windsor. They 
rode as usual through Kent to Gravesend, where the Queen’s barges 
awaited them, and the Queen’s cousin, Lord Hunsdon, and six 
pages in royal livery received the Princess, who was thus carried up 
the river with all pomp and circumstance to the water-gate of, 
Durham Place. Her dress on the occasion attracted attention in 
London by its strangeness. She was attired, we are told, in a long 
black velvet robe with a mantle of cloth of silver and black, and on 
her fair hair she wore a golden crown. At the top of the water- 
stairs at Durham Place she was received by the Countess of Sussex, 
Lady Bacon, and Cecil, and installed in the house with all honour. 
A day or two afterwards the Queen came from Windsor to visit her. 
“She received her Majesty at the door, where she embraced her 
warmly, and both went up to her apartments. After the Queen had 
passed some time with her in great enjoyment she returned home, 
and the next night, the 15th, the Princess was delivered of a son.” 
In due time the young Prince of Baden was christened with great 
pomp, and Durham Place was a scene of festivity on that and many 
other occasions whilst the Swedish Princess resided there. 

We have rather a full account of one of Queen Elizabeth’s visits 
to the Princess at Durham Place, as Guzman, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, happened to be at Whitehall when her Majesty was starting, 
and, at her invitation, accompanied her thither in her barge. He 
says he was with her alone for some time in the cabin of the barge, 
until, probably, her Majesty becoming tired of a ¢éte-d-téte with an 
elderly clergyman, called her new pet Heneage to her and began to 
whisper and flirt with him. The Princess awaited the Queen at the 
water-gate as usual, and led her to the principal apartments upstairs, 
although neither Princess would consent to be seated until a stool 
was brought for Guzman, who relates the incident. The Queen 
came by water, but returned in a coach by way of the Strand. When 
she was seated in the carriage with Lady Cobham, her maiden- 
Majesty could not resist the opportunity afforded by the condition 
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of her companion to make rather a risky joke to the Ambassador, 
who, ecclesiastic though he was, retorted fully in the same vein, 
and carefully repeated the conversation in a letter to his royal master 
the next day. 

For the next few years Durham Place gave shelter to many 
courtiers, ambassadors, and honoured guests of the Queen, and was 
occasionally lent, as we have seen, for parties and merrymakings, its 
large extent and easy access by land and water making it peculiarly 
appropriate for such uses. But the elder Earl of Essex, Walter 
Devereux, made a somewhat longer stay in some of its apartments. 
It was here, probably enough in the turret-rooms which were 
Raleigh’s favourite abiding place, that Essex planned that expedi- 
tion to Ireland with which his name was destined for all time to be 
linked. From here he started in August, 1573, and with the excep- 
tion of one flying visit in 1575 never saw Durham Place again. In 
1583 the Queen granted the house to Raleigh. It was in a dilapi- 
dated condition, and he spent, as he says, £2,000 in repairing it ; 
certain it is that during the twenty years that Raleigh lived there 
Durham Place reached its apogee of splendour. The Strand had 
greatly altered for the better since the time when Feria lived at 
Durham Place. The Bishop of Carlisle’s house on the other side of 
Ivy Lane had disappeared, and Robert Cecil had built a splendid 
house for himself on its site. His father and elder brother, too, 
across the Strand had another palace, and between them they had 
paved and made up the roadway for a considerable distance before 
their properties. But slowly, too, the Strand was becoming a great 
fashionable thoroughfare, and long-headed Robert Cecil knew well 
that as shops grew up along its line the street frontage would increase 
in value. So he cast covetous eyes across his own boundary at Ivy 
Lane on to the great ramshackle congeries of stables and outhouses 
which fronted the Strand at Durham Place. As long as his mistress 
lived he dared not disturb Raleigh, but no sooner had the great 
Queen passed away than Raleigh was turned out with every circum- 
stance of harshness and insult, and Lord Salisbury got his street 
frontage, upon which he built Britain’s Burse, which was to be a 
rival to the Royal Exchange. 

Thenceforward Durham Place went down in the world. A sort of 
square with an entrance by what is now called Durham Street was 
built on a portion of the garden and great courtyard, but the hall and 
mansion themselves were left intact, and the latter was still used for 
the lodging of ambassadors and others, and the Bishops of Durham 
appear to have been occasionally lodged in what formerly was their 
own palace. Lord Keeper Coventry lived, or at all events wrote his 
letters here, and Lord Keeper Finch died at Durham Place in 1640. 
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Lord Pembroke bought the whole site soon after, intending to build 
himself a house there; but although the plans were made the pro- 
ject fell through. The Commonwealth soldiers were quartered in 
the house for nearly two years, and Lord Pembroke had to find him- 
self a house elsewhere, for which the Parliament voted him £200. 
The Strand front became more and more valuable, and by-and-by 
another exchange was built on the rest of the frontage, whilst the 
property in the rear continued to get more squalid as the time went 
on. In the middle of the last century the exchanges were pulled 
down and a fine row of shops built on the site, whilst projects for 
dealing with the space still occupied by the old palace were busying 
many men’s minds. At last came the brothers Adam and made a 
clean sweep of it all, back and front, and built the Adelphi as we see 
it to-day. The wide expanse of mud which at low tide formerly 
spread from the walls of the old palace is now replaced by the 
waving trees of a public garden. Great railway stations, gigantic 
hotels, towering masses of “ flats’’ and “‘ mansions ” rear their high 
heads all round the site of old Durham Place. The wealth and 
power have passed from the hands of the few to the hands of the 
many, and instead of one man living in squalid splendour in the 
comfortless palace surrounded by hosts of unproductive hinds, 
hundreds live in comfort, usefulness, and self-respect upon the spot. 
There is probably more money spent in a week by working people in 
the garish music-hall that occupies the Strand front than would have 
sufficed to keep Durham Place in full swing for a year during the 
time of its greatest grandeur. 
Martin A. 8. Hume. 
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ENGLAND’S RIGHT TO THE SUEZ SHARES. 


In his speech on public revenue and expenditure, April 21st, 1887, 
Mr. Goschen said that there was one national asset which had never 
yet been brought into account at its real value. 


‘I do not believe that there are twenty gentlemen in the House of 
Commons, apart from those who had something to do with the transaction at 
the time, who are aware of the real value of that asset. I am referring to the 
176,000 shares we hold in the Suez Canal.” 


He proceeded to unfold a plan by which, at the end of 1899, the 
fortification of the ports and coaling-stations of the British Empire, 
at a cost of £2,300,000, would be paid for, together with the whole 
cost of the shares themselves, without placing any burden whatever 
upon the British taxpayer. 


‘‘ The shares, which are £20 shares, and which when they were bought 
were worth about £27, yielding a dividend of 5 per cent. on their par value, 
are now (1887) worth £84 each, and yield about 15 per cent. on their par value. 
We shall come into a revenue of £570,000 per annum on these shares from 1894, 
unless there shall be any fall in the revenue of the Canal, a contingency which 
we do not anticipate. The actuarial value of the shares at the present moment is 
£10,500,000. I propose to utilise that revenue (£576,000 a year) for the pur- 
pose of discharging the new debt of £2,300,000. We shall be able to raise this 
loan and wipe it out entirely without placing any burden whatever upon the 
taxpayer. We shall simply make use of the dividends of the Suez Canal 
shares for four and a half years after we begin to receive them, to pay off a 
loan incurred for the defence of the Empire.” 


The irony of fate was never more strikingly exhibited. French 
enterprise, and capital obtained from Egypt and France, were thus 
to be utilised to facilitate British control over India and the lands 
over against Tonquin, to obtain a dominant influence in Egypt, and, 
finally, to pay the cost of defensive military works, which can never 
be seriously threatened except by a French fleet. There are few 
persons even now who understand the exact nature of the transaction 
by which England obtained possession of these shares, with their 
potentiality of wealth and power. 

It is generally known that these shares carried no right to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the Suez Canal for seventeen years. The 
dividend warrants and interest coupons had been cut off in July, 
1869, down to July, 1894, and the sale of the right to draw these 
dividends constituted one of the further financial sacrifices made 
by Egypt to ensure the completion of the work in which the 
Government and inhabitants of Egypt had so large a stake. It 
is inexact, however, to speak of theze 176,602 shares as the sole 
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equivalent for the £4,000,000 placed to the credit of the Khedive 
Ismail and the Egyptian Government on the books of the Messrs. 
Rothschild. Yet this is what Mr. Milner says: “ Sixteen yearsago 
we bought for £4,000,000 Egypt’s interest in the Suez Canal, which, 
had she only clung to it, would soon have become so fertile a source 
of income to her. What we bought for £4,000,000 will in another 
year or two be worth something nearer £20,000,000.”—(England 
in Egypt, p. 391.) 

If 176,602 shares, having a face value of £3,532,040, but bearing 
no dividends until July, 1894, had been, in 1876, soldfor £4,000,000, 
and these shares had been pledged by England to secure a loan at 
33 per cent., and the accumulated interest had been duly com- 
pounded for seventeen years, the cost of these shares would be 
considerably less than their present value. It would be about 
£8,000,000, as against £17,000,000. The British taxpayer would 
have made a most excellent bargain. He would have enjoyed 
the benefit to the British Empire, as it is commonly reckoned, 
of an interest in the management of the Canal pending, as 
well as after, the reversion. England would have acquired the 
valuable asset which Mr. Goschen describes, but, in a perfectly legi- 
timate manner, profiting by its own credit and the faith that was 
felt, in 1876, that the returns would be largely increased by British 
commercial enterprise and consequent traffic through the Canal. 
The difference lost to Egypt by the sale of the shares for £4,000,000, 
compounding interest thereon to 1874, would have been practically 
nothing. Had the £4,000,000 been invested in safe reproductive 
irrigation works yielding only 7 per cent., the balance would have 
been virtually in her favour. 

The case, however, is entirely changed, because, in addition to 
the shares, England required Egypt to contract a wholly new 
obligation. A terminable annuity of £200,000 a year, to be paid 
by Egypt to England, was created in 1876, to expire in 1894. 
Had this annuity been capitalised and sold in the open market, 
with the Suez Canal shares as security, it would have realised 
upwards of £2,500,000. The ordinary shares, which are £20 
shares, were, according to Mr. Goschen, worth £27 when this 
transaction took place, although the dividend at that time was only 
5 per cent. Contingent 10 per cent. promoters’ shares, getting no 
dividend until the interest on these ordinary shares had been met, 
were then worth £567. This £7 premium and the price of pro- 
moters’ shares are conclusive proof that, in 1876, the safety of the 
principal was considered assured; and the expectation, so amply 
justified, of larger future returns was confidently entertained. These 
non-dividend yielding shares had a substantial value dependent upon 
their reversionary right to receive dividends in 1894. This value 
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certainly far exceeded the balance of £1,500,000 which remains 
after deducting the value of the annuity from the £4,000,000 paid 
for both. It would have been, doubtless, a speculative investment 
to buy them, but not more so than other reversions, especially as in 
this case the date of entry was fixed. 

The ‘total amount paid was £4,076,622. Out of this Messrs. 
Rothschild received £99,414 as commission, and £3,976,582 were 
credited to the Egyptian Government. Deducting the value of the 
annuity, the amount actually paid, therefore, by England in 1876 for 
the Suez shares was about £1,500,000. 

So far as the British Treasury and taxpayer are concerned, what 
actually took place was this. A loan was obtained from the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt in connection with the Postal 
Savings Bank account at 34 per cent. Exchequer bonds were issued 
for the whole amount of £4,000,000. Each year the difference 
between the sum received from Egypt, which was, in exact figures, 
£198,829, and the amount due for interest on the outstanding bonds 
was used in redemption of principal. This difference rose from 
£61,653 in 1878 to £102,542 in 1893. In 1893 £1,326,000 had been 
thus paid to the British Treasury by Egypt in excess of the amount 
paid by the English Government for interest, calculated at the 
relatively high rate of 34 per cent. The amount of Exchequer 
bonds outstanding should, therefore, have been £2,€73,927. But 
in 1889 a change in the accounts was made, by which £2,142,145 
was borrowed from other sinking funds, and the Exchequer bonds 
were reduced to £910,122. In 1893 these bonds had been further 
cancelled by successive payments, until only £194,869 of the 
original Exchequer bonds of 1876 remained unliquidated. A Minute 
was printed by order of the House of Commons, June 29th, 1893, 
entitled ‘‘ Suez Canal (Purchase of Shares),” from which these figures 
are taken. It is described as an account showing the sums received 
from the Khedive of Egypt, the charge for principal and interest on 
the money raised in respect of the purchase of the above shares, and 
the amount of principal outstanding on 3lst March, 1893. 

This Treasury Minute, scrupulously exact, successfully baffled 
the perspicacity of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
through him the House of Commons, two months ago. Yet he 
had a personal acquaintance with the facts, gained when, as the 
mouthpiece of the Opposition in 1876, he made merry over the 
mysterious Asiatic melodrama, whose end is not yet reached. On 
June 19th, 1893, Sir William Harcourt was asked by Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett what part of the £4,000,000 had been paid off frum the 
Sinking Fund: and he correctly answered £3,805,000. He did 
not, however, discriminate between the Sinking Fund arising from 
the annual excess received from Egypt over interest payable on out- 
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standing Exchequer bonds, and a lump sum of £2,000,000 obtained 
from ‘‘ the old and new Sinking Funds and the Consolidated Fund ” 
in 1889, which, of course, was a mere exchange of creditors in the 
Treasury accounts. It was an accident that the loan of £2,000,000 
was obtained from a ‘Sinking Fund.” It might have been borrowed 
from the Bank of England or raised by the sale of part of the 
shares. 

On February 15th, 1876, Sir Stafford Northcote went carefully 
into the financial position of the Suez Canal Company. He explained 
that the Sinking Fund provided by the Egyptian payment would 
extinguish the debt in thirty-five years. Sir W. Harcourt might, 
therefore, well have been expected to note this difference and to ask 
the authorities at the Treasury, why the debt was to be practically 
extinguished in 1894 instead of 1911. He would then, doubtless, 
have answered the question in the House with a few words of ° 
explanation. He would have given the last item, viz. £2,673,927, 
in the “ Statement of the Amounts received from the Khedive of 
Egypt to 3lst March, 1893, for Interest on the Purchase Money 
(£3,976,582 2s. 6d.) of the Suez Canal Shares.”’ This statement 
shows “ the effect of an assumed application of the amounts received 
in payment of interest at 3} per cent. per annum, and in redemption 
of principal of so much of the debt created to provide payment of 
the shares, as is equivalent to the said purchase money ” (p. 407). 
He would have shown that by Mr. Goschen’s manipulation of the 
account. in 1887, and the anticipated receipt of £600,000 per annum 
from the Suez Canal Company after 1894, the shares would be 
paid for by 1896. Instead of this he replied that the amount 
of outstanding Exchequer bonds was £194,869, but treated this sum 
as if it was the total outstanding debit (p. 406). He thus innocently 
misled the House—curiously enough, to the detriment of his own 
party. 

Doubtless Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett and his friends on the Conser- 
vative benches would have greeted the answer, that the shares would 
be completely paid for in 1896, with the same approval of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s bargain ; but they would have done so with full know- 
ledge that the advantages were somewhat less than they had supposed. 
These advantages, nevertheless, are sufficiently great to make the 
bargain a peculiarly hard one for the Egyptian taxpayer. 

In 1887 the dividend-paying shares were £84 each, and yielded 
about 15 per cent. on their par value. They are now quoted at £105. 
In 1587 the actuarial value of the shares purchased, based upon the 
probable traffic receipts, was £10,000,000. It was calculated as a 
reversionary interest in £570,000 a year, with seven years to run 
before the purchaser would come into enjoyment. In 1893 this interest 
is estimated to be worth £17,000,000. In 1894 there will be a right 
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to receive dividends probably exceeding £600,000 a year. It is 
obvious, therefore, that at no time—not for many years, at all 
events, and certainly not since 1882—-would Egypt have been com- 
pelled to part with all these shares in order to raise £1,500,000 if 
the transaction had been one conducted on ordinary business prin- 
ciples with a financial corporation. 

The shares belonged to Egypt, not to Ismail. They were an asset 
of the Government, and would never have passed to Tewfik as his 
private property or that of his brothers had Ismail been succeeded 
by Prince Halim. This is repeatedly shown by the Treasury 
Minutes. In the memorandum by Lord Tenterden and Mr. F. 8. 
Reilly it is expressly stated that it was on the recommendation of 
Nubar Pasha, President of the Council of Ministers, that on July 
14th, 1869, the dividend warrants were detached from the shares 
now in the British Treasury. The Viceroy ordered this to be done 
in his capacity as Khedive. They were shares “ belonging to the 
Egyptian Government.” The ruler of the day, whether Said or 
Ismail, contributed from first to last more towards the Canal than 
all the sums borrowed or subscribed by shareholders in Europe. 
These advances were made by the Egyptian Treasury, and there 
can be no doubt that the shares belonged to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and not to any ruler of Egypt. The shares will be worth in 
1894, at present prices, £18,543,210. 

The transaction of 1876 belongs to a class against which a court 
of equity has never failed to give relief. Ismail Pasha had no 
other legal authority over the Egyptian Treasury than that now 
possessed by Abbas Hilmy. The Khediviate was created by the 
firman of 1867. This firman, however, was not the result of a 
popular movement. It cannot be considered as having conferred 
any right to use the property of the state to pay the private debts of 
its ruler. “Was the transaction of 1876 a bond-fide sale, for value 
received, or was it only a pledge, with the right to take possession of 
the shares and hold them until the debt was extinguished by the 
payment of an annuity of £200,000 until July, 1894, and the 
receipts from dividends afterwards ? 

The Treasury Minute calls this annual payment of £198,829 
“interest on the purchase money.” Sir Stafford Northcote was 
more guarded. He is represented as saying that the Khedive under- 
took to pay, out of the revenue of the Egyptian Government, to Her 
Majesty’s Government a sum of £200,000, “being at the rate of 
5 per cent. on the whole amount of the purchase money of 176,602 
shares, until the coupons of the said shares shall be liberated.” 
This sum has been paid partly by the taxation of foreigners, and 
partly by the creation of fresh indebtedness. A case may, con- 
ceivably, be presented to the International Tribunals, which would 
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raise this question of the ownership of these shares, There were 
90,886 foreigners in 1882, out of a supposed total population, north 
of Wady Halfa, of 6,806,381. So long as they were untaxed they 
had no right to interfere. The inhabited-house duty now gives 
them an equitable right to ensure the proper administration of the 
resources of the country, and the enforcement of any claim which 
may relieve them from the burdens imposed since 1882. 

The trustee, Ismail, was charged with malfeasance. He was 
removed. An asset of the Egyptian Government was alienated on 
account of his debts, but that Government will have wholly redeemed 
it in 1896. It is not even the case of a mortgagee in possession, 
but that of a pawnbroker, until 1894; for the shares are as barren 
of interest until 1894 as if they were crown jewels. After 1894 
the British Government will be a pledgee, with a pledge producing 
revenue enough to pay off the balance of principal and interest 
in 1896, 

On the one side is the British Treasury claiming to have made 
£18,500,000 without the expenditure of a farthing. On the other 
side are all those who are interested in Egypt, including those 
British taxpayers who have purchased Egyptian securities. The 
Debt in 1876 was estimated at £75,000,000. In 1893 it is 
£106,000,000, of which £9,000,000 were added in 1885, including 
£377,776 paid to England as due on the Suez annuity. In 1890 
the Privileged Loan was converted and a further sum of £7,116,000 
added to the capital account. The payments to England of £200,000 
a year should, therefore, be considered as practically fresh annual 
additions to the debt, which, from the time of the Goschen-Joubert 
intervention, has had a yearly growth, as well as occasional advances 
by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Milner has given a lucid description of what he terms, “‘ The 
Struggle for Water,” in Egypt, and shown how there is a “ certain 
promise of not less than £3,000,000 a year if the necessary water 
can be obtained in summer.” This induces him to ask, in reference 
to the Suez Canal shares :— 


** Would it really be a very enormous sacrifice, or a very extraordinary act 
of generosity on the part of Great Britain, if we were to devote, say, one- 
fourth of the clear profit that we have made out of this fortunate transaction 
to the benefit of the country at whose expense we have made it, especially 
when that country is one the interests of which are so intimately bound up, 
economically and politically, with our own? Would the fitness of such an act 
of liberality be in any way diminished, if the object to which the money was 
to be applied were the increase of the agricultural wealth, and thereby of the 


exports and imports of Egypt, in whose external trade we are interested to the 
extent of more than fifty per cent?” 


It is to these questions that I desire to add another, founded upon 
the nature of this transaction so exceptionally unfortunate for Egypt. 
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If it is even possible that the opinion might be expressed by the 
Judicial and Financial Advisers to his Highness the Khedive, or 
by the International Tribunals, that Great Britain never acquired 
the ownership of the Suez Canal shares in fee simple abso- 
lute, because they were the property of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
created by their labour, subject to the lien of the creditors of Egypt 
and those of the Ottoman Empire; that they were pledged and not 
sold by a Khedive dismissed for malversation in office at the instance 
of England itself; that they had been redeemed by the annual pay- 
ment of £200,000 a year, raised sometimes out of taxes cruelly 
burdensome, sometimes by new imposts and fresh loans, would it not 
be more discreet to begin as speedily as possible to show a disposi- 
tion to treat this fund as a source out of which mutual benefits 
might be obtained ? 

Such a course would disarm hostility. It might prove as effica- 
cious as forts or coaling stations in securing the continuance of that 
honourable peace which the prosperity of the British Empire impera- 
tively requires. 

Core WHITEHOUSE. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ATHLETICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue development of athletics in the United States of America has 
more than kept pace with the marvellous growth of the country. 
Twenty-five years ago organised athletics were unknown, and the 
athlete of to-day had not blossomed. To-day there is a national 
athletic association, the Amateur Athletic Union, composed of 150 
clubs, while the number of athletes is legion. It would be as huge 
an undertaking to correctly estimate the number of athletes as to 
take the census of the land, for it is a small town indeed that does 
not boast its athletic club, while the riders of the bicycle are liter- 
ally numberless. The league of American wheelmen has a member- 
ship of about 30,000, and there are probably as many more that 
have no club allegiance. The great strides this one branch of 
athletics alone has taken is so phenomenal as to be worthy a separate 
paper, nor is its popularity by any means confined to the sterner 
sex, since it is estimated there are about 30,000 women in the 
United States who ride the wheel. The history of our athletics 
dates back to 1833, which is the earliest record of college boating. 
It was not a recognised nor an organised sport in those days, 
training was unknown, and races impromptu. It was not until 
about 1859 that any attempt at physical preparation was made by 
the crews, and the heroic treatment they underwent reads to us to- 
day like a page from the diary of a Brobdingnagian athlete. They 
ran four miles every morning before breakfast, finishing in good 
speed, pulled weights in the gymnasium all the afternoon—and they 
were weights, too: none of your modern light, easy running pulleys, 
but great ponderous cubes of iron, attached to a single cord running 
over a wheel that moved with difficulty, and, unless you were well 
braced, were likely to jerk you through the roof. Added to this 
gentle exercise, the crew always took a hard pull in the evening the 
entire length of the course, and their diet consisted of meat, oatmeal, 
dry bread and occasional fruit. Fortunately for us of a later genera- 
tion, they did not keep up this sort of training very long. A few 
years sufficed to prove the fallacy of working all the strength and 
energy out of men before the day of contest. Perhaps it will give an 
idea of the herculean training of our first athletes to cite a delicious 
little incident that was related to me a year or so ago by Lieut. G. A. 
Merriam, U.S.N., who pulled bow oar in one of the U.S. Naval 
Academy’s best crews. It seems that one of the particularly desir- 
ble candidates was somewhat inclined to an embonpoint that was 
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not susceptible to the then usual and vigorous prescriptions for 
training down ; but necessity, ever the mother of invention, in this 
case was positively brilliant. They used to run that candidate round 
the grounds until you could have tracked him by the streamlets of 
perspiration, and when they considered his pores to have been well 
opened, he was taken into one of the mechanical department build- 
ings and stood up before the furnace, where all the recalcitrant fat was 
literally fried out of him. That candidate has never since been 
burdened with adipose tissue. 

The Yale Boat Club was formed in 1843, and has the distinction 
of being the first rowing club in America. They had a four-oared 
Whitehall boat, nineteen feet long and four feet wide, and used 
twelve-foot oars. In the same year the club purchased three other 
boats, one of them being a lap-streak gig for eight oars, which, for 
the time being, was the pride of the university. It was long and 
narrow, and so fast that some very remarkable tales have been handed 
down from father to son of its conquests. 

It was in the following year, 1844, that the Harvard class of 1846 
had the distinction of forming the first boat club in that. university. 
They also purchased an eight-oared boat, called the Oneida, that had 
been built for a race between Boston mechanics. It was a fast boat, 
lap-streak of course, about thirty-seven feet long, three and a half 
feet in its widest part, and tapered gradually to bow and stern. It 
sat low in the water, had no shear, plain, flat, wooden tholepins fitted 
into the gunwale, and the hardwood gratings at either end were a 
source of positive delight to the crew. On every state occasion these 
gratings were rubbed and oiled and polished until they shone again. 
The Oneida occupies an honoured place in the early days of college 
boating, for it was in her that Harvard won the first race with Yale 
in 1852, and the boat, in fact, was never beaten until 1856, when 
racing craft were introduced. The other boat that in those days 
approached the Oneida was the Shamut, in New Haven, which also 
became famous in its day as the state galley of the Yale Club. She 
had room for six passengers, with the captain’s elevated seat at the 
extreme end where he could look over the heads of his crew. In 
those days college boats were built more for pleasuring than racing, 
and accommodation was always made for guests. 

There was some desultory racing between the Yale and Harvard 
clubs for the first few years, but it was not until 1858 that Harvard 
proposed an annual inter-collegiate regatta, and sent circulars 
setting forth the scheme to Yale, Brown, and Trinity. A meeting 
was held at New Haven early in the same year, and arrangements 
completed for a three-mile race that year at Springfield. No regatta 
was held, however, as the stroke of the Yale crew was drowned a few 
days previous to the date set, so that 1859 was really the first year 
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of a college regatta in this country. Harvard was victorious in this 
race, as she was also in one the following year, 1860. There were 
no more races between the two colleges until 1864, when Yale won 
her first victory. It is interesting to note the costumes of the crews 
in that race, which was considered the most famous of the early days. 
The Yale crew wore white trousers, flesh-coloured shirts, and blue 
handkerchiefs, while Harvard wore blue trousers, white shirts, and 
red handkerchiefs. For six years Harvard and Yale had an annual 
race, but in 1871 the two did not meet, though an association of 
American rowing colleges was formed, consisting of Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Harvard, and the Agricultural College of Massa- 
chusetts. The race that year was won by the last, with Harvard 
second ; and, in 1872, Yale also joined the association. These races 
continued on the Connecticut River at Springfield, and later on 
Saratoga Lake until 1875, in which year Cornell was the successful 
college. After that race Yale withdrew from the association, and 
challenged Harvard to an eight-oared four-mile race, which was 
promptly accepted ; and thus began the Yale-Harvard annual con- 
tests as we have them to-day. In 1876 Harvard sent a six-oared 
crew to Saratoga to fill her engagement with the association there, 
and was defeated by Cornell, and also put an eight-oared crew for 
the race with Yale, in which she was also defeated. 

Harvard, after this race, withdrew from the association, and in the 
following year, 1877, made arrangements with Yale for the race on 
the Thames river at New London, where it has continued until this 
day. It was very freely predicted at that time that interest would 
continue in the Saratoga regatta and the Yale-Harvard race prove 
uninteresting and unattended, but the result has been directly the 
opposite, for the association died very soon afterwards, while the 
Harvard-Yale race has been absorbing more public interest every 
year. By this time we had grown to be fair sort of oarsmen as may 
be, a fact somewhat established by the defeat at the Centennial in 
1876 of an English four by Yale. Since Yale and Harvard began their 
annual contest they have had no race (varsity) with any other college 
crew of America. Yale did row and defeat the Atalanta crew three 
years ago, but neither of the universities have ever met Cornell 
since the dissolution of the old association. What the result of 
such a race might be has been very extensively discussed among 
sportsmen, but the sentiment among university men in the United 
States, where there are so many colleges and so many formidable 
athletic teams, has been growing of late years in favour of a series 
of arrangements between natural opponents, which, of course, 
brings Harvard and Yale together in every branch of athletics. It 
would be hazardous to predict what Cornell would do against either 
one of the older university crews. They have always put out very 
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fine eights at three miles, and it would be interesting to learn what 
their stroke, which is much shorter than either Yale’s or Harvard’s, 
would accomplish in a four-mile pull. This coming July eights 
from Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania will race on Lake 
Minnetouka, Minnesota. As the Pennsylvania crew is being coached 
by an ex-Yale oarsman and the race is to be four miles, it will do 
something towards proving the relative merits of the two strokes. 

I have rather elaborated over our college crews because, while there 
are rowing clubs from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and many 
that are very good ones, at the same time we look upon the Harvard 
and Yale as the national representatives of our aquatic progress and 
prowess. There is a National Association of Oarsmen which holds a 
championship every year, but, unfortunately, the amateur status of 
some of their entries has been questioned so frequently that sportsmen 
of America have lost interest in this regatta. ‘The present champion 
of this Association is the New York Athletic Club crew, which 
rowed in the best form ever seen at any one of these national 
regattas, and had the further distinction of being purely amateur. 
It is worth remarking that the coach of this eight was the ex-captain 
of the Yale victorious eight of 1892, and that they rowed as nearly 
as possible the Yale stroke. There are rowing clubs all through 
the United States, north and south, east and west, wherever there is 
a river or a sheet of water, but the expanse of the country is so 
great that we are only able to gauge the improvement in form by 
the crews we see at this national regatta. There are several boat clubs 
at New Orleans, and they turn out some very good crews ; Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and all the cities on the Great Lakes have 
active clubs; the Pacific coast puts a number of crews on the water 
every year that are considered second to none in the country, while 
the Atlantic coast is simply dotted with rowing clubs. If it were 
possible to have a grand regatta on some central course in the 
United States where the representative crews of the different sections 
of the country might come, there would be such a turning out of 
oarsmen as the world had never seen. 

Outside of the colleges the earliest boating was done by the 
Atalanta Club, which was organised in New York City on May 5th, 
1848, and exists to-day in a fairly prosperous condition, though 
much of its former prestige has departed with its best oarsmen 
dropping out of active work and there being none to fill their places. 
The club has had some famous races, however, in its day, and its 
record is a brilliant one. Its crews have been the champions of 
America times without number, and, in the days of six-oar rowing, 
achieved the honour of defeating both Harvard and Yale. 

In writing on athletics in this country it is absolutely necessary, 
unless you are preparing a book on the subject, to be more or less 
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superficial. People who have not travelled over the United States 
cannot have the slightest conception of the vast extent of territory 
and the infinite number of clubs devoted to every kind of sport. 
When it is taken into consideration that all this development has 
been within the last twenty or twenty-five years, the record stands 
unapproached in the world. It would be impossible, therefore, in 
this paper to do more than to tarry briefly at the most important 
milestones of our athletic progress. Twenty-five years ago we were 
known only to the world as yachtsmen. We had no track athletics 
at that time, our rowing had not developed sufficiently to attract 
attention, though it was in 1868 that Harvard sent the first chal- 
lenge to Oxford, and followed it by a crew the next year that was 
defeated. Football was being played at the colleges, but only in its 
primitive form, and of tennis we knew nothing. Baseball, to be 
sure, was flourishing, and, indeed, had been flourishing for some 
time, but it was so distinctly American that it attracted very little 
attention outside of our own country. Those were, however, famous 
days for baseball. It was before the professional hippodrome came 
upon us in full force, and the popular interest grew so that in ten or 
fifteen years it became a positive mania. It thrived all through the 
seventies, and in the eighties the crowds that attended the games 
were simply enormous, while the star players commanded salaries in 
proportion. But, like all professional sport, the greed for aggran- 
disement proved to be its ruin. Just a few years ago a rival profes- 
sional organization was formed, and the people were bored with 
newspaper recrimination, and a tiresome warfare that so thoroughly 
disgusted them, the two organizations failed to draw nearly as many 
spectators as had the one in its pristine days. It went from bad to 
worse, until, in the last year or so, the better class of American 
sportsmen appear to have lost all interest in professional baseball ; 
in fact, professional sport in the United States is dead. It is very 
seldom one hears of a professional running match, and on these very 
widely separated occasions the number of spectators are limited, and 
of not the most desirable class. 

There is no other professional sport in America except horse 
racing, and that, also, has lost its interest for the average sportsman. 
To be sure, it continues to draw tremendous crowds, but they are 
men and women that are attracted by the book-maker rather than 
by the horses. It is money they are after and not sport. The last 
year or two has seen so much hippodrome on the running turf, and 
brought before the public so vividly the undeniable fact of the horses 
being handled in the interest of the book-makers, that it has really 
taken the sport out of it. There are several very influential and 
very wealthy jockey clubs in the United States, but for one reason 
or another they appear unable to cope with the evil. A year or two 
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ago the Board of Control, composed of more or less prominent 
members from the different jockey clubs, was formed for the express 
purpose of purging horse-racing of the pest, but they seem to have 
been unable to successfully handle the difficulty. However, this is 
too long a story to enter into in a paper of this description, though, 
with the wealthiest clubs, the finest tracks, and the best-bred horses, 
it is grievous to sportsmen to acknowledges that the book-maker 
controls the “sport of kings” in the United States. And yet that 
is not altogether true either. It actually applies only to the 
“racing” centres—like New York and vicinity, New Orleans, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Almost every city of 100,000 popu- 
lation, and many of lesser size, has its jockey club and its annual 
race meeting. On these tracks the racing is much cleaner. The 
book-maker is en évidence of course, but he is not such a power as 
at the larger tracks. 

What baseball once was to the United States, football has become. 
We used to say that baseball was our national game, but the last 
three or four years have pushed it into the background in favour of 
the more popular football. As near as I have been able to find out, 
football was being played at Yale in a desultory sort of way as far 
back as 1840; and this is decidedly the beginning of the game in 
America, Of course, as played at that time it was much of a 
general mélée between the students, divided into two halves, and 
the game probably consisted of getting the ball from one end of the 
field to the other by almost any means. They used to play on the 
town common at New Haven, until in 1858 the City Fathers passed 
a law prohibiting them from using the public square, with the 
result that for about twelve or fifteen years the game was dead. 
Several attempts were made to over-ride the authorities and play on 
the square, but, as they generally resulted in a small riot, the Yale 
faculty frowned on the game, and it remained dormant. It was not, 
therefore, until 1872 that a regular football association was established 
at Yale, and the first challenge sent to Columbia, which was accepted, 
and the game won by Yale very easily. About twenty men composed 
a side at this time, and the play consisted practically of kicking the 
ball along the ground. There was no running with it and very 
little rushing. The next year, 1873, a team of Englishmen, all 
more or less experts in their own country, played Yale, and were 
defeated by two goals. This, of course, made the Yale team a little 
cocky, but it was thrown into the depths of despair by being 
defeated the same year by the Princeton university eleven, which 
had also been developing the game. In 1875 the Rugby was 
used in this country for the first time, and became the regula- 
tion ball. In 1876 football began to take big strides, and nearly 
every college that could muster a team put one into the field. 
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In 1878 the number of men on a team was brought down to 
fifteen, and after Princeton defeated Yale in 1879, and won the 
championship, it was decided to confine the teams to eleven players. 
From this time until 1886, Yale’s team suffered but one defeat, and 
that in 1885 by Princeton. In 1886 the Intercollegiate Football 
Association, as it exists to-day, was organized. It comprised Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania and Wesleyan, 
but a couple of years ago Harvard withdrew, and has remained out- 
side, though playing with the different colleges by a separate and 
individual arrangement. 

While this brings the record of the colleges up to date, it does 
not begin to cover the history of football in the United States. 
Nothing like the progress of this game, in the last four or five years, 
has ever been attained by any other sport. A half-dozen years ago 
there were not a half-dozen colleges outside of those on the Atlantic 
seaboard playing football. To-day there is not a college from 
Maine to California that has not a football eleven and a baseball 
nine. And this does not include the athletic clubs all over the 
country that support nines and elevens. 

The baseball development in the same colleges has taken more 
time. It began upon the wane of interest in professional baseball ; 
and, while it has not had the astonishing growth of football, it has, 
nevertheless, spread all over the country, and now attracts the 
same spectators, and in equal numbers, that professional ball did in 
the days when it was decent, clean sport. The contests every May 
and June between the teams of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton attract 
great crowds, and of the very best people. Probably I ought to 
qualify my comments on professional baseball by saying that in 
many parts of the country it does to-day attract a fair number of 
people, but the quality of the attendance has undergone an absolute 
change. Now it is composed largely of the same class of men as 
those that play ball. Formerly it attracted men of breeding. 

Outside of college baseball, of course, there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of amateur clubs scattered all over the country, and every 
small boy owns a bat and a ball; but these teams do not attract 
attention, except, perhaps, from a purely local standpoint, as the 
college nines. In the first place, in these club teams there has been 
unfortunately a growing tendency to disregard the pure amateur 
basis, and here and there a little of the professional element has 
crept in. In college ball there is an opportunity of strict surveil- 
lance, and it enables us to keep the game absolutely clean. Asa 
matter of fact, the universities are our only salvation for amateur 
sport in the United States. 

There are numberless club teams of baseball and track athletics 
throughout the country composed of pure amateurs, but these are 
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more especially in sections of the country where athletics have not 
taken on the wonderful growth they have along the Atlantic coast. 
In the eastern part of the country there has been such a boom in all 
departments of sport, and such a tremendous rivalry between athletic 
clubs, that the amateur basis has been disregarded in the effort 
to out-do one another. So much so, in fact, that the eastern 
colleges are forbidding their athletes from competing under club 
colours while they are undergraduates. The great athletic centre 
of the United States is New York, naturally, and I might almost 
assert that the large athletic clubs of New York have done much 
more harm than good to amateur sport. The effort to win over a 
rival club has made the strife for athletes of exceptional ability 
simply heedless, and resulted in a most unwholesome practice of 
offering inducements. These “inducements” have consisted of any- 
thing from expenses during the athletic season toaclerkship. They 
have brought into active athletics a class of men who are not of the 
same grade that competed a few years ago, and it has had a very 
bad influence on the sport generally. There has been a strong 
revulsion of club sentiment against this sort of thing, and the out- 
look at the beginning of 1893 is much brighter. 

There is a national body in this country called the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which holds championships, and was organized 
January 21st, 1888, ostensibly for the purpose of keeping amateur 
athletics pure. During its five years of life it has done much good, 
it must be acknowledged, by formulating a series of rules to govern 
contests, and making a uniform distinction of the amateur, but either 
from lack of courage on the part of its officers, or from want of the 
proper spirit, it has fallen far short of its mission. Had it lived up 
to the standard which its laws set, we should have been spared many 
of the disgraceful episodes of the last few years. It would have kept 
amateur boxing pure, so that gentlemen might have indulged in club 
competitions, as they did years ago; instead of which, however, it 
permitted to exist a class of men, from the lower walks of life, who 
met in slogging matches at clubs, and received money for the exhibi- 
tion. These men were allowed to pose as amateurs for several 
years, until the clubs found them too expensive and determined to 
hire out-and-out professionals. The result is that amateur boxing 
has been killed, and gentlemen to-day who desire to box do so within 
the confines of their instructor’s quarters. 

A graver offender is the League of American Wheelmen, which 
has recently capped the climax by splitting the definition of an 
amateur into two halves—class A and class B. Class A provides for 
men who ride for sport’s sake only, receiving medals as trophies ; 
while class B may be composed of men who are riding a particular 
wheel of a manufacturer on a salary, and who are teaching others 
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how to ride. In other words, the League of American Wheel- 
men has made a rule to provide for a class of racing bicyclists 
whom it has not had the courage to bring to judgment. The 
interest in bicycling has increased so in this country in the last 
four or five years that there has been a great strife among the 
manufacturers to hire the fastest wheelmen and send them around 
the country to the different meetings, advertising their wheel, of 
course. These men have been paid a salary, and have won such 
prizes as horses and house lots, and other similar trophies that were 
easily convertible into cash. This is the class, professional in fact, 
which the L. A. W. has recently decided to call amateur. One 
of the weakest points of the new law is that it permits these two 
classes to compete together for championships. It is so unwhole- 
some a ruling that action will be taken by colleges to provide against 
any of their athletes riding under L. A. W. laws or against L. A. W. 
cyclists. 

How much money there is invested in the United States in clubs 
which foster different kinds of sport, the list of some of the larger 
ones furnished in this paper will give only the vaguest idea. There 
are athletic, bowling, riding, driving, shooting, fishing, and all sorts 
of sportsmen’s clubs, scattered literally all over this country. It 
would be impossible to make anything like an accurate statement of 
the amount of money invested in sport in this direction. Some of 
the very handsomest club-houses we have in this country are the 
Country Clubs, the raison d’étre of which is sport of one kind and 
another. We have dozens of these clubs in the vicinity of the 
largest cities, but especially about Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York, that represent thousands of dollars, 

The first athletic club to be organised in America was the Olympic 
of San Francisco, which began life May 6th, 1860, but it made no 
claim to foster any sport until about 1869. Really the pioneer club 
of the country is the New York Athletic Club, which was organised 
November 11th, 1868. In those early days there was little athletic 
sport, but whatever there was thrived around this club. It held its 
first championships in 1876, and, in the following year, 1877, about 
twenty athletes got together and formed the Manhattan Athletic 
Club. The club-house of the N. Y. A. C. at that time was a very 
unpretentious affair, a back room with a small amount of gymnastic 
apparatus. The Manhattan Club had no house whatever until 1886, 
when it hired one on Fifth Avenue. The New York Athletic Club 
had a back parlour on Sixth Avenue for some time, and after moving 
to one or two different halls, finally took up its quarters in a small 
loft over a stable. Here it remained until 1882, when it had a 
gymnasium in Twenty-third Street, and in 1885 it made its journey 
to its present club-house on Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
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which cost about 200,000 dols., and at that time was the most 
elaborate affair of its kind in the country, Since then, however, 
there have been several club-houses built on a much more elaborate 
scale ; but the New Yorks have decided to build again, and the next 
move they make will probably be into the most magnificent athletic 
club-house in the world. 

It is impossible, without drawing this article out to tiresome 
length, to even touch briefly upon all the conquests and perform- 
ances of our athletes. They have made trips abroad, and Eng- 
lish readers are familiar with their performances. Probably the 
condensed tables included in this article will show better than 
any letterpress what has been done. Our athletes lead the world 
in nearly all branches of athletics. In distance running our British 
cousins have always eclipsed us, and probably will for some time to 
come, since cross-country running in America does not seem to be 
very popular. 

What we can do in bicycling and speed skating has been brought 
before the European sportsmen in the last year or two. Joseph 
Donoghue’s triumphant tour of the skating centres of Europe, und 
A. A. Zimmermann’s performances on the wheel, last year, are fresh 
in the minds of English readers. It would be unfair to close this 
paper on American athletics without commenting on the splendid 
work that has been done by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The good service they have rendered the young men of this country 
through their gymnasia is impossible to adequately estimate. They 
have branches all over the United States, and in many towns 
their gymnasium is the only one in the place. Their work has been 
magnificent for the moral and physical welfare of young America. 


A FEW ATHLETIC CLUBS. 


Clubs. Members. Towns. Value saree. 

New York Athletic Club. . 2,500 New York. . . . 650,000 
'Manhattan Athletic Club . 2,800 - « © « « 800,000 
Racquet and Tennis Club. . 800 os Moura 400,000 
New Jersey Athletic Club . 1,000 Bayonne, New 

Jersey ... . 80,000 
Boston Athletic Association . 1,800 Boston. . . . . 400,000 
Chicago __,, si - 1,500 Chicago .. . . 800,000 


Olympic Athletic Club . . 1,500 SanFrancisco . . 250,000 
A. C. Schuylkill Navy . . 1,500 Philadelphia . . . 150,000 


Detroit Athletic Club. . . 600 Detroit. . . . . 75,000 
Louisville » an tase 700 Louisville, Kentucky 60,000 
Orange a cs eres 500 Orange, N. Jersey . 75,000 
Columbia ro rae 700 Washington, N.C. . 130,000 
Crescent am i‘ 1,000 Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 100,000 





(1) Bankrupt and dissolved since this paper was written, 
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Clubs. Members. Towns. Value ee owte. 

Southern Athletic Club . . 1,200 New Orleans, La. . 50,000 
Denver < - . 1,200 Denver, Colorado . 200,000 
University 9 - » 1,600 New York. . . . 450,000 
Cleveland * - « 1,200 Cleveland, Ohio . . 50,000 
Michigan Athletic Associa- 

SSE ee 800 Detroit, Michigan . 100,000 
Pastime Athletic Club . . 1,200 St.Louis, Mo. . . 75,000 


A. C. Buffalo. . . . . . 41,500 Buffalo, New York . 100,000 


Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia each has elaborate 
athletic-fields and club-houses. The Yale gymnasium, recently com- 
pleted, and said to be the finest in the world, alone cost 225,000 
dols., and has a marble staircase that represents 10,000 dols. Besides 
these clubs devoted to athletics (including baseball, football, rac- 
quets, tennis, and rowing) there are several formed for the preser- 
vation of game and forestry, of which the Adirondack League Club 
is the leading one in point of valuable property, having about 
500,000 dols. invested ; but the Boone and Crockett Club, with only 
sixty chosen members and no property, has the most far-reaching 
influence. The New York, Larchmont, Eastern, and Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Clubs all have handsome and valuable properties, 
while the Country Clubs of the Atlantic States, all of which foster 
sports of various kinds—trap-shooting, polo, yachting, tennis— 
represent many thousands of dollars and are really the “show” 
clubs of America. 

There are, moreover, clubs devoted exclusively to shooting and 
fishing, such as the Jekyl Island and Robbins Island Clubs, which 
own entire islands as game preserves, and the Restigouche Club, which 
controls great stretches of fishing streams. Of this kind of club 
there are many in Maine and Canada, and the entire United States 
is filled with gun-clubs wherever sport is afforded. Especially note- 
worthy are the shooting clubs on the Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Virginia coasts, and on the Michigan lake fronts. 

There is not space for comment on individuals, but a glance over 
the following tables will show the improvement we have made, and 
how the performances compare with Englisk records. 


RECORDS. 
1868. 1898. 
Event. min. sec, min. sec. 
75 yards . ; ‘ : : ‘ 9 72 
220 yards . . . . ° ° 28 21% 
440 yards. ; ° : ; ° 80 473 
880 yards . 2 26 1 54} 
1 mile walk 7 60} 6 292% 


120 yards hurdles. ° ‘ . 24 14% 
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ft. in. ft. in. 
Running broad jump. - 23 6} 
Running high jump . ° : ~ (eg 6 4} 
Throwing 16 lb. hammer . 73 08 145 02 
Putting 16 lb. shot 35 5 46 7} 


The 100 yards is now the standard aaa the hurdles are at 120 
and 220 yards, with 3 ft. 6 in. and 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles; and the 1 
mile run, 56 lb. weight, and pole vault for height, and 5 miles run 
have been added. 


RECORDS. 

Brent “et ee. Maen 
100 yards . ‘ 5 r : 94 10 9+ 
220 yards . ee . 213 214 213 
440 yards . : . ‘i a 4722 483 473 
880 yards . 1 54} 1 §42 1 542 
1 mile walk 6 293 6 324 6 292% 
1 mile run. 4 212 4 182 4 182 
5 miles run . ° - 25 232% 24 53% 24 53% 
120 yards hurdles ‘ ° . 154 16 15% 
220 yards hurdles ‘ ‘ ‘ 2447 no record 24+ 

ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 
Running broad jump . ; - 23 64 23 6} 23 6} 
Running highjump . ; ; 6 4} 6 2} — 
Pole vault for height . ; . et By 3 er Si 11 7 
Pole vault for distance ‘ - 26 8%  norecord 26 8h 
Putting 161b. shot. j 46 72 44 103 46 72 


Throwing 16 lb. hammer (7 ft. 145 03 126 4 145 03 
circle, no follow) . 
Throwing 56 lb. weight (7 ft. circle, | 35 


1 5 1 
no follow) . . : 64 no record 35 6} 


Standing high jump, 5 ft. 34 in.; standing broad jump, 10 ft. 93 in., by an 
athlete of the United States. 


Rowina. 


2 miles in 9 min. 41 sec., straight-away, by Columbia College Freshman 
eight-oared crew. 
3 miles in 14 min. 273 sec., straight-away, by Cornell University eight- 
oared crew. 
4 miles in 20 min. 10 sec., straight-away, by Yale University eight-oared 
crew. 
CycLtinec—SaFETY. 


min. sec. 


880 yardsin 1 1¢ byA. A. Zimmermann. 


1 mile in 2 52 against time by W. W. Windle. 
2 ” 4 283 ” ” ” 
3 > 7 4% ” 99 39 
4 9 9 263 ” ” ” 
5 9 11 41 ” > ” 


(1) This was probably thrown without a ‘‘run,”’ at which the American record 
to-day is 108 ft, 9in. The 145 ft. 0} in. figures were made in a 7 ft. circle, no follow, 
and a 4 ft. hammer handle. 
(2) Against time. 

(3) Partly climbed the pole. 
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SKATING. 
min. sec. 
0 373 — H. P. Mosher 
1 5? (with wind) J. F. Donoghue 
2 123 _- J. Donoghue, jun. 
2 59} J. F. Donoghue 
6 104 
9 17 
162 
15 362 
35 542 
31 29 
15 592 
11 383 


On 


H 
440 yds. (straight-away) 


bh) 


~ 


) 
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The country is alive with lawn-tennis players, but our champions 
are much below the English ones. In cricket we are no match 
for our British cousins. In polo it would be rather an even thing. 

Caspar W. Wuitney. 



















PASSAGES FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE autobiography, which remains in manuscript, is that of a loyal 
Irishman, who was born in 1734, served as a volunteer in Germany 
during the later campaigns of the Seven Years’ War; returned to 
his native country, married, and engaged in the peaceful operations 
of farming and fisheries in the county Sligo; stood upon the side of 
order during the Rebellion of 1798 ; was close to the scene of action 
when the French invaders under Humbert advanced from Killala ; 
and lived on, maintaining a courageous cheer under many domestic 
sorrows, during some early years of the present century. Humphry 
Thomson was not a man of genius, but he was a worthy man, who 
helped to leave the world a little better than he found it. His 
narrative was compiled for his children’s pleasure, and doubtless 
also for his own ; it is unboastful, simple, and sincere. The manu- 
script—a bulky one—has fallen into my hands; it has brought near 
and made real to me some moments of the past, and others as well 
as myself may find pleasure in making the acquaintance of my 
forgotten fellow-countryman. 

In the reign of King James I., Patrick Thomson, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian, settled in Ireland, at Raphoe, in the county Donegal. 
His granddaughter Janet married her first cousin, John Burnside, 
whose true name was Wallace, but who, for sake of distinction from 
other Wallaces in the neighbourhood, had styled himself after the 
brook or burn which ran by hisdoor. Of John’s grandchildren, the 
offspring of a second Janet, all died but one; it was thought ill- 
omened in such a case to repeat a Christian name common in the 
family, and that of Humphry was given to the boy, whose mother 
died when he was born. Like other youths of promise in the north 
of Ireland, Humphry—our autobiographer’s grandfather—was sent 
to Glasgow College, where, under Mr. Blair, the Professor of Logic, 
he made great progress. It was a time of trouble both in Scotland 
and Ireland, when Graham of Claverhouse received his death-wound 
at Killiecrankie, and Walker was gallantly maintaining the defence 
of Derry. Thomson, the Glasgow student, cut off from communica- 
tions with his home, sailed in one of the troopships destined for the 
relief of Derry, and entered the starving city with the victorious 
seamen and soldiers. As a volunteer in King William’s army 
he distinguished himself under Ginkel at the battle of Aghrim 
and the sieges of Galway and of Athlone.’ “I believe,” writes 

(1) When the garrison of Galway marched out with the honours of war “he observed 
the unhappy consequences of an unlucky trick of one of King William’s soldiers. On 
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Humphry’s descendant, ‘‘ he missed of the only plunder he had in 
view, an addition to his library, which he hoped for from the sacking 
of some of those towns.” 

Having completed his studies at the University of Glasgow, 
Thomson opened an academy for young gentlemen in his native 
county, and from its profits was soon able to stock a farm. Militant 
in spiritual arms, he did doughty deeds—though still a layman—in 
a public disputation with the Rev. Mr. Buchanan on the doctrine of 
predestination ; and his ardour in theology at this time was perhaps 
reinforced by ardour in love, for in his letters to the lady of his 
choice, “ the strongest language of affection and esteem is larded 
with the strongest sentiments of religion, all pretty much in the 
Scripture style,” and “a poetical verse is annexed to each.’? For 
forty-nine years this good man—a good man, though “ implacable 
in anger ”’—served in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and 
he died full of years. Deep indignation caused by the admission to 
the ministry of one whose conduct had been gravely at fault 
hastened his end.' 

The Rev. Humphry Thomson’s eldest son, Josias, was father of 
the writer of the autobiography :— 


‘*My father in every respect had much the advantage of his brothers in 
public estimation. Though he, from fourteen years old, declared he would 
never enter the ministry, his father insisted on his finishing his studies and 
taking out his degrees at Glasgow ; and on his return, finding him determined, 
he sent him into the world with £100 only. With it he went to his brother 
John, then a factor in London, and acquired there a competent knowledge of 
business; improved it something, and returned home, and fell into the linen 
business. A trifling circumstance in that line obtained him his wife and £1,000 
fortune, then reckoned a handsome one, and much more than he was entitled 
to. Having nearly agreed for a piece of linen in Maguire’s Bridge fair, a 
lustier man than he, of his own age, whispered the seller he would give him a 
trifle more; which my father overhearing, gave him a hearty drubbing, and, 
in consequence, was summoned before Mr. Leslie, then sitting magistrate at 
the fair, who had my mother’s father sitting in the room with him. [The 
latter] was a man of courage himself, and an admirer of personal bravery, and, 
on hearing the story, without waiting for the justice’s decision, he insisted 
that my father should give the man another drubbing for his insolence and 
breach of rules of trade; which, being performed to his liking, he invited my 
father home with him, assuring him he had two good-looking unmarried 
daughters, and if either pleased him he should have his choice, which in reality 
produced a courtship, and in the end a marriage. My father was remarkable 
for an agreeable person and conversation, and for personal courage; was one 





the surrender of the town, each of King James’s soldiers being allowed to carry off a 
certain quantity of gunpowder in their knapsacks, one of King William’s slipped a 
heated button into one of them, and made his escape unperceived; the knapsack blowing 
up communicated the fire to several others, by which means several were blown up.”’ 

(1) The maternal grandmother of the writer of the MS. was Scotch—daughter of 
Sir Arthur Leslie. She was of higher social position than her husband, and the match 
was a runaway one. On their way to Ireland the lovers were robbed of all they had, 
and the country being ‘much infested with rapparees, they were obliged to live for a 
time on the milk of a goat in a cave near Armagh.”’ 
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of the best swordsmen in the kingdom, which he could use with either hand 
with equal dexterity ; played the violin and German flute very well, and could 
play on any instrument he ever saw.” 

At the time of his father’s death Humphry Thomson was five 
years old. cuuld read well, write tolerably, and had the whole first 
chapter of Matthew (the chapter of genealogy!) by heart. It was 
his mother’s wish that he should be educated for the ministry, but, 
though he readily acquired a schoolboy’s knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, his tastes were not of a clerical or literary kind. A burly 
lad, looking some years older than he actually was, Humphry had 
a lively temper and a great delight in outdoor sports. For a time 
he worked with his uncle in the linen business, when he learnt to 
weave, and took kindly to the handicraft. A quarrel, a lampoon, a 
love affair disturbed the even tenor of his way ; and Captain Warren, 
of the Black Horse, then under orders for Hanover, being his rela- 
tive, he resolved to join the force as a volunteer and seek his fortune 
on the field of war. His training in military exercises was in Dublin, 
under a veteran who had been twice shot through the body at the 
battle of Dettingen; who could not restrain his passion for drink ; 
whose morals were in other respects not faultless; but who was an 
incomparable instructor, and as such came to be looked on as indis- 
pensable by his superiors. The position of a volunteer was ambi- 
guous—something between officer and private. ‘Had I fifty sons 
to send to the army, I should send them all privates rather than 
volunteers in the horse, as too great familiarity with the privates 
procures them the contempt of the officers, and too great a distance 
the ill-will of those they must associate with on all points of duty, 
and few young men have sense to strike the medium.” To mess 
with the officers was too costly; to mess with the common soldiers 
was a condescension. At Tullamore, Corporal Galaspie, who had 
been given a piece of linen by Thomson’s uncle, in order that he 
might have an eye on the young man’s conduct, advised that he and 
a companion should dine at the public-house over which Galaspie’s 
wife presided. ‘ But Galaspie always contrived it so, that some 
friend or other popped in on us after dinner, by which means and 
his wife’s high charges, our expenses exceeded those of any two 
officers in the town.” The life of a volunteer, however, who was 
also a lover of sport, and was not unprovided with introductions to 
the gentry, was far from dull in a sporting county of Ireland; there 
was no end of fishing and shooting; no end of invitations to rural 
merry-makings. One picture of the manners of the times may be 
presented :— 

“On a setting-excursion while here [Donaghmore, Queen’s County] I 
escaped a seyere drubbing and the loss of my life very narrowly. The army 


mix very much with the commonalty here at patterns and such places, and if 
any sort of quarrel arises, it is common for the whole field to attack them, and 
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the commonalty value themselves highly on it if they are able to flog the army 
out of the field. Having spent a whole day setting with one Eaton, a remark- 
able sportsman of the troop, we, in the evening, arrived at one of these meet- 
ings, four miles short of our quarters, and were very glad to find at the entrance 
of the field a tent which afforded an exceeding good piece of beef and very good 
punch, and immediately sat down to regale ourselves, without troubling our- 
selves with the sport, though two girls were running naked for a shift at the 
time. We had drunk but a few glasses of punch after our dinner, when the 
landlord entered in a hurry and begged of us to fly for our lives, as all the 
troopers in the field were beat off, and the mob were coming in search of us. 
The time for escape was lost in expostulating that we had no hand in the 
quarrel ; we wore red coats, and that was enough. The tent was surrounded 
and torn down over us; Eaton and I, being armed with exceeding well-shod 
setting poles, they and our vicinity to the road favoured our escape; we got 
some severe blows, but did much more damage than we received, and luckily 
joined the rest of the troopers.” 


On the 18th April, 1760, Thomson sailed from Dublin for Park- 
gate, near Chester, en route for Germany. It was the time of the 
Chester races, and the town was at its gayest—“ cockfighting every 
morning, and very grand and brilliant assemblies every night ; and 
on one day a grand concert for the benefit of the poor, in the cathe- 
dral.”” As the troops rode across England they were everywhere 
cordially received, and welcomed at times with a peal of bells from 
the village churches. At Gravesend, in June, they embarked on 
board the Eagle, Captain John Slater, for Bremerhaven. 

‘Friday, June 13 [1760].— Weighed anchor, and fell down the river for the 
Nore, but were obliged to cast anchor half way about nightfall. The prospect 
the fleet afforded this evening in falling down the river was truly delightful— 
so many ships in motion, with boats innumerable, many of them filled with 
musicians, and all playing, as well as the music of the fleet and regiments ; 
and almost every one exhilarated in taking leave of their native country with 
a generous bumper. In short, everything conspired to enliven the spirits and 
beautify the scene, which soon produced such loud huzzas and noisy mirth in 
every ship, two companions and I retired into a boat Jashed on deck, and 
indulged ourselves in a cheerful glass and contemplation of the scene.” 

At the moment when Thomson reached the Continent the King 
of Prussia’s army was operating in Silesia and Lower Saxony, while 
in the neighbourhood of Cassel Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
stood on the defensive against the greatly superior forces of Marshal 
Broglio. Towards Cassel the English reinforcements advanced, 
with a warning that the French designed, if possible, to intercept 
them on their march. No interruption, however, of their progress 
occurred, except one caused by the novel enjoyment of drinking 
Rhenish at sevenpence a bottle. On July 18th they found the 
Grand Army in camp at Saxhausen, and before dismounting were 
received by Prince Ferdinand :— 

“He seemed to be about five feet nine inches high, well made, full, but not 
unwieldy, with a very handsome open countenance, agreeable smile, and pene- 


trating eye. His quarters were in a mean Waldeck village named Saxhausen, 
near the centre of the camp, which was situated on fine, dry, sandy hills, with the 
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French camp in view at about three miles’ distance, and separated from ours 
by a deep morass, but mostly in a wood; the outposts of both armies being 
within a very small distance of each other, and skirmishing and a constant 
cannonading every day in some quarter or other.” 


The skill and resources of Prince Ferdinand are described by an 
historian as equal to those of the Great Frederic ; but our young 
trooper naturally saw little of him in person. On one occasion the 
Prince enquired in a laughing way of the English dragoons whether 
they had “plenty of pretty girls,” and beyond this specimen of his 
saddle-talk, Thomson’s reminiscences of the illustrious commander 
do not proceed. 

The British reinforcements arrived only a few days before the 
chief event of the campaign—the desperate engagement of War- 
burg, in which Prince Ferdinand defeated the French with a loss of 
5,000 men. It was Thomson’s first trial in actual warfare :-— 


‘* Some time after nightfall, it being a clear moonlight night, the main body 
of our army marched off, and continued their march through a country quite 
open, and about daylight crossed the river Diemel, near Dringelburg, then 
a cannonading by our artillery, and its garrison fell into our hands an hour 
afterwards. Shortly after our entering Paderbornland we were halted until 
the infantry passed by, which appeared to me the most glorious sight I ever 
saw, having never before seen such a number of soldiery in line of march 
together. After they passed us, we marched a few miles, and were halted in 
a rye-field, near the village of Royzen, where we disencumbered ourselves of 
tent equipage, and everything that could incommode us in action ; some went 
so far as to throw away their haversacks, which they soon after repented of. 
Being informed the enemy had got possession of the advantageous posts on 
both sides of the Diemel near Warburg, on our march thither we got the most 
seasonable relief from intense thirst, every inhabitant of a village we passed 
through appearing in the street with a bucket of water, which surprised us 
not a little, they being Papists and inhabitants of an enemy’s country. Some 
time after this, making another halt, I got a more refreshing sleep than I ever 
before experienced, for near an hour; when Ferdinand, seeing the infantry 
could not be got up in time, ordered the line of cavalry now formed to advance 
with all expedition and make the best of their way to the enemy. 

‘‘ Here the contrast between cool and steady courage and rash and boisterous 
bravery was very observable. Of the former Colonel Stewart was possessed in 
a very eminent degree, and our regiment being then composed of only few 
old-standers, the remainder, of drafts from different regiments and recruits, 
required great attention to march with regularity. Colonel Stewart effected 
it, and marched them with every degree of expedition necessary. Colonel 
Honeywood, coming up, insisted on his hastening the march, which was then 
a hand-gallop. Stewart begged of him to be quiet, assured him he would 
bring them on with credit to himself and honour to them; but Honeywood, 
by an unaccountable piece of rashness, so hurried the regiment as to throw 
them into confusion, which they would not so readily have been disengaged 
from had they had cavalry to engage with, but fortunately it happened other- 
wise. The first of the enemy who presented themselves to our view were the 
French squadrons drawn up on the heights of the other side of the Diemel, 
and these we thought were the troops we had to engage with; but, arriving at 
the summit of the hill, our attention was called to game nearer hand. The 
British grenadiers being now engaged on our right, and Fisher’s corps 
of infantry drawn up just below us, between us and the river, their line 
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strengthened by a battery with a fewcannon. To silence this, Colonel Harvey 
brought a few file from our right, and, at their head, galloped full speed into 
it; the brave Colonel Stewart led the remainder at a gallop, and though at 
first a good deal broken by Honeywood’s rashness, and by a hollow way 
between us and the enemy, into which numbers fell, and were severely hurt 
in getting over, he soon brought them to order; and as nothing can withstand 
a set of brave fellows, headed by such an officer, we soon came in with them 
sword in hand, and almost instantaneously put them to the rout, the greatest 
number of them throwing down their arms; and the River Dieme] lying in 
their rear, both deep and rapid, its banks high and excessive steep, and no 
passage but one to a bridge over it, most of the remainder of that corps were 
drowned in attempting to cross it; their squadrons remaining idle spectators of 
the whole action on the opposite side of the river.” 


Thomson, who was wounded through the hand with a musket 
ball, had the happiness to save the life of a friend whose horse 
lay dead upon his body, and who at the same time was pinned to 
the ground by a bayonet driven through the nose. In the evening, 
while seeking to recover the tent-equipage abandoned in the morn- 
ing, the troopers were overtaken by darkness and lost one another : 
‘I with difficulty made my way back to the field of battle, which I 
found occupied by foreigners, with whose language I was unac- 
quainted, and could not tell whether they were friends or enemies. 
However, as there was then no retreating, I determined on making the 
best of a bad market, made up to one of their fires, and took a good 
sleep until morning, when I found them to be a part of our own 
army.” 

Except to a military student of the Seven Years’ War it would 
be tedious to follow the diary of 1760-1762 in detail. Marches 
and countermarches, advance, skirmish, retreat, foraging and press- 
gang expeditions, with their lamentable incidents, follow each upon 
the other. Now the troop advance through a winter forest deep 
with snow; now ride along the banks of rivers which have over- 
flowed with autumnal rains; now they stand to arms, while the 
cloaks upon their backs stiffen, as it were, to boards with the mid- 
night frost; and again come the summer-heats and drought, the 
burning noon, when some juice sucked from the pods of peas is 
described as an infinite refreshment. At one time our hero is 
luckily quartered in the cottage of an old woman almost a hundred 
years of age, who feeds him well until frightened by the more than 
British appetite of his comrade Evans; at another he is received by 
a comely Jewess and her comely daughter; or the troopers find 
themselves among a “detestable set of cross-grained friars, who 
would not show us their well, nor even suffer their servants to hand 
us adrop of water, though they saw us half dead with thirst ; or the 
ecclesiastics are kindlier Jesuits in Paderbornland, “a jolly, sensible 
set of fellows,” who “neither scruple to sell wine or drink it freely 
out of sight of their superiors, or to take some other concomitant 
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amusements not quite in character with their order.” Christmas 
Day arrives and is honoured with a piece of tough bull’s flesh and 
fusel punch; the day arrives of Ireland’s patron saint and the 
‘cheerful glass” goes round; now each trooper rejoices in the 
colonel’s present of a loaf of white bread; and now in the fields 
there is no better food than a dead horse, while for frying-pans the 
men must turn their skullcaps to account. Thomson was preserved 
from some of the ennui engendered by waiting for action, since he 
had an eye for the objects of intellectual and artistic interest in a 
new land; he describes the architecture of public buildings; the 
altar-pieces of the churches; and has here an appropriate reminis- 
cence from Dryden, and there a quotation from Addison, which 
lived in his memory. Yet he, too, wearies, and expresses the 
soldier's desire for fight: ‘Our vicinity to the French quarters 
made us certain of an engagement, which added much to our spirits, 
which I observed always on such occasions to be the case; whether 
proceeding from a desire of opportunity of signalising themselves, 
which very quickly diffuses itself through a set of brave fellows 
under an officer they have a dependence on, or from a quicker 
circulation of the blood occasioned by the hurry of maneuvring, 
expectation, suspense, or emulation, I will not pretend to say.” 
Even under the gallant Colonel Stewart, whose praises he loves to 
sound, and whose loss a little later he and the regiment had to lament, 
there were some few good-for-nothing rogues who loved a cowardly 
ease; the journal records how the unexpected rush down a steep 
hill of a waggon containing sick on their way to the Grand Hospital 
at Hoxter effected a sudden cure of the frightened malingerers, 
who lost thereby the chance of inglorious repose :— 


‘* On our road back to camp, our malingerers, disappointed in their scheme 
of lying snug in a hospital during the wet and uncomfortable part of the 
campaign, grew totally ungovernable. One party of them amused themselves 
picking up the hogs of the bauers as we passed, and another party remained in 
the waggon to receive them. By such means, by the time we arrived at 
Chalon [a village near Beveringen] the waggon was near full, when again by 
the unskilfulness of the drivers everything was brought to confusion. The 
bridge of Chalon being very high and having very few battlements, two of the 
wheels got over it, and the waggon hung on the other two, which brought 
both the hogs and their keepers into the cover, which, being canvas, soon gave 
way, and now a man, and nowa hog made their way alternately out of the 
rent, until it had discharged its whole contents into a dirty bed of mud near 
twenty feet lower than the waggon, the river having at this time no running 
water.” 


In 1762 a tract of country was placed under the care of Thomson 
(with eighteen men under him) as safe-guard, his duty being to 
maintain order and preserve life and property from marauders and 
marauding troops of soldiery. He was received into the house of 
Count Pappenheim in Hesse, close to the borders of the principality of 
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Paderborn, and here, during several months, he employed his 
leisure time in the study of languages, of history, and religious 
systems. His rescue of the Count’s sheep from a body of Prussian 
huzzars and his defence of a neighbouring mansion occupied by the 
Count’s nieces, secured for him the cordial friendship of that gentle- 
man and of the Countess, and they introduced him to every person 
of distinction in the neighbourhood. Thomson had excellent oppor- 
tunities for observing the life of both the upper classes and of the 
peasantry as it was in the middle of the eighteenth century, and he 
has left a record of his impressions :— 


‘* During my stay here, at such a distance from the army, I had a much 
better opportunity than before of observing the manners, customs, and way 
of life of the Germans. [ found their nobility in general to be a proud, 
haughty set of people, yet lively, sensible, and sprightly, seeming to enjoy a 
great share of happiness, and having all the necessaries of life within them- 
selves. Their prudence, economy, attention to their affairs, and exact regu- 
larity in the government of their families render the scarcity of money hardly 
perceptible among them. They draw the full tenth of the produce of their 
estates of every sort in kind, as a rent, and can barter, export, or dispose of 
it as they please, but can intermeddle with no other commerce or traffic with- 
out degradation of their nobility. Their forests produce them plenty of game 
and venison; and a considerable revenue arises out of the wood cut down for 
firing, which is principally all the cash they receive from their tenantry, except 
a sort of pin-money paid their ladies, called ‘ shilling’ money, not exceeding 
a dollar from each bauer. . . . If their rank is such as to keep up the state of 
guards for their houses, they are in general yagers or military huntsmen, 
continually employed when off duty in bringing in venison and other game, 
or some other useful employment. . . . An exact regularity is observed in 
their mode of living; they breakfast at six, summer and winter; dine at 
twelve; drink coffee at three; sup at six in the evening; and are always in 
bed at nine, family prayers being always read before breakfast and after 
supper. They seldom spend more than an hour at dinner, drinking their 
quantity while eating. After supper is their only time for jollity and drink- 
ing in the Irish manner, so that no time is lost that way from attention to their 
concerns; and, indeed, I never saw much excess among them. Hunting the 
boar, coursing and shooting are their principal amusements abroad; and 
within, pretty much the same as ourown. ‘Their ladies are more active, live 
more regular, and are better economists than ours; I think as handsome, but 
not in general so delicate in expression or otherwise. When alone, Lady 
Pappenheim rode out every morning a few miles, either on horseback or in a 
carriage —always the former, if weather permitted ; drank coffee on her return, 
and employed herself wholly in her cellars, preservatory or distillery, or neces- 
sary family avocations until dinner-time; after dinner dressed, and, if no other 
business interfered, amused herself with sewing or music until three; then 
drank tea and coffee; and walking abroad or in the gardens was the general 
evening’s amusement until supper-time. . . . 

‘‘There is, out of towns, no intermediate station between the noblemen and 
the bawers or farmers, who are in a great degree the property of the former. 
All are equal in rank, but, according to their holdings, are either whole, three- 
quarters, half, or quarter bauers, as holding these proportions of a bauer’s tax, 
and pay service to the state and their lord accordingly. They eat, drink, and 
lie better than our peasantry, and their houses in general are better and 
larger than any of our middling farmers. One of the middling bauers’ houses 
in Hesse would, if built in this country, cost nearly £200; they are in general 
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about fifty feet in the clear in length by thirty-six feet in breath, exclusive of 
a shed on each side, which serve as cow-houses and servants’ apartments. 
Scarcely one is without a very good garden and fruitery, and many of them 
have very good fishponds. The peasants are active and industrious, and may 
be truly said to earn bread and eat it. They and their whole families are up 
at four o’clock every morning in winter, and every one of them—men, women, 
and children, thrash corn until day, every one of them handling a flail in pro- 
portion to their strength, the corn being regularly laid over the whole floor of 
their dale or thrashing-place, which forms a part of their house; and, being 
formed into two ranks facing one another, they advance and retreat regularly 
until the corn is perfectly thrashed, singing the whole time merrily, by which 
means the thrashing of their grain affords them very fine morning exercise, 
and even amusement, without ever interfering with their other occupations, as 
it is always finished, and tho straw carefully collected and laid by at the first 
dawn of duy. . . . At the very first appearance of twilight one of the prayers 
placed at the beginning of this narrative is read, or others in Popish countries, 
and another on going to bed, which keeps up a very lively sense of religion 
among them ; after prayer, the eating of breakfast generally brings them to 
light so clear every one falls to their daily occupations. A perfect equality 
reigns in every family, no distinction between father and son, master and 
servant, mother and daughter, when grown up, all eating alike and together, 
and every one exerting themselves alike for the good of the family, even the 
women working in the fields laboriously when requisite, but in general within 
doors. 

‘**Qne cow-herd, one sheep-herd, and one hog-herd does for every village, 
and every bauer has his equal proportion of cattle. Every village pays a school- 
master, so that almost every German can read and write. Their gardens con- 
tribute greatly to their support and comfort ; their roots are carefully preserved 
in sand through the winter; their redundancy of cabbage in barrels, made 
into sour crout; their fruit in crocks, and where they have vines, the grapes 
into very pleasant weak wine, sold for about 3d. per quart; beer or cider 
seldom made, and, even when it is, not worth drinking. Milk and butter 
they have in abundance. Corn brandy, extracted from rye, is the general 
drink at public-houses, and that they drink raw, but I do not think as fre- 
quently to intoxication as the common Irish ; punch they know nothing about ; 
when they saw us make it, they called it English coffee. Tea and coffee are 
their greatest treats, but never used except on Sundays or with strangers. In 
nothing are their decency and economy better blended than their clothing ; 
their common dress is of very coarse materials, strongly fabricated and warm, 
and a cap, and generally wooden shoes are made use of at ordinary labour ; 
but every aver and every woman is provided with very good linen and two 
very decent suits of clothes, one of which is black, the other to their fancy ; 
and in these they always appear very clean and decent at church, weddings, 
and funerals, and always throw them off the minute they cou:e hone, so that 
with the men the two suits always last for life, and sometimes down to the 
grandson; consequently, fashions never vary. To every wedding a whole 
village goes, two and two, in regular procession, but on return from church 
they [the bride and bridegroom] are conveyed to the door of the husband, and 
there left to their private meditation, the boys only now and then firing a shot 
at the door; the succeeding days they are generally asked in turn to dine with 
their neighbours. Their funerals are decent and solemn, every creature 
appearing in black, clean linen, slouched hats, and long cravats, two-and-two 
linked arm-in-arm, and singing psalms the whole way (much better and more 
decent than Irish howling). In general they are within themselves a lively, 
sprightly people, occasionally fond of music, mirth, and dancing. As to 
virtue, the women are on a par with the lower orders of our own—the married 
women much more come-at-able than the unmarried. No married woman 
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will dishonour her husband’s bed, but many make no scruple of dishonouring 
the room he lies in. They are in appearance, in times of peace, a happy 
people ; but alas! the fatal effects of slavery often destroys all. Their happiness 
or misery in a great degree depends on their lord; if obnoxious to him they 
must be miserable, nor can they get rid of him by the sale of their houses, 
land, or property, as they can make no valid sale without his signature and 
arms being to the deed. In many of the nobility is vested the power of life 
and death, subject to an appeal to the Chamber of the Empire; but generally 
the sentence is executed before the appeal is made. In the hand of every 
nobleman is the power of prugel-ing, a punishment more severe than death, 
and frequently inflicted on the smallest omission of duty, either to the noble- 
man or to the State, and may be inflicted on the bawer if obnoxious to the 
lord. . . . Four posts are fixed in the ground near every nobleman’s house 
for the purpose, with a pulley on each a foot above the surface ; a rope, fastened 
to each wrist and ankle of the culprit after he is stripped naked below the 
waist, is drawn through each, he being laid on his belly on the ground, and 
tightly drawn by four fellows, while he receives as many severe strokes as is 
awarded him, every one of which from every nerve being tightly strained must 
draw the blood and afford most exquisite torment.” 


Desire to see his sisters and other relations turned’ Thomson’s 
thoughts towards Ireland, and on November 19th, 1762, he bade fare- 
well to the hospitable lady of Grimmelsheim. Count Pappenheim 
accompanied him as far as Lichtenau, and, on parting, presented 
him with a sword and a score of ducats. Near Osnabriick he was 
flung from his horse, which made off with his saddle-bags and all 
his worldly possessions, but after a day of anxiety horse and papers 
and money were happily recovered. On 3rd December he rejoined 
his troop; they proceeded towards Holland, and halted during a 
severe frost for four days at Horstmar, near Miinster :— 


** My quarters falling on one Ansmar, my host, under the appearance of a 
half-fool or jester, being one of the most arch, cunning, sensible, intelligent 
fellows I ever met with in Germany; I believe a very honest fellow, though 
able to hold his own with any man, even his lords (who were the clergy here). 
Having lost two sets of horses by doing duty with the army, though very rich 
he pretended extreme poverty and inability to purchase others; and his ground 
being a soft sand only fit for tobacco or buck-wheat, he yoked his wife and 
daughter to the plough, and held it himself, managed his business well, and 
risked no more horses. He kept one in constant amusement while there ; 
would not take a shilling for my diet ; and entered into the strictest intimacy 
with me; proposed a match between me and his plough-daughter, and showed 
me more money than I thought was in possession of any bauer in Germany ; 
and was so full of it he followed me into Holland to bring it to a conclusion ; 
but when he found he could not effect it, made me a present of a couple of 
hams, and took a very affectionate leave.” 


After a journey in rain and mire the troop arrived at Willemstad, 
the place of embarkation, and in the morning of the 24th fell down 
the Diep. 

‘Feb. 25.—The whole fleet weighed anchor [from near Hellevoetsluis | early 
in the morning, with a brisk gale and fair wind, and nothing could exceed the 
pleasantness of our sailing the whole day and a great part of the night; the 


wind so fair there was seldom occasion to hand a sail, and several of the 
masters having laid bets with respect to who should land first. The whole 
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fleet in view, and each master exerting himself to make the most of the 
favourable breeze, exhibited every appearance of a most entertaining sea-race ; 
the coast of Holland gradually receding from the view . . . from sunset to 
ten at night almost everyone dedicated his time to the cheerful glass, to mirth 
and festivity, when several of the Dutch and German girls, who had hid them- 
selves before, for fear of being sent on shore and separated from their husbands, 
made their appearance; a general dance ensued, which continued until three 
in the morning. But, alas, how short-lived is human happiness! About four 
o’clock in the morning, immediately after all our mirth, a storm suddenly 
arose, and our vessel getting on one of those sandbanks off Yarmouth, called 
the Ship-wash, quite out of view of land, was soon deemed past recovery. 
Three or four other vessels of the fleet, with troops on board, got aground at 
the same time, asI since heard, in consequence of the masters’ wagers and 
attention to their glasses and not their reckoning. The rest soon got off, but 
every minute rendered us more certain of destruction. 

«In vain were lights hung out and guns of distress fired. The fleet lay by, 
but no ship could come near us, and the storm was too great for any boat to 
venture. The sailors, judging the ship past recovery, hoisted out their boats 
(two of which were lost at the vessel’s side), out of pretence of towing her off. 
However, they all got safe off in their long-boat except the master, whom I 
happily secured, and a blind cook they did not think worth while to take along 
with them. Thus circumstanced everything got into confusion, and the first 
thought was to throw the master overboard. However, we soon fell to to 
stave the beer and water casks, and pump the ship in order to lighten her, by 
his direction, but the ship’s seams soon opening let in more water than we 
could pump off, and rendered these efforts useless. Throwing the horses over- 
board was the next thing suggested. This we found so slow and laborious, 
having no other method to draw them up but by the necks, and the waves 
washing a horse twenty times in before we could let it go altogether. After 
getting six overboard we desisted, leaving ourselves to the mercy of God; the 
captain declaring the ship could not stand many pounces more until she went 
to pieces. Nothing now could describe the horror of the scene, between 
shrieking of women, roaring of the seas breaking over the ship, and noise at 
intervals of the soldiers. Among fourscore landsmen, who had frequently 
faced death almost in every shape, without a thought, by land, now in danger 
of being swallowed up in an element they were utter strangers to, [many] 
showed evident signs of terror, whilst others betook themselves to prayer, 
which from their being so long unaccustomed to they managed in a most 
awkward manner. . . . A wave having drove me across the rope in dragging 
up the horses, dashed me against a store chest and hurt me severely, which, 
with a desire of being out of the way of such confusion, induced me to sit down 
in the cable-room, where I did not remain long when our blind cook, who was 
remarkably wicked during the whole scene, came and kneeled down in a corner 
hard by me; thinking from the posture he was at prayer, I concluded it must 
be near over with us, but soon observed him bring out a crock of Geneva, and 
take two or three hearty driuks of it, and handing it to me d>sired me to do 
the like, and swore heartily we would be all in the water just now, and the 
Geneva would keep the cold out foratime. Shortly after this an Irish lieu- 
tenant of a man-of-war bravely ventured his life in their long-boat to save 
some of ours, but was so violently carried past our vessel when he came along- 
side of us, he lost all the oars of the side of his boat next to us, and was 
obliged to make the best of his way to Yarmouth, as he could not recover his 
own ship. Shortly after which the tide making, and the wind changing to 
the side of the ship, she wrought herself off the bank at a time we had not the 
least expectation of it; and, every man lending a hand, we, by the master’s 
directions, wrought her pretty well, until the weather moderating gave oppor- 
tunity for the other ships to send seamen on board, there being then six 
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fathom water in the hold. Keeping four of them and eight troopers constantly 
at the pumps we let it gain no ground until we got into Harwich. But, as it 
blew fresh in the evening were obliged to cast anchor about seven o’clock and 
lie to until morning ; and weighing at five o’clock in the morning soon after 
met several boats coming out for a partition of the wreck, but to their disap- 
pointment and our inexpressible satisfaction, came to an anchor close by 
Harwich about twelve o’clock, where three transports more soon after arrived, 
unable as well as us to proceed to Gravesend, the place of our destination.” 


In Thomson’s narrative of the years in Ireland after his return 
from the war there is much that might be of service to a county 
historian, but one fragment is all that the general reader can be 
expected to follow with interest. The most important source for the 
historian in relating the incidents of the French expediton in 1798 
under General Humbert to Killala Bay, is the narrative of Bishop 
Stock, who was for a time a prisoner in the hands of the invaders. 
The Sligo side of the affair is related by Thomson, who was chief 
constable of Corran, a barony of Sligo, adjoining the counties of 
Mayo and Roscommon. He had been for many years happily mar- 
ried, and was now an elderly man. A medal was struck to com- 
memorate the gallantry of the “heroes of Colooney,” who stayed 
the advance of the French and rebel forces upon the town of Sligo ; 
but, though the action in which Vereker commanded was undoubt- 
edly of importance at a critical moment, it hardly looks as brilliant 
in Thomson’s record as it has been represented in some histories of 
Ireland. My long excerpt begins with a glance at the state of 
affairs in the year preceding the expedition to Killala :— 


‘“‘In the month of May this year, 1797, an universal gloom overspread the 
countenances of every loyal subject in the kingdom. Hitherto the success of 
the French on the Continent had only swelled the hopes of the discontented of 
this kingdom, the total suppression of ‘ Defenderism’ had given internal peace 
and security, and our fleets, riding triumphant in every corner of the world, 
banished all dread of foreign invasion. Our commerce flourished, and the 
nation in her yeomen seemed to rise superior to the machinations of the United 
Irishmen, and to bask in security. But on May 20th a dreadful mutiny broke 
out in the fleet at the Nore, which soon spread itself through every part of the 
British fleet. The inhabitants of Magherow at this period had seized the arms 
of the Grange police, and shown every sign of disposition to rebellion. At this 
awful period, being on a visit at Doonally, we had scarcely sat down to supper 
when it was announced that Mr. Arthur Irwin’s haggard was set on fire by 
‘Defenders.’ ‘We instantly ran to his assistance, and spent the whole night in 
endeavours to prevent the spreading of the flames. In the morning I went 
into Sligo, and found that the news respecting the revolt of the fleet was con- 
firmed. Terror and dismay sat on the countenance of every inhabitant. A 
rising of the people was apprehended. Want of rest and agitation of mind 
during the awful burning added gloominess to the dismal scene, and I must 
own that in all the varying scenes of my life I never before found myself so 
dejected, as I really apprehended the glory of our constitution was at an end, 
and that anarchy was at hand. In the midst of this gloomy situation of public 
affairs, my mind found relaxation in the success of my son in his studies, he 
having passed his examination as surgeon, and having obtained an assistant- 
surgeoncy in the 7th Dragoon Guards, the very regiment I first began my own 
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military career in; also of the safe delivery of my daughter Dodwell of a 
daughter in the month of June. And shortly after, the seamen of the fleet 
being appeased, things again fell into their usual course. And I, by the 
application of my pay to the liquidation of my debts (the offspring of mis- 
fortune), began to cherish the hope of living to get entirely rid of them; and 
the rest of the year rolled away in its usual sameness. 

‘* During this period the associations of United Irishmen increased to a great 
degree, and their designs, inimical to Government and in general to the men 
of property in the Kingdom, became open and avowed. The press became 
intolerably licentious, and several men of high rank became the avowed sup- 
porters of it; which so awakened the apprehensions of the loyalists in the 
north of Ireland, they formed themselves into associations for mutual support 
and protection, and for the support of the present Constitution and Govern- 
ment, and took the name of Orangemen. And about the beginning of the 
year 1798 these societies began to make their way into my district, and raised 
the most violent apprehensions in the minds of the Catholic inhabitants, which 
together with constant informations of clandestine meetings of United Irish- 
men and their evil intentions, rendered my almost constant residence in my 
district absolutely necessary during the spring and beginning of summer. 
And about the 20th of May, Lord Edward Fitzgerald being taken up as the 
principal instigator of rebellion, with several of his associates, the Rebellion 
broke out openly in the counties of Kildare, Carlow, Wexford, Wicklow, 
Meath, King’s, Down, and Antrim; but being put down after much bloodshed, 
I retired to Derk with my family, for the benefit of sea-bathing. ... . This 
mixture of labour and amusement did not long continue. On Wednesday, 
the 22nd day of August, the French landed at Killala, and, being joined by a 
number of United Irishmen, they furnished them with clothing and with 
arms, and made their way to Ballina, and spread an alarm over the whole 
country ; which obliged me to take up settled quarters at Ballimote, and join 
the sub-constables to a part of Ballimote corps left there, the principal part of 
that corps having marched to meet the enemy. From this day forward we had 
continual alarms every day. Report on one day made the French 15,000, the 
next only 1,500.' Be that as it may, as their numbers increased very rapidly, 
Ido not doubt but in a very few days their numbers, including insurgents, 
amounted to the first calculation, and, as they clothed all that joined them in 
their own garb and uniform, there could be no distinction in appearance 
between French and Irish. I do believe their original number could not be 
well ascertained for some time. 

‘**On Sunday, the 26th, the French and rebels made a circuitous march by 
Mount Kneaven to Castlebar, (while General Taylor was arranging his forces 
at Foxford, to attack them at Ballina), and carried that town, which was rather 
poorly defended by the King’s troops, which were obliged to give way to vastly 
superior numbers, with considerable loss on both sides; which circumstance, 
together with their stripping the surrounding country of all the cattle fit for 
use, several houses of their furniture, and destroying others, swelled the alarm 
and apprehension exceedingly. 

‘‘August 30th, an English 30-gun frigate got on ground at Killala, and 
was attempted to be boarded by French and rebels, but they were beat off with 
considerable loss. 

‘* September the 2nd being my birthday, I dined with a friend, was agree- 
ably entertained, and returned to Ballimote in the evening. 

‘September 4th. Went to Sligo for orders, ammunition, &c.; and on the 
5th, waited on Colonel Vereker, of the City of Limerick Militia, for said 
purposes, and while in conversation with him on the business, we were 
alarmed by the account of the French having made a forced march from 


(1) The actual number of the French was 1,036. 
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Castlebar, and having beat off the county Sligo cavalry, posted at Tubbercurry, 
and had got possession of Colooney. Vereker immediately mounted his horse, 
reconnoitered the roads, and, on his return, marched out with the small force 
he had, not exceeding 400, to attack them, and leaving the yeomen cavalry 
posted at the four-mile stone, where the road to Sligo and Tireragh separate, 
marched on with the infantry towards Colooney, and finding the French 
advanced guard advantageously posted in a walled park at Carricknagat, 
attacked and beat them off with considerable loss. During this transaction, 
the main body of French and rebels, amounting to 10,000 at least, were filing 
off along the valley between the mountain and rocks of Carricknagat, in order 
to surround the King’s troops, which were hemmed in in the rear by a deep 
river and deer-park wall, eight feet high. Vereker, having drove them through 
several stone-walled parks from their first position, into Jackson’s bleach 
green, and finding them pouring through the different passes, through the 
rocks, being in danger of being surrounded, attacked them in very disadvan- 
tageous ground, among rocks and ditches, his two curricle guns, which were 
placed on the road, being of very little use, as the French and rebels were 
almost entirely sheltered by the rocks on the south side of the road. In this 
situation an obstinate fight was maintained for near an hour and a half, when, 
at last, obliged to give way to superior numbers, Vereker, with a part of his 
small force, fell back into a walled park near his first position. The remainder 
retreating in tolerable order by the main road, and the cavalry having given 
way, sixty-eight of the City of Limerick Militia were made prisoners between 
the field of battle and Ballysadare. Vereker and his party, now fully hemmed 
in by the enemy, with a deep river and deer-park wall in his rear, was obliged 
to surmount both and make his retreat good through Onion wood, and did 
not regain the main body until he arrived at Sligo; the cavalry, having fled in 
the utmost confusion and disorder, brought the first news of the defeat to town ; 
and from their manner of passing through the town, having never before seen 
an engagement and unacquainted with the manner of regular retreat, increased 
that confusion and alarm which were the natural consequences of having a 
victorious enemy, accompanied by a set of bloodthirsty rebels, marching into 
town. Nothing was to be seen but confusion and dismay, nothing to be heard 
but galloping of horses, rattling of cars and carriages, and every loyalist—man, 
woman, and child—making their escape out of town; while the disaffected, 
though under pretence of much alarm, sat quietly in their houses. Vereker, 
with three officers and several men, was wounded, and one officer and several 
men killed, and his two curricle guns taken; however, there were more French 
killed in the action than of the King’s troops, and a few of their wounded were 
brought prisoners into town. And as Vereker had got information on his 
march that General Lake, with his army, which had lain at Ballaghdereen the 
night before, had advanced to Tubbercurry in about four hours after the French 
had left it, there was every reason to suppose he would be up with the French 
that evening. The cannon and troops were ordered into the fort, and every 
preparation made for the defence of the town, which remained in the utmost 
consternation through the night. In the morning—there being no account of 
Lake’s army, and Captain Carter with the Drumahair corps arriving with an 
alarm, which had been brought to him in such manner as to enforce belief, 
that 14,000 rebels were on their march to surround the town on the north and 
east, while the French were on their march from Colooney on the south—an 
order was given for immediate evacuation, and the troops and cannon marched 
off for Ballyshannon. 

‘*As on the first landing of the French in Killala all the Catholics in 
Tirawley and Tireragh had rose into a flame, and threatened destruction to 
every Protestant in those counties, and either through the absence of a suffi- 
ciency of troops or the supineness of commanders they were suffered to roam 
at large and wallow in the properties of their neighbours, my family had, with 
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all the other Protestant families, fled into Sligo, and found a most cordial 
reception under the hospitable roof of the Widow Ormsby, relict of the late 
Mr. John Ormsby, of Cummin, I being then employed on my duty at Balli- 
mote. Having arrived at Sligo on the above business at this alarming crisis, 
and all possibility of return cut off by the French position at Colooney, I hap- 
pened to be at Mrs. Ormsby’s at the time of the above alarm, and, walking 
into town to obtain orders how to dispose of myself, I, on my return, found 
both my family and Mrs. Ormsby’s, consisting of ten women and children, 
decamped, without one man to protect or conduct them. Night approaching, 
I followed them, and found them under the friendly and hospitable roof of 
Mr. Campbell’s mill, along with several other families, several others having 
got on board two vessels which lay in the pool. It is impossible to do justice 
to the friendly, polite, and hospitable manner in which Mr. Campbell received 
every fugitive family that made their appearance, and the friendly attention 
he paid them through the night, affording them meat, drink, and every other 
accommodation it was possible to procure. In the morning, taking a doleful 
and affectionate leave of my family, I set off for Sligo in order to offer my 
services at the fort, and being met by several, all agreeing that the fort was 
evacuated and the French marching in, hearing also an account of the news 
brought by Captain Carter and his corps, I again returned to my family at 
Ballincar, and, giving them the best directions in my power, fell into the line, 
and proceeded towards Ballyshannon, in hopes of providing an asylum for 
them and Mrs. Ormsby’s family at Mr. Matthew Dodwell’s ; but meeting him in 
Grange, he informed me his son was in the fever, and he had no room; on which 
I proceeded to Bundoran, and although all their bathers had gone off that morn- 
ing, could not procure lodgings on any terms whatever ; therefore proceeded 
with a heavy heart to Ballyshannon. Had my own family been out of the 
question, my heart must have been obdurate indeed, had I not felt the most 
melancholy sensations, to behold the roads covered with families who had a 
few days before enjoyed mediocrity, some of them affluence and respectability ; 
then their [homes | all deserted, many of them not having a sufficiency for one 
week’s support or a change of linen along with them, not knowing where to 
fly to, yet obliged to fly from a merciless enemy, whom they then supposed to 
be in possession of their all, and a very distant prospect of their ever visiting 
their native homes or former habitations, nor any prospect whatever of future 
settlements. . . . Under these gloomy thoughts and disagreeable sensations I 
spent a sleepless night at Ballyshannon, the most disagreeable of my life. 
The only mode I coul/ think of getting off my own and Mrs. Ormsby’s family, 
whom I supposed to be still at Ballincar, was by boat. I rose by the dawn to 
employ one, and on my road to the quay, to my inexpressible satisfaction, 
heard that the French had not entered Sligo. A dawn of hope dispelled the 
depth of melancholy, but dire suspense remained for two hours after. Bally- 
shannon, also, had spent the night in terror of the French and rebels; their 
approach was frequently announced, and false alarm spread its usual terror. 
About ten o’clock an order for the troops to return, an éclaircissement of the 
false alarm that occasioned the evacuation of Sligo, and an account that the 
rebel army had moved off by Drumahair, were all published together. A 
general joy overspread every countenance, and mutual congratulation took 
place in every corner of the town. Indeed, the hospitality of Ballyshannon 
was remarkable; as far as I could hear every private house took in as many 
lodgers as it could contain, and every inn did all that could be expected 
towards general accommodation. Nor was any charge made for lodging in 
private houses that I could hear of, nor any advantage taken in the inns on 
account of the extraordinary influx of strangers. For my own part, though 
my heart was too full to permit my making myself a profitable guest, I got as 
good a bed and attendance as I could wish for. 

‘* September 6th.—The day was fine, and the road crowded with passengers 
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on return to their native homes; but oh, how widely differing a countenance 
and expression from the foregoing day! Joy beamed on every countenance 
and congratulation trembled on each lip. Three of our men-of-war gliding 
across the bay enlivened the scene, and gave assurance that our coasts were 
guarded. In short, it requires a much abler pen than mine to give any just 
idea of the contrast between that melancholy and this joyous day, so imme- 
diately succeeding one another. And to the honour of the Catholic inhabitants | 
of the lowest order, be it remembered, that though the houses and shops were 
left open and immense property left at their mercy, no infringement on pro- 
perty worth mentioning was made in our absence. For my own part, in all 
the varying scenes of my life, I never experienced such heartfelt sorrow as at 
my departure from Ballincar, nor such heartfelt satisfaction as on my embrac- 
ing my family on my return to Sligo; where, spending two days in mutual 
congratulation and real affection, I, on Sunday, the 9th of September, returned 
to my duty at Ballimote, and on the day before the French surrendered to 
General Lake at Ballinamuck, on the borders of the counties of Leitrim, 
Roscommon, and Longford, and the rebel army were mostly cut to pieces or 
taken prisoners, and such as escaped dispersed, and, lurking through the 
country, returned in a miserable manner to their respective homes, cursed by 
the French and detested by their loyal fellow-subjects.” 


The autobiography is continued to the year 1809. The loss of his 
wife, his son, and an unmarried daughter saddened Humphry 
Thomson’s declining years; but he bore his sorrows courageously 
and clung to the modest duties that lay near at hand. 

Epwarp Downen. 





*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
To avoid delay, it is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should 
be type-written. 


